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PREFACE 


^ This Forewocd is intended as an introduction to the late Dr. J. H. 
Kramers’ "Opera Inediu”, to which a selection from his previously 
published minor writings has been added. The book was edited 
by a few of his friends who knew him not only as a scholar but also 
as a man whose outward modesty often concealed his inward richness 
of mind. The field of his research was unusually wide, but the link 
that bound together all the work of an exceptionally active life was 
his great attachment to the problems of linguistic study in the widest 
sense- From the first contacts between Kramers and Bergstrasser 
dunng his stay at Istanbul as dragoman of the Netherlands Legation 
to the end of his fruitful career, it was above all linguisdc science and 
Jts problems which captivated his heart. Without due emphasis on 
this point, no true estimate can be made of all that his critical and 
constructive mind achieved. 

Johannes Hendrik Kramers was bom at Rotterdam on 26thFebruar7, 
1891, After passing the final examination of the Erasmian Gymnasium 
in 1909 he was drawn to Leiden by the fame of Snouck Hurgionjc 
who advised him to work on Law side by side with Oriental studies. 
Thus it happened that the promising young orientalist passed his 
examinations in the Faculty of Law, whJst the st^ject of his doctor’s 
thesis, defended on 5th March, 1915, belonged to a territory on the 
borderline between his two spheres of interest- Its title was “Straf- 
rechwpraak over Nederlanders in Turkije” (Penal Jurisdiction 
applicable to the Dutch in Turkey). In the same year he went to 
Istanbul as inrerpreter to the Netherlands Legation. The six years 
he spent in Turkey brought him his first vivid contacts both with the 
Eastern world and with an international diplomatic drde. Here he 
forged bonds of faendshup with the Turkish people and learnt to 
speak their language with perfect fluency. 

When in 1922 the Readership in Persian and Turkish feU vacant 
in the University of Leiden, Kramers was appointed to this post 
on tht initiative of his old teacher, Snouck Hurgronje. Thus be 
returned to his own university town where he was to pass the rest 
of his life, first as Reader and afterwards as Professor. On 22ad 
February, 1922, he delivered his inaugutal lecture on the Historio- 
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graphy of the Ottoman Turks. It was followed by several publications 
on Turkish language and history, whilst numerous ocher writings 
bear witness to his thorough study of Persian in its three phases as 
well as of the Avesra and the history of Iran. 

Gradually his scholarly interests turned more and mote towards 
Arabic. This tendency was greatly stimulated by a small study'drclc 
which he founded together with his former fellow-students, the 
aiabists Palache and Van Atendonk. These meetings certainly helped 
him to develop into a very versatile Arabist. In addition M his 
interest in the language itself, he was fsiscinated by classical Arabic 
literature, preferring, however, secular to religious texts. As his special 
subject he chose the abundant literature on ancient Geography. 
Several publications testify to this predilection, chief among them 
his great edition of the important work of Ibn Hawkal, the tenth 
century geographer. The two volumes of the text appeared in 1938 
and 1939, while the materials fot the third volume, comprising the 
Introduction, indices and notes, were found among his papers. 
Their publication is assured. 

After the premature death of Wensinck in 1939 Kramers was 
called to the vacant Giair of Arabic and Institutions of Islam and 
was thus charged with the onerous task of maintaining the Leiden 
tradition in Arabic studies established by scholars like De Goeje, 
Snouck Hurgronje and Wensinck. He assumed his new office on 9th 
February, 1940, with an inaugural lecture on the Language of the 
Koran which shows dearly how far his interests had moved in the 
direction of linguistics. He was now mainly occupied with Arabic, 
but hb remarkable competence in the other Semitic Languages is 
proved by the able survey of them which he published in 1949, This 
was the first handbook of its kind written in Dutch. 

His scholarly interest however was not restricted to linguistic 
resfiaich. As a pupil of Snouck Hurgronje he paid special attention 
to Islamology, and in this domain it was the history of Islam which 
attracted him rather than its doctrines. A complete Dutch translation 
of the Koran ftom the Arabic was among his posthumous works. 

Scarcely a year after he entered on his professorial duties, his work 
was interrupted In an honourable manner, when the University of 
Leiden was closed down by the German authorities. This did not 
prevent him from secretly carrying on his lectures with small groups 
of Students- As soon as the university was te-opened in September, 
1945, after the liberation of the Netherlands, Kramers was entrusted 
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with a threefold cask. In addition to his Qiair, he occupied the pose 
Joint Secretary to the Senate during two difficult years of restora¬ 
tion. Moreover be undertook the teaching of Semitic languages in the 
University of Amsterdam in the place of his lamented friend. Professor 
Palache. His many-sided scholarly qualities were officially recognised 
by his election as a member of the Royal Netherlands Academy of 
Sciences in 194d. In addition to Arabic and Islamology he continued 
to teach Persian and Turkish and occasionally Ethiopic and Armenian 
as well. In Che capacity of Interpres Legad Warncriani he administered 
the celebrated collection of Oriental manuscripts preserved in the 
library of the University of L^dcn and it was under his direction 
that the editorial board of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam was established at Leiden. It would be hard to orertare the 
scope and importance of all these functions. 

Did the burden grow too heavy? The first warning of impai.cd 
health came already in the summer of 1947, and after a brief recovery 
attacks recurred in November, 1949. Nevertheless he worked on 
literally to the last Near the end, came the journey to Istanbul which, 
accompanied by his wife, he undertook in the autumn of 1951 to 
attend the International Congress of Oriencalists. Here he fully 
enjoyed revisiting the great dty and recalling happy memones. 
After his return he went on wotl^g indefacigably, aliough he was 
aware of his serious condition. He was still to give a lecture on the 
Empire of the Khaaars for the Leiden Historical QreJe and make a 
clearly formulated and well founded critidsm of Bloomftdd and 
De Gfoot's work at a private meeting. Death came suddenly in the 
small hours of 17th December, 1951, and it may well be said that 
he died in harness. 

The present collection comprises a number of articles, not previous¬ 
ly published, from those he left behind, supplemented by reprints of 
some of his smaller treatises which have appeared in various perio¬ 
dicals. They were written in Bngb'sh, French, German or Dutch. 
Those in Dutch, with a few exceptions, have here been translated 
into English or French. The first volume of these Analecta covers 
the three fields of research to which the author's attention was 
primarily drawn both by his University teaching and by his 
xvide outlook, viz.: Turcology, Iranian Studies, and Arabic Geog¬ 
raphy. These general terms hide many facets of his scholarly life and 
thought. Historiography and history of religion, art and statecraft, 
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Ucciature both is in ittistic expression ind as i source of knowledge, 
ill these are imply represented in the well documented papers 
assembled here. 

The second volume will contain lectures and short publications 
on general liaguistics and papers relating to Islamology, besides a 
bibliography and mdex- A large work, entitled “In the Shadow of 
Allah*' in which Kramers intended to elucidate the political and 
cultural history of Islam for a wide dede of interested readers has, 
unfortunately, owing to his prematutc death not progressed beyond 
a general introduction and a description of Islam as it was ap' 
ptoaching its zenith in Baghdad and Irak. 

But the existing work published hete, is so comprehensive both 
as regards its matter and scope, that the editors feel that they have 
shed full light on the scholarly significance of Kramers and hope 
thereby to honour the memory of their friend and teacher. 

The editorial committee entrusted with the composition of this 
collection, consisted of Professor H. P. Blok, Professor G. W. J. 
Drewes, Professor T, B. J. Kuiper, and Dt. P. Voothoevc. It would 
not have been able to accomplish its task without the indispensable 
and devoted help of Mrs. G. A. Kramers. 

It is with great sadness and profound gratitude that the members 
of the Oriental Society of the Netherlands remember their deceased 
President. We deeply deplore that Professor J. J. L- Duyvendak, his 
successor in the presidency, was not able to sign this prefece owing 
to serious illness which, alas, has since proved fatal 

On behalf of the Oriental Society of the Netherlands, 

F, M. Th. db Liagrb Bohl, Vice President 
T. Jansma, Seactary 



JOHANNES HENDRIK KRAMERS 

26 Fcbruixi 1891 — 17 December 1951 


Reeds van verschiilende zijden in birmcn- en buiteoland is een 
levcnsberlcht over J. H. Kramers veKChenen door OricAtalisten. 
Her ligc in mijn bedoding iets te zeggen over de achtergrond van 
zijn week en de emstandigbeden waaxonder en waardoof het rot 
stand kwam. Slechts die steeds van nabij meemaakte, al is het 
ala leek, kan de samenhang van de vetschiUende studieonderwerpen 
enigszins duiden. 

Pas na zijA overlijden zijn vrij ons gaan afvragen: vac bepaalde 
zijn keuze voor de studie dee Oosterse talen en speciaal voor Arabisch? 
Hoe verd hi) daartce aangetrokken P Het vas niet alleeo zijn liefde 
tot taalstudie in het algemeen, al bracht die hem er toe, teeda op het 
Erasmiaans Gymnasium te Rotterdam (dat hij bezocht van 1903*1909) 
Italiaans, Russisch en Hebreeuvs te leren. 

Koct geleden vond ik msien zijn paplcren een schoolopstel naac 
aanleiding van het boek van G. van Vloten „ Oosterse schetsen 
en vertalingen”, dat hij vaarsehijnlijk in handen kreeg door zijn 
leraar in het Nederlands, de dichter teopold. In dir opstel is hij zeec 
onder de indruk van het nieuve, geheimzlnnige en verboegene van hec 
Oosten, dat hem aantrekt door zijn mystiek. Hij zegt: „Nu geloof 
ik dat mystiek is, de natuur, het heelal op te vatten door middel van 
de gehele zieh Wij Westerlingen widen de natuur leren kennen uic 
haarzeif, aan vat wij aan haar vaarnemen, tenvijl de Oosterling haat 
door zichzelf wil begrijpeo, of zichzelf door de natuur**. Doordat 
deze bundel van Van Vloten zowel reisbeschrijvingen van Constanu* 
nopel en Damascus als vertalingen van Arabiiche Ucceratuur bevai, 
is zijn belangstdling gewekt voor de studie van de taal: het Arabisch, 
die hem dlt geheimzinnige Oosten zal ontslulten. 

Na zijn dadexamen in 1909 bezocht hij Prof. Snouck Hu^ronje 
om over deze studie te spreken. Dat hij toch cechtea ging studecen 
was op raad van deze hoogleraar, die voor een student in het Arabisch 
adeen geen toekomst zag. Na enige jaren bleek bovendien de moge> 
lijkheid van de benoeming ds drogman bij het Nederlandse gezant- 
schap ia Constantinopel, vaarvooi men teveos jutisi moest zijn. 

Naast zijn rechtensrudie voigde hi] tiouw de colleges in het Ara- 
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bisch bij Prof. Snouck Hurgronje tot na zijn promotie bij Prof, van 
Eysmga op 5 Miart 1915 op een proeftchtift getitdd: „De straf- 
rcchtspraak over Ncdctlandets in Turkije”. Dcze studie hield medc 
vcrband met zijn toekoznsdge week als dlfcvc drogman aan de Neder- 
landsc legatie tc Coastandnopel, waaxheen wij in Sq>tembcr 1915 
vertfokken. 

Enig examcn in Arabisch of cen andere Oosterse taal heeft hij 
nimmer sfgcicgd. Het Turks, dat hij zich eigen mocst maken voor 
zijQ vertrek naar Turkije, v?as giotcndeds het gcvolg van zclfstudic- 
In het land zdf kon hi) zich daar gcheel aan wij den, 

Behalvc naar de taal, ging zijn bciangscdling vooral uitnaardegc- 
schiedeois cn de herkomstvandeOsmaanseTuikcn. Daar hot tijdens 
ons vetbUjf van 1915-1921 te Constantinopel niet mogelijk was in 
Anatolifi te reizen — ceistdoor de oorlogstoestand van 1914-1918, 
daama door de beginnende opstaod onder Mustafa Kemal pasha 
was het hem een gtotc vreugde dat het in 1951 voor hem mogelijk 
was een paar dagen door te breogen te Brussa, de plaats die 20 belang- 
rijk i$ geweest in de geschiedeois van de Osmaanse sultans v<56r hun 
verovering vaodelen van de Balkan, Adrianopclentcnslotte Byzantium. 

Toea Kramers in 1921 benoemd wetd tot lector in het Pcrzisch 
en Turks aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, begon daarmee pas zijn 
snidie van het Perzisch en vootal van het Oud- en Middelicaans, 
waarbi) hem zijn kennis van het Sanskrit uit de Leidse smdietijd van 
paskwam. 

Hi) begon zijn colleges in Januari 1922 met het houden van een 
openbate les: „De geschiedschojving bij de Osmaanse Turken”. 

Hij hield veel van de Perasche en Turkse diebters cn deze wetden 
vaakin de familiekring gercdtcerd; die maakte ons althans met de 
kJank en het rythme ervan bekend. 

Vanaf zijn komst in L eiden in 1921 begon hij tegelmadg met 
Dr van Arendonk, coadjutor van het Le^tum Wamerianum cn 
Prof. Palache, in die tijd nog leraar aan het Gymnasium in Den Haag, 
zijn wekeJijkse bijeeakomsten, waarin meest moeilijke Arabische 
dichters en prozaschrijveis wetden gelezen. Voor deze bijeenkomseen 
moest alJes wij ken en zij gingen door, war minder frequent, totdac 
Prof. Palache in 1943 werd gedeporteerd. Soms kwamen enkele 
anderen in de kdng, maar deze drie waren er de dragexs van, en 
voor ben ieder hebben deze bijeenkomsten veel betekend; zij hebben 
zeker bijgedragen cot hun vorming als Arabist. 

In de winter van 1922-1923 werd Kramers als dcskundige coege- 
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voegd M de Nedcrlacdse gwant te Zwitserknd, met wie Mj de 
Tykse vredescoflfcrentie te Lausanne bijwoonde. In 1925 maakte 
hij deel uit van een VolkenboadscommUsie, die in Mosoel het gcschil 
over de geensafbakening tussen Tuikije en Irak moest oplossen. 
Te kort duurde dew reis om voor hem veel direct resuliaat opte 
Icveren, vooral wai her Koetdisch betrof. 

In 1928 was Dr Wieder, directeur der Universiteitsbibliotheek te 
Leiden, begonnen met de uitgave van de Monumenta Carthografici 
Africae et Aegypd in opdiacht van Prios Youssouf Kemal van 
^8yP“* uitgave in 15 delea in foliofoimaat die betiekking heeft 
op alie oude geographische geschriften over Egypee en Afrika in bet 
algemeen. Dr Wieder vioeg aijn medewerking voor Arabischc, 
Syrische en Acthiopische tebten. Dit werk, dat hij aaavaokelijk 
met cnige cegenzin begon, pakie hem spoedig zodanig, dat hij aich 
meet en meer In de Arabische geogiaphie ging verdiepea. 2e 
kwam hij tot de vutgave van Ibn Hawkal in 1938 aaar de foto*s van 
een handschrift uit Constandnopel. 

Het vetblijf in 1951 tijdens het Orieatalistencongces in Istanbul 
maakte het hem mogelijk deze tebt in zijn ootspronkclijke votm te 
bestuderen, evenals alie paralleile handschiiften, die daai aanwezig 
zijn in de verschillende bibliotbeken van Universitcit, moskeeea en 
Serail. De aaatekeningen hierovet roilen verwerkt worden in de 
„Pfe£ace to Ibn ^wkal”, die door Dr Stem in Oxford voorbereid 
wordt met het door Kramers nagelaten materiaal, 

Reeds voor zijn benoeming tot hoogleraar in het Arabisch en de 
instelUngen van de Islam in 1939 als opvolgcr van Prof- Wensiack, 
bezoebt hij gaamc congressen in buiten- en binnenland, waat hi] 
Steeds eea voordracht hield. Ook voor het Oosters Genootschap in 
Nederland en de rweejaarlijbe congressen daaxvan gaf hij zich vcel 
moeite, eeist als secretaris, later als voorzitter. Misschien komt het mede 
door zijn zich geven aan al deze zaken, die veel van zijn tijd in beslag 
namen, dat zijn grotere werk, zoaJs de vertaling in het Frans van Ibn 
Hawkal en het meer populairc werk „Ic de schaduw van Allah” niet 
voltooid werden. Vooral in het laatste werk wilde hi) bundelen alles 
wat in de jaren van studie op het gebied van de Islam zijn bijzondere 
belaogstelling had gekiegen en hij wilde dat doen in een voitn, die 
voor ieder bevattelijk zou zijn. De voorstudie ervan nam jaren in 
beslag! de paiagrafen als een mozaiek het hoofdstuk samenstellend 
en de hoofdstukken lezamcn het voUedige beeld voimend. De arbeid 
Iveraao was studie en verpedng beide. 
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Toen kort na bet aanvaarden van zijc professomt op 9 Fcbtuacf 
1940 met cen rede over de ^^Taal van de Koran” Nederland in de 
oorlog weid betrokken en bc 2 et, trachtte hij zoveel mogclijk scuden- 
ten verder te helpen. Uit de bezettingsjaten stamt zijn Koranvertaling 
met uitgebrdde index, die binnenkort 2 a) verschijnen, petskJaar 
gemaakt door Dr van DiffeJen. Ook zijn siudie „Ovct de kunsc van 
dc IsJam” is in die jareo geschreven, oorspronkelljk bedocid als 
bijdrage voor de „Algemcne Kuns^cschiedcnis” (de Haan), nu ook 
in uitgebreider vorm apart verschenen. 

Na de oorlog, die hem phyaiek reeds zeer had aangegrepen, voJgdc 
zijn ieeiopdracht aan dc Gemeentc Universiteic van Amsterdam, waar 
hi; colleges gaf in het Azabisch. Hij trok verschillendc Iccriingen en 
■wexkteermet vreugde. Ook was hij pro-secretaris van deLcidsc Senaat. 

Na zijn benoeming als hoogleraar in het Arablsch en de instcllingen 
van de Islam was ct geen nieuwe lector voor Pcrzisch cn Turks 
benoemd, zodat hi; deze vakken bleef doceren. 

Vanaf zijn komst in Leiden schreef hi] artikelen voor dc Encyclo¬ 
paedic van de Islam. Na de oorlog vac 1940-1945 bewcrkie hij samen 
met Prof. Gibb de verkone Encyclopaedic. 

Toen in 194$ bij hec Onencalistencongies de wenselijicheid blcck 
van een tweede uitgave van de Encyclopaedle van de Islam voc lde 
hij zich als Leids Arabicus mede vetantwoordelijk voor het tot stand 
komen hiervan. 

Eerst leek het dat door zijc zwakke gezondheid medehelpcn aan 
de opzct van dit nieuwe werk geen voortgang kon hebben, maar 
de laatste twee en een half jaar van zijn leven beeir hij hieraan al zijn 
krachten gegeven. Vooral zijo bezoek aan het Orientalistencongres 
te Istanbul te 1951 was biervoor belangiijk. Niet allecn kon hi; cp het 
congres al een mededeling doen over de vordetin^ van dc opzct, 
maar ook het contact met zijn buitenlandse collegae was voor de 
voof^ang van zijn werk zeer vruchtbaar, 

In de loop van de jaren had ook dc vcrgdijkende taalstudie, de 
iiflguistick in hec algetncen, zijn gtorc bclangstelling gekregen. Het 
bestuderen van velc talen naast die welke hij doceerde was bijna als 
een speL Zoals een ander zijo tijd voor ontspanning gebruiki om 
lichtere lectuur te lezen, oam hij bij voorkeur een of andere gramma- 
tica van ecu hem nog weinig bekende taal mee op vacande. 

Zeif schreef hij ook cen beknopce Arabische spraakkucst, die door 
zijo leerling S. Bonebakker petsklaax gemaakc wordt. In 1949 ver- 
scheen zijn studio over „Dc Semietisdie talen”. 
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10 ^ een Uein« kring, die vanaf 

1931 m^dcbjks bijeen kwam om de problemen van de strucfurele 
Imguisuek te bcsprcken. Enige van ^ijn aldaat gehouden voof drachten 
zijn ook m dczc bundel opgenomen. Andere voordrichten hidd hii 
vooe de Hxstofische Kring in Ldden. De Chizareo. de voosdrachJ 
die hx, twee weken voot njn heengaan heeft gehouden bescond 
slechts uic mtgebreide aantekeningcn, die door Prof. Cense toe een 
artikd werden gevormd. 

H« bijeengaren van die venamelde wetk, dat voonover bet on^ 
gepubUc^ arokelen betteft, gedeeltelijk persklaar was, gcdeeJeelijk 
wachtend op een schaven en voltooien, dat nimmer mecr door de 
schrijver aclf kon plates viaden, heefc ml] peisooalijk vervuld van 
dankbaarheid jegens alien, die mij daarbij behulpzaam waren cn van 
raftd koeden dienen. Die warca zoweJ zijn ooUega’s aJs zijn Jeerlingen 
en vooral de commissie uit bet Ooaters Gcnootschap, die de redacne 
cn rangsehikking verzorgde. 

Zo js dan bier bijeengegaard deze ..Gelukkige Oogst”, Felix Messa, 
zoals een van zijn oud-leeriingen ootsptockelijk deze verzamtliag 
Wilde noemen. Hec is een veelheid van kleinere geschriften. op velerlc: 
gebied, gevolg van zijn ernstige cn vieugdevolle studie en van zijn 
guile i^dedcelzaainhcid, waarin hi; gelukkig was K leven «n waaxaaa 
hi; zich gaf tot aan aja sterven. 


G. A. K.-de V. R 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY AMONG THE OSMAKLI TURKS*) 

La£ts tmd GtntUmtn^ 

Wh«i, on March 26, 1896, Professor Houtsma of Utrecht opened 
the Qcw academic year with an address on the study of Turkish, he 
explained that he had hesitated to ask the attennon of his audience 
for a subject the pursuit of which had hitherto been so neglected that 
it irught be called the Ocientalists’ stepchild. Fortunately, in the last 
few decades the interest taken in the Turkish language and licerature 
has increased. NeTerthdess, when to-day I ask your attention to a 
few remarks on the development of hiscodograpby among the 
Osman] i Turks, I must begin by meationii^ the name of a man 
who was active as early as the first half of the last century and whose 
knowledge of OsxnanU historical Uterature has remained unsurpassed 
dll now- 1 mean Joseph von Hammer Purgstall, to whose untiring 
researches and devotion we owe a history ^ the Osmanli Empire 
the masterly nature of which has recently been acknowledged by 
some of the best German T\3rcologi$ts, whatever shortcomings later 
researches may have brought to light. Indeed tiie Turkish hisrodans 
of the present time have themselves considered Hammer^s history 
so important that they have set about publishing a Turkish trans¬ 
lation of it, although of course they have at hand a very great number 
of native historical works. 

.Von Hammer had already consulted practically all the Turkish 
historical works that are known even now. The oldc« of these sources 
was written, however, not earlier than the fifteenth century, despite 
the feet chat the Osmanli dynasty was founded about 1300, at which 
pedod the history of the Osmanli Turks is considered to begin, la 
that year Osman, son of Brtoghrul, made himself independent o£ 
the overlordship or the last Seljuk Sultan of began, 

at the head of a small Turkoman cnbe which had immigrated fifey 
years earlier, to govern the limited district of Karadja Hisit in 
Bithynia. 

But in those earliest times the feme and greatness of the Osmank 


*) Inaugural leecare, delivesed en the ceeuiofi of takiog op the post of Reader 
ia Paniac and TtukUh at die State UoiTcniCr of Lddeo, 22,1922. 

Joseph yoa Haaiiz>er, Ct/fHehu its Osm^isehtn ReiAiSt Pert 1827-35. 
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dyiusty was not yet sufficiently developed to set the pens of scholars, 
statesmen or poets to work in sounding its praises. Tlut will be 
dear if we cast a glance at the customs and traditions which at that 
dace characterised historiography of the Islamic world. For, as the 
political power of the Osmaniis was founded upon and must be 
explained by the poUtical condition of the Mohammedan empires 
which preceded it in Hither Asia, so also their cultural traditions, 
to which historiography belongs, cannot be comprehended without 
going back to the cultures which existed before them and upon 
which they built. 

The predecessors of the Osmanli Turks in the overlordship of 
Asia Minor were the Anatolian Seljuks, whose dynasty was originally 
a branch of the dynasty of the Seljuk princes of Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia. In the middle of the eleventh century these had become 
rulers of Persia and had also conquered Asia Minor. The Persian 
branch of the Seljuks was however driven out in the thirteenth 
century by the Mongols, whose Sultans, named Ilkhans, bore sway 
in Persia for a while, cootemporeaneously with the Anatolian branch 
of the Seljuks in Asia Minot. 

Owing to the conquest of Asia minor, this district came within 
the sphere of the Persian-Arabian Mohammedan culture, which 
had grown up in north-east Persia in the tenth century after the epochs 
in which Arab influence was predominant. 

Historiography then, as practiced in this Persian-Atabian sphere 
of colcure, contained both Persian and Arab elements. It was, gener¬ 
ally speaking, a description of the deeds of princes and governors 
who had won to power, or of their dynasties, and, although to a less 
degree, of the events which took place under their rule. This was a 
natural consequence of the political conditions in the Islamic world 
after the gradual breakup of the Empire of the Abbasid Khalifs into 
smaUer, independent kingdoms, and espedaliy of the fall of Bagdad 
in 1258. A historian could not be sure of the possibility of completing 
his work in peace and perhaps of getting a reward for his pains, 
unless he lived at the court of some prince who e^ttended his pro- 
tccdon to him. On the other hand, princes were much inclined to 
attract the scholars and historians of their time to their following, 
in order to have the achievements of their reign immortalised in a 
historical work dedicated to them and of laudatory tenor. And here 
we must add that a didactic element is not foreign to very many 
historical works of that time, that is to say, the author gives the 
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prince to vhom he dedicates his work sage lessons founded upon 
historical examples. 

Anothei result of the emergence of independent Mohammedan 
dynasties was that the Arabic language was no longer exclusively 
used to tecord events. The districts which were the first to break away 
from the Arabian Khalifate had in fact a Persian population, and the 
new dynasdes which came into being were to begin with of Persian 
nationality. Thus the possibility of expressing the hitherto suppressed 
national feeling was created. True, the religion of Islam, intioduced 
by the Arabs, remained dominant, and there was no lessening of 
the reverence for the Arabian scientific and literary tradition. But the 
absolute rule of the latter was broken and we find, in the tenth 
century of out eta, the Persian language coming into use and spreading 
in those branches of literature which wete not purely theological. 
This is true also of the subject which now occupies us, historiography. 
A typical example of this time of Transition is the reign of Sultan 
Mafimfid of Ghaana, who was ruler of north-east Persia in the tenth 
century, the land in which the national revival originated; he was 
afterwards succeeded in power by the Seljukid dynasty, alretdy 
mentioned. Here, on the borders of present-^ay Persia and Afgha- 
nisun, there arose a powerful kingdom, for enough away from the 
cultural centre of Greater Arabia, Bagdad, to favour and encourage 
the national sentiments of the Persians which had long been striving 
for utterance. It is true that Sultan Mal;unQd himself was not a Persian 
but a Turk; but the Turkish element composed a small, as yet almost 
uneducated minority, and the number of Mohammedanised Persian 
scholars and poets had for centuries been great. Therefore no Turkish 
literature grew up on Persian soil, and the birth of Turklsh-Osmanli 
historiography took place under entirely difiercnc circumstances, as 
we shall see presently. 

Sultan Mahmfid, then, Persianised and Islomised Turk as he was, 
had at his court scholars who wrote some In Arabic and some in 
Persian. In accordance with this, we have works in both Arabic 
and Persian *) concerning the reign of MabmCid and his successors. 
This Persian historiography must, by the way, be regarded as an 
imitation of the Arabic. But in the same period another kind of 
literature appears, which we may also call historiography in a sense. 


») ‘Uibl, Ta>rfi6 a/-Yamrnt. 
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but which is of national Pcnian origin- I refer to the celebrated 
«/A’wg; (Shahnimc), the great heroic poem of FirdawsI, which 
in the form known to os is dedicated to Sultan Ma^ud and describes 
the deeds and the reigns of the oldest Persian monarchs. This pro¬ 
duction was totally iifcreni from the historiography which had 
grown up in the Arabian Empire. It is an epic work, based on a 
tradition wholly native Persian, as has been convincingly demon¬ 
strated in the well-known study by Noldcke'). The original aim of 
epic is of course not to write history, for it treats of mythical as well 
as of historical events; yet the original bards and their audience made 
no distinction between the two cat^orles. Even in Piedawsi’s time, 
the material handled in the Shahname no doubt was really thought 
of as history. In collecting it, Firdawsi drew upon written sources *), 
and Arabian histotians, such as Tabari and al-BirunJ, also include 
in their works a version of the history of the Persian kings. But the 
epic treatment of historical or pseudo-ltistorical data was a new 
element, which was to play its part in historiography alongside the 
Arabian tradition hitherto followed. 

This new Iranian element, then, icappeaxs in the next etas in the 
historical writiog which was produced at the courts of the numerous 
Mohammedan dynasties in and around Persia, the chief of which 
were the Seljukids and after them the Ilkhins, the descendants of 
the Mongol conquerors of Persia. So poets also could join the ranks 
of the historians, and some were both, for instance l^md Allah 
Musuwfi, who wrote, at the beginning of the fourteenth cennuy, 
a valuable work on Persian history, dealing with the Persian dynasties, 
and also a poem entitJed ^Za&tnSme, or the Book of Victory, which 
sets out to be a sequel to Firdawsl’s ShShname and treats of Persian 
history down to the poet’s own day- 

The form of the heroic poem gave an opportunity for singing the 
praises of the pnsce under whose patronage a particular historical 
work was composed and to whom it was dedicated. For a Sultan of 
Turkish ox Mongol extraction it must have been very gratifying to 
hear hirnself celebrated as the successor of the great Persian kings 
whose fome had been spread abroad by Firdawsl’s poem. Hence it is 
that various poems of this kind arose under the name of gafamame, 
Shihinshihname, (l^gizname, and so on. The last mentioned, the 
CingizaSme, already indicates that its author, who lived at the 


*) Th. Ndldeke, Dot NatioBoApfit, ed. 2, 1920. 

•) Op. fit., p. 41. 
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court of ouft of the Mongol Sultans of Persia, included in his sor^ 
the history of the Mongol conquerors ftom Khan on, who 

were not yet Mohammedans. So we may perhaps conjecture that be¬ 
hind the court poetry of those ages there lice a Mongol ot a Turkish 
tradition also, which they brought with them from Central Asia to 
the lands of Islam. 

This period of the Mongol dynasty is uncommonly rich in great 
Persian historians, who shone in the eyes of the Mohammedan posteri¬ 
ty as models imitated again and again, and were for them as for us 
invaluable sources for historical knowledge. The most distinguished 
of them are 'AjS Malik sJ-DjuwainI, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, and latei Pashld al-Dln, the great nuiustei of the Mongolian 
Sultan Ghialn. Both treated ot the history of the Mongols from 
Cngia Khin onwards, together with that of the dynasties then ruling 
in Persia. Their style was long thought an inimitable model. The same 
must be said, alas, of other contemporary historians, whose first cate 
was not to write history, but to flourish with far-fetched and artificial 
turns of phrue, which make the sense of what we read obscure. 
This is especially to be regretted because they are our only sources 
for certain epochs. I mention as an example of this tendency Was^if- 
Ijiadrac, whose history, entitled Ta*rlk^' belongs to the same 

period, and whose style found many imitators, not least among the 
Osminlis, as will appear. 

In Che time in which these great works were produced in the field 
of history comes the rise of the dynuty of Osman, already spoken 
of. It was in the twilight of the Seljukld dynasty of Asia Minor; 
and as Persii had been under the cultural influence of Arabia before 
the days of Sultan MabmQd of Ghaena, so in the thirteenth century 
Asia Minor and its Turkish ruling house was under the sway of 
Petsian-Arabian Mohammedan culture. The various Sultans, although 
they were of Turkish race, had taken the names of earlier Sassanid 
kings, and l^onya, although it was the court of the Islamised Mongol 
Sultans, was the centre of the scholars and poets who used the Persian 
language. As regards the art of poetry, 1 need name only Mawl&n& 
Djalil al-Din RQmJ, whose great mysdc poem, written in Persian, 
had so profound an influence on the intellectual life of the Osmanli 
Turks as well The historians of this Anatolian dynasty also wrote 
in Persian; I mention here Ibn Blbl, whose work, entitled Seldjuk- 
name, has been published by Professor Hoursma in a Tuckish trans¬ 
lation and in an abbreviated Persian text 
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When ihe Empiie of the Anatolian to Scljukids collapsed, the 
strong Persian ini^uence in that region was at iirst lessened. The nine 
states which arose oat of the rvuns of the Empire under Turkish 
despots constituted so many new courts, and seemed to be less suscept¬ 
ible to Persian-Arabian culture, which in any case was on foreign soil 
there. The speech of the Mohammedan population of Asia Minor was 
neither Arabic nor Persian, but Turkish. In the age of the Seljukids, 
more and more fresh tribes of Turks from Central Asia immigrated 
and found a favourable soil for their Turkish nationality to take root 
in Asia Minor, devastated and almost depopulated as it was by the 
Crusades and so forth. Thus the country became more and more 
Turkish; the original population must have been mostly absorbed 
in the Turkish element. There sdll ousted indeed among these 
Turkish immigrants very considerable differences of race and of 
dialect, which are visible also In the oldest literary productions; 
but the union of the various sections, first under the Seljukids and 
then especially under the Osmanlis, resulted ultimately In a more 
Of less complete unidcation. 

Thus even in Seljukid times there must have prevailed in Anatolia 
a strong Turkish national life, with customs and traditions of its 
own. The scanty stock of historical sources from that age is not 
capable of giving us a complete picture of this national life, but we 
can decermine with certainty that that epoch was a kind of Turkish 
age of chivalry. The ideal for men of that time and to some extent even 
for women was to possess the virtues of a perfect knight or hero *). 
*Ashik Pasha, a dervish who lived in the time of Sultan Osman, 
gives us la his mystical didactic poem, among other things, a descfipn 
tion of the nine characteristics which a true knight must possess, 
namely a stout heart, a powerfol arm, devotion, a good horse, a 
peculiar costume, a bow, a good sword, a spear and a &ithful comrade. 
In this mediaeval sodery, a national Turkish literature speedily 
arose, despite the Persian induence which prevailed in the higher 
circles. This literature went back partly to traditions brought with 
them ftom their earlier Asiatic abodes, and flourished in t^r new 
country. Its vehicle was Turkish- We know from Ibn Bib! that poets 
and silvers at the courts of the Seljukids recited songs of victory 
to the accompaniment of that ancient Turkish scringed instrwneat, 
the kopuz. They also sang of the deeds of famous heroes, while 


*) Tfae Turkish word is aip. 
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Others performed lovesoags. But unfortucately next to nothing of 
this iitetiture has come down to us, although it is almost certain that 
many songs were written down at that time. 

Now these Turks, like the Iranians, had an epic tradition and 
knew old legends concerning the heroic exploits and the origin of 
their ancestors. Among the'songs already mentioned thete doubtless 
were many which belonged to this andent cycle of legends. They 
celebrated the deeds of the old Turkish hero-prince Oghuz, who was 
considered to be their progenitor or at least their first ruler by the 
ethnic group to which the Turks of Asia Minor originally belonged. 
What we know of these legends tests not so much upon surviving 
documents from Asia Minor, but for the most part on information 
given by the Persian historian Rashid al-Din, akeady meniioaed. 
In his great historical work, he treats of the genealogy of the Turks 
and tells us among other things that according to their tradidons 
their tribal hero Oghux Khin had six sons, whose names were 
Heaven, Earth, Sea, Sun, Moon and Star. The difierent nsuncs already 
indicate the mythological origin of this story, but none the less pos¬ 
terity regarded It as historical. In fact it appears that some events 
in the life of Oghux Khin really have a historical background; at 
any rate, it is thought chat they can be Identified with what Chinese 
historical sources cell us of the doings of a particular Turkish prince. 

Now it is quite certain that the legends and traditions concerning 
Oghuz were already written down by aon-Mohammedtn Turks, 
and historians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, both T\uldsh 
and Arabian, assure us chat this book, which they call Oghuznftme, 
really existed and was written in Mongolian characters. No such book 
is any longer to be had at present; it merely is conjectured that the 
work known as the Book of Dede Korkud which originated in East 
Asia Minor, formed part of the original heroic poem of Oghuz. 
This book is written in old-fashioned and simple Turkish and puts 
into the mouth of a wise elder named Dede Korkud, counsellor of 
Oghuz Kh8n, all manner of traditions and warnings, while it is clear 
from its contents that it cannot have got its present shape earlier chan 
the fourteenfii century, although it preserves an immemorial treasure 
of tradition *). 

Regarding the Oghuzname itself, thete still exist wrong ideas in 


*) The Book of Dede Korkud vai priitced in Cofiitaotiaople in 191? ttter 
Cvo MSS. now in Dresden and Berlin. 
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Turkey, and Turkish historians of modern times stiU chink that It 
ws an ancient liustocical work, not a h andlm g of legendary xnatecial. 
This mistaken notion is to some extent promoted by what sundry 
oider OsmanJi writers in prose and verse have left us under the 
title Oghuznaaie- These works are in form rather imitations of the 
epic bistociogtaphy of the Shihnime, the Cingiznamc and so forth, 
which I have already sketched. They begin by treating of what they 
know of the legendary Oghus Khan, next the history of the Anatolian 
Scljukids, and finally that of the dynasty of Osman down to their own 
lime. Thus here OghuxnSme means the history of Oghuz KhSn 
and of the Turkish dynasties of his line, just as (^ingizname is the 
history of Cingiz Khin and Ids Mongolian successors. 

To this very day among* the Turkish population of Anatolia some 
legends survive which belonged to the andent legendary cycle of 
Oghuz Khan. 

The rising of the lucky star of Osman, his son Oikhan and his 
descendants, and also the origios of other princely dynasties in Asia 
Minor, were again not ultimately favourable to the development of 
a genuinely Turkish literary tradition. While most of these princes 
were to begin with simply magistrates who guarded the borders of 
the Empire, far away from its cultural centre, the capital, when they 
became independent they began to feel themselves the peers of the 
earlier feudal lord Sultan *Ai& alTHn Kaikobad and of so many 
other contemporary and earlier sultans and kings of Hither Asia. 
They adopted princely manners, and thus again &voured the Persian 
influence which was dominant in ^onya. Thus they caused works 
to be composed by poets living at their courts in which the achieve¬ 
ments and the fame of their race was glorified. Much of this poetry, 
however, has not been preserved; the bulk of it was annihilated at 
the of the invasion of Timur Lang (Tamerlane) at the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

Again, poetry of this kind has not come down to us from the days 
of the earliest Osmanli sultans; the first poet of whom any work 
survives in which by implication the deeds of the dynasty of Osman 
are celebrated is AhmedJ, a hodja or lawyer, a native of the principality 
of GermiSn, which lay to the soudi of the Osmanli states. Ahmedi 
lived in the days of Timur’s invasion of Asia Minor and the temporary 
decline of che Osmanli success in war which that brought with it. 
He wrote in Turkish and probably in an old Turkish metre, not in 
accordance with the prosody which was later invariably used and was 
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borrowed from Persian- He is the first West Turkish poet to write 
on a non-religious theme. 

Atmedl's work was tailed the Iskendetnime, or Book of Alexander, 
and is a Turkish adaptation of the poem of the same name by the 
Persian poet Niaiml. It describes the deeds of Alexander the Great, 
in the form they took in Persian and Mohammedan cradidon. At the 
end, the fortunes of the dynasty of Osman come in, and the poem 
concludes with the dedication of the whole to Prince Suleim&n, 
who was then ruling the Turkish conquests in Europe from Adrian- 
ople, after the capture of his father, Sultan Biyaald the Lightning- 
flash. Afuncdl had been earllet In the service of the prince of Germiin 
and had already finished his Iskendemime at that time. Some there¬ 
fore assume that he hid originsdly dedicated his poem to that prince 
and had then treated of the dynasty of the Germi&nids at the end of it; 
supposedly he altered the ending later and put a vecaified chronicle 
of the Osmanlis in its place. 

In Al^raedl’s time a rich literature had already begun to develop 
in the Osmanll district; it used the Turkish language and gradually 
came more under the influence of the earlier Persian models. How¬ 
ever, the oldest Turkish historical work in prose with which we are 
so far better acquainted is no earlier chan the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It is the work of ^Ashik Pasha Zide, a descendanc of the 
pocc-dervish *Ashik Pashs, of whom we have already spoken. He 
was bom in 1401, lived to see the taking of Constantinople by 
Mebmed II, and died at the end of the fifteenth century. His historical 
work is known under the title HisMy c/ tb« Horn oj Osman, and 
begins with the arrival of Osman’s grandfather Suleimin in Asia 
Minor at the head of a small Turkoman tribe. Thus we find here a 
historical work of a type already sketched, which deals with the 
origins and flourishing of a particular dynasty which had risen to 
power. Its language is Turkish, and deadedly simple Turkish at 
that, with no attempt to make a display of knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic words and idioms, except in the verses which are in¬ 
serted in it. The simple style almost reminds one of that of the book 
of Dede ?lorkud, and this leads to the supposition that this book 
was intended to be read by the people, at least by a developed class 
which was not entirely under Persian influence. Thus, in diis early 
attempt at writing history in prose we may catch the pcnctratioo 
of the Turkish popular literature already mentioned. The mighty 
deluge of Persian and Arabic elements which we find later in historical 
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and othet literafure is absent, for which we may be thankfuJ. I am 
assured that there are $dU to be found in libraries at Constantinople 
and elsewhere numerous manuscripts not yec examined which treat 
in a similar style of the history of the earliest Osmanli Sultans. 
‘Ashik Pasha Zide is hitherto the only one at all well known, 
presumably because von Hammer knew and used him. In 1917 a 
printed edition of this work was brought out at Constantinople on 
the initiative of the losticute for Osmanli History. The editing was 
entrusted to a person who performed his task in such a manner as ro 
be guilty of numerous shortcomings, which led to severe criticisms 
in both the East and the West. Nevertheless, wc now have a more 
or less usable printed text of this ancient Turkish historian. Professor 
Giese of Berlin has been occupied for several years in preparing an 
edition of a still older author of whom some manuscripts exist in 
Germany. 

There exists yet another historical work in prose *) of somewhat 
later date, written in the same simple style. This starts with the history 
and genealogy of Oghuz KhSn, after which comes the history of the 
Seljukids of Asia Minor and hnaJly that of the house of Osman. 

It is clear from what I have said that the question of the origins 
of the oldest Osmanli hiscodogiaphy has hitherto been very little 
investigated. Modem Turkish historians assume that it was an ora) 
tradition to begin with, which was then reduced to writing as ttme 
went on. This fits very well with the circumstance that the oldest 
known Turkish chronicles just mentioned in the first place have a 
markedly similar style and in the second seem to agree surprisingly 
well in their narrauve of events, particularly for the earlier periods. 
One is thus inclined to assume that they all derive from an older 
source, whether oral or written, The coajeccute has been put forward 
that this older source was a theologian in whose house ‘Aahib Pasha 

2 Sde spent much lime in his youth and from whom he says hegotiasighc 
into the earliest periods*). The father of this theologian held a 
spiritual charge at the court of Sultan Orkhan. Whether he had 
watten a work or his communications were entirely by word of 
mouth does not appear- Other names also are mentioned by the authors 
as very old sources for history. 

The Osmanli writers of the following periods always had a deep 


*) Neshxl, DjibAuwni. 

^ Bakiflger in Dtr hlom, Vol. xi, p. 23 foil. 
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contempt for these old rustic productions of an age which as yet 
knew nothing of real, that is to say Persian-influenced culcure. For 
as the Empire grew and prospered, inutation of what the Persian 
Mohammedan world had produced in the way of cultural achieve- 
mcncR increased in all cireJes which laid any claim to superior educa¬ 
tion. This tendency is very well known in Osmanli poetry, and it 
was almost as strong in the domain of historiography. The language 
employed did indeed remain Turkish in by far the greatest number 
of cases, but this Turkish became all too often concealed under a 
disproportionate load of words borrowed from Persian and Arabic. 
Fortunately, there were some men of or^inaiity, but even they 
could not rid themselves altogether of the general spirit of their age. 
One of them, Hadjdji Khalifa, aleamedioaa who lived in the seven¬ 
teenth century, calls such works as that of 'Ashik Pasha Zade vague 
histories lacking in seriousness, whereas for us those works often 
are regarded as mote veracious than the stately, less naive great 
historiographers, whose information regarding the oldest periods 
is adapted to the caste and the prejudices of their own day ^). 

However, in the later period we still do find works which by 
the simplicity of their language and style prove themselves to belong 
CO the old and more truly Turkish tradition, for instance the History 
of tin HoiiH 6f Osman by Lutfl Pasha, Grand Vizier under Suleiman 
the Great, who is known from history to have been the very type 
of a genuine, old-^shioned Turk, an austere and sometimes cn^ 
man of the sword. 

The golden age of Osmanli historiography falls in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, coinciding with the height of the Empire's 
and dynasty’s prosperity itself and with productivity in other depart¬ 
ments of science and iiteraiure. The dynasty of Osman proved to be 
of longer continuance than many another in Persia before and after 
it, longer indeed than that of the mighty Timur lAng, who for a 
time had threatened to put an end for ever to the series of Osmanli 
conquests. Alongside of historical works which confined themselves 
to the entire history of the Osmanlis, there arose also Uterary pro¬ 
ductions in prose and verse which glocifled the reign and the deeds 
of some one ever-viciorious Pi<ishah, such as SuieimiD the Great, 
or SeJlm I, the conqueror of ^ypt. Besides these there were universal 
histories on the grand scale, on Persian models, philosophical re- 
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Sections on the course of events, on Arabiin models, chroricles of 
the individual towns, chionological rabies, biogcaphical works, 
descripdons of particular festivals, such as the weddings and dccuni> 
daions of princes, a complete collection of which iills many pages 
in the Use of sources consulted by von Hammer. 

It really should not surprise us that on the threshold of this golden 
age we meet, not a Turkish but a Persian history, entitled the Ei^t 
ParaSsit *), in which, in Persian ornate and artificial to the last degree, 
the story of the Sultans down to the time of Bayazld II is dealt with. 
The author came &om the Persian frontier and had taken refuge at 
the court of Mchmed the Conqueror at the time of the political 
disturbances then prevailing in Persia. 

His work received uncommon praise from later Hstoriographers 
on account of its style. One of them says: 

“This musk-veiled book, which appeared in the fortunate reign 
of Sultan Selim (may his rest in the gardens of Paradise endure for 
ever), and under the patronage of his Grand Vizier (may he ever 
have honour in the eyes of the Sultan), far excels in the excellence 
of her beauty all other book-brides of excellent beauty, the garlands 
whereof, like chains joined together, so deck her hair with perfume 
of musk as the NOxis are decked with allurements, and her &ce is 
adorned with the blush of rubricated verses from the Koran and 
passages from the sacred rraditiorL When detailed, this work is not 
tiresomely longwinded; when brief it is not annoyingly obscure”. 

This critic, however, judges the work to be too brief in its enu- 
meratioo of Osman’s virtues and not sufiiciently extensive in the 
laudations which befit the Sultans. He also is of opinion that the 
figurative language and artificiality go rather too far and he regrets 
that the author despises the adornments of moderate style; when, 
however, his own flowers of rhetoric just quoted are to be regarded as 
moderate, we can at the same dene get an idea of how flowery and 
exaggerated the style of the Persian book in question is. 

Indeed, the style which the majority of the great Turkish lustoriana 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries employed betrays an aU 
too faithful imicadon of their artifidal Persian models, already 
mentioned. Even the later generations of Turks have little taste 
left for reading their outmoded decorative style, and only a few more 
original men among them receive any mercy at the bands of present- 


*) HtAt bj Idris Bidls!, 
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day critics. Aflothci defect which mars the old writers is their attempt 
to set everydiing that the Sultans and the OsmanU troops did in a 
fevourable light; the PersiaQ-writbg author just meatioaed himself 
feackly explains that he has beeo careful to say nothing of any face 
which do not tend to the renown of the Ostnanli dynasty. Bin these 
circumstances belonged to the spirit of the rifn<«e j the Sultans had often 
themselves commissioned the compilation of a historical work and 
freedom was an idea no more familiar in the literary than in the 
political sphere. 

The numerous historians of the golden age either belonged to 
the holders of high religious offices and through their studies were 
familiar with learned Uterature, which included historiography, or 
else were high secular public officials, who owing to their long 
peregrinations in the extensive Osmanli territory and their access 
to the archives were in a position to acquire a wide knowledge 
of conditions and events ^). 

Some of them, thanks to their abundance of detail, enjoy a greater 
reputation and form a series of descriptions of the evenrs of those 
centuries. 

Among the seventeenth'Century scholars who have left us known 
historical works ^adjdji Khallfe mmt be included; we have already 
cited his contemptuous judgement of the oldest Turkish historio¬ 
graphers. This same writer, in his great Arabic catalogue of all 
Mohammedan sdentitic works, gives the following detinition of 
historiography: 

“The science of history is the knowledge of the conditions of 
peoples, their countries, their institutions and habits, likewise of 
the actions, genealogy and manner of life of individuals among them. 
Its subject is the vicissitudes of persons of bygone times, for instance 
prophets, saints, learned men, sages, ptinces, poets and so forth. 

Its rim is knowledge of ages gone by, and its benehc is the proviaion 
of examples from events, the getting of advice thereftom and the 
acquisition of experience through knowledge of the mutability of 
rimes, so that we may avoid harmful thongs and make useful things 
our own. This science gives, as it is said, a second life to those who 
employ themselves therein”. 


*) Hodja Sa'd ad-X)Ia*s Croon ^ Hiitoriis, 1300-1520; Feeevi’s hiacory, 152(^ 
1596; Na<ixBa’a hiatory, 159M660. 
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Thus £at yadjdji Khalifa. His deSflition is AOf of the most modero, 
it is true» but it breathes a spkit which is all too often lacking in 
historical works produced both before and after him. 

In the seventeenth century there also speared in Constantinople 
an encyclopaedic work of history, written in Arabic, the author 
being Melamed IV*s court astrologer ^). Hence it would seem that 
the influence of Arabic literature in the Osmanli Umpire was still 
far from extinct; and the Turkish translation of this work, made in 
the eighteenth century, is still one of the most popular historical 
works in Turkey. 

The most original and greatest flgure among the Osmanli historians 
is NaTmi, who lived into the beginning of the eighteenth century- 
Na‘imi, who was bom in Aleppo, was a high officer of state and is 
much adnuced to this day for his powerful style. The more modern 
Turkish school of literature, which seeks after forceful and simple 
expression of thought, values him above any other Osmanli author 
of that age for his literary qualities. He forms a worthy conclusion 
of the series of great historiographers of the golden age. 

Na‘iin5 is at the same time the first of a new series of authors, all 
bearing the official tide of “Imperial Historiographer”. It is true 
that b^re that, as already mentioned, someone was often com¬ 
missioned by the Sultan to produce a historical work, but that was 
an isolated occurrence happening from time to time, and the official 
position of Imperial Historiographer had, according to present-day 
Turkish historians, a totally diffiirent origin. According to them it 
was the continuation of an employment the existence of which is 
recorded since the days of Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror- There 
were then persons appointed to describe and glorify the deeds of the 
Padishah and of hU times. The first holders of this office indeed 
did not bear the impressive title of Imperial Historiographer, but 
that of Shahnamedji, which we may render composer of the Book 
of Kings. Turkish writers of the sixteenth century who mention this 
office us that these ShShname-poets recorded the evenu of their 
time in the manner of FirdawsL The title and its explanation thus 
point very clearly back to the immemorial custom of princes to keep 
a court poet, but that position was raised by the Osmanli Sultans 
to a permanent employment. In the sixteenth century the Shahnamedjis 


MmtdJdjim BasH T^rikbi. It was uanilsted into Turkish hy the poet 
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took to writmg in prose, and it would appear that little by little more 
tecogaitioft was given to thdi post, so that it became rather a public 
employment than a position at court. In an Impeml decree of 1601 
a certain HuknU ESendi is appointed Shahnatoedji and this decree 
instructs him to put on record “the victories, campaigns, wars and 
battles which take place in lands near at hand or far offj and moreover, 
ofiicial and everyday events". Notice is given therein also to clerks, 
draughtsmen and guilders in the service of the Shahname, that they 
must yield unconditional obedience to the Shahnimedji. 

Later again comes the alteration of the title of SShnamedji to that 
of Imperial Historiographer *). Nalma was one of the first who bote 
the latter title and to this very day the Turkish state has its official 
public historiographers. 

After Na^a, in the eighteenth century, these official Impenal 
Historiographers are practically the only historians, and they are 
therefore to be regarded rather as the followers of the great wdters 
of the siEceenth and seventeenth centuries than of the court poets of 
the earlier Sultans, who need hardly be taken into account as historical 
sources. Even in the eighteenth century events could not be recorded 
in Turkey with complete freedom of conscience. Several times we 
see that certain parts of the work of a historian were revised by his 
successor on orders from above, because they contained informanon 
compromising to certain persons. Most historiographers were dis* 
missed during their lifetime and occasionally, it would seem, banished, 
which ine^cates that the position was not altogether without its 
dangers. The fiicts which had to be recorded In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were often not of such a kind to bear witness to the fame of 
the evct-victotious Osmanli army. For one whole year we have no 
records at all, and in recent times Turkish historiacs have been occupied 
in filling this gap by consulting contemporary Persian sources and 
other data. It appears fcom their researches that the events of that 
year must have been deliberately omitted and it is noteworthy that 
precisely in that year the Osmanli arms sufieced a serious defeat at 
the hands of the Persians. 

In the long run the government’s interest in the post of Imperial 
Historiographer slackened, and $0 consequently did the importance 
of the post. Persons who, being out of fovour with the Sultan or a 
Vizier, were not accounted fit for any other position, might stUl 
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hold the petty office of Imperial Historiographer. Others were 
invested with that office together with irapottant public functions 
which left them insuffidcnf leisure to give attention to the events of 
the time, unless they did as the old Persian historiographer Rashid 
ahOin is reported to have done and used the space between morning 
prayer and sunrise every day for that purpose. And most of the nomi¬ 
nal holders of this office at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries took no great tremble to fulfil their 
duties. 'Fbey left a great deal of the recording of the period during 
which they held the post fur the pens of their successors, trusting 
that they would display more industry. If it were not for a few power¬ 
ful figures who brought the unsrcadycar of historiography back into 
the right track, we should be as ill informed concerning the internal 
condition of the Osmanli Empire in those days as we arc of the history 
of the Seljukids. 

In 1846 matters had gone so far that the records of events were 
some twenty years behindhand The holder of the office, who had 
been appointed Imperial Historiographer not long before, set forth 
in a detailed memorial to the Grand Viaer that things could not go 
on in that way any longer. He pointed out that what had been written 
since 1770 had ceased even to be printed, and that he himself, owing 
to his position as head of the Imperial chancelary, had no time to 
fill so important an office as that of Historiographer as well- For 
he considered that the task of the Imperial Historiographer was of 
more consequence and wider scope than the hitherto prevaJent 
opinion concerning it supposed. Besides recording appointments 
and replacements, internal conditions, wars with foreign countries, 
and examination of the reasons for the superiority of the Turkish 
aimed forces, ail of which doubtless answers to the true meaning 
of the word ‘‘history”, he is of opinion that historical works should 
also set forth the reasons for the defeat of the troops, besides giving 
information concerning contemporary events in foreign States. In 
this judgement the spirit of modern times is already at work. Modecnity 
had formally entered the Turkish Empire in 1830, but so far it had 
come nowhere near breaching new life into tbe various social customs 
and tradidonaJ conceptions. The presenter of the memoiial just 
mentioned found that it was so; no attention was paid to his proposed 
reforms, and he therefore resigned his post. His successor never 
troubled his bead with historical writing at all. 

Yet there was then quietly at work the man who was to rescue 
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Osmanli histofiogrtphy irom its degndfluon aod to lead itthencefonh 
into new, modem ways, a5 legards both content and form. I mean 
Ahmed Djewdei Pasha, a statesman and jurist of that day, who wrote, 
under Sultan *Abd al-Medjid, a detailed histoiy on a large scale of 
events since 1780. Ahmed Djewdet Pasha in consequence bote the 
tide of Imperial Hiscociographec for a time. 

He broke away from the past in two points especially. Firstly, he 
made use of Western historical sources, although as yet only to a 
small eatent, a thing which practically not one Turkish author had 
previously thought of doing. Secondly, in writing history be intro¬ 
duced a simpler, less flowery style, in agreement with the tendency 
which was then making its way in Turkish literature. Even his 
immediate predecessors m the office of historiographer had inter¬ 
larded their writings with difficult Arabic and Persian expressions 
and often preferred to use the riming prose which characterised the 
older style. 

After Ahmed Djewdet Pasha, interest in history and the study of 
history increased so much, and the methods and forms in which 
the interest found expression became so multiple, that it forms a 
chapter in itself- Down to the Great War [i.e., the first world-war, 
1914-1918], a number of qualified men busied themselves with the 
questions relating to the history of their country and the total of 
works published during that time is very latge. Durir^ the war an 
Institute of Osmanli History was formed, which ever since 1914 
has been publishing an important periodical and has among other 
things encouraged the printing of the old Turkish historiographer 
'Ashik Pasha Zade, of whom mention has been made. 

Finally, I would not leave unmentioned the close lelations which 
arose between histotiogt^hy in Turkey and the introduction of 
printing into the Empire ‘). It is well known that the religious and 
economic prejudice against that art was not sufficiently overcome to 
allow the printing press access to Turkish Mohammedan book- 
production until the third decade of the eighteenth century. And the 
first printer of books who was able to get the Sultan’s approval of 
the establishment of a printing office was not a real Turk, but a Hun¬ 
garian converted to Islam. Furthermore, numerous limitations were 
stili attached to this practise; certain religious texts were under no 
circumstances to be printed and the express approval of the PSdishah 

») Bibkger, S/ambuler Buthvtstn im 18. JsbrbunJtrty Leipzig 1919. 
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had to be obtained afresh for every new work to be set up. The 
establishment of the printing office in itself involved many difficulties; 
it is reported that six Turks were sent via Vienna to Leiden to have 
forty or fifty hundredweight of Turkish types got ready *). Now it 
is quite worthy of notice that nearly all the works which were ex¬ 
cellently printed in Constantinople In this earliest period dealt with 
histori^ or geogtaphicai themes- It was actually the original in¬ 
tention to make all Osmanli historians accessible to the reading 
public in good editions, and in fact the great work of Nalma was 
published in 1734, preceded and followed by some smaller histories. 
The work of the contemporary Imperial Historiographer was also 
printed. 

As a result of political disturbances, the undertaking so zealously 
begun was to be brought to an uodmely halt, and that In about the 
same rime as the year whose events were not recorded by the writers. 
The first printer died soon after and when the work was resumed, 
the printing establishment led a feeble existence, which soon came 
to an end. It was not until 1784 that a new one was started, probably 
under the supervision of the Imperial Historiographer of that day. 
And the first-fruits of its press was once mote the historical work of 
the Imperial Historiographers who were then active. 

And yet again, when in 1831 the first State printing-press was 
started in Constantinople to publish an official gazette for govern¬ 
mental communiques, the ‘Ulema who was charged with the director¬ 
ship of the gazette and the press was then holder of the office of 
Imperial Historiographer- His immediate successors also combined 
the two posts- However, at first no more historical works were mul¬ 
tiplied by printing; the series, which has never since been closed, 
was not begun till the great work of Ahmed Djewdet Pasha was 
published- 

The position of Imperial Historiographer continues and for the 
time b ei ng is entrusted to ‘Abd al-ftahmin Sherif Bey of Constanti¬ 
nople, who is nearly eighty years old. What he has to record concern¬ 
ing the fortunes of the “well-protecred” Osmanli States is not 
unmixedly glorious events, as of old. Many are even iacUned to 
believe that before long we must write “finis** to Turkish history, 
marking a greater alteration for the country and the people than has 
yet occurred since the dynasty of Osman was founded. This the future 
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must icveal to us, but what is certain is that even in the fature there 
shall be v^ritten the history, perhaps not of the exalted dynasty of 
Osman, but certainly of the Turkish nation, which Is now concencra- 
ring its powers again and most certainly will sooner or later, whenever 
it makes itself felt as a true national unity, make good the saying 
that a Turkish writer set down soon after their defeat, “The Turk 
is never so alive as when Europe supposes him dead’*. 

I cannot end this inaugutal lecture without expressing my profound 
appreciation of the guidance which you. Professor Snouck Hutgconje, 
have given me since my student days, and not less fox the interest 
which you always showed in me at the time of my sojourn in Con* 
standnople. All those who have or have had the advantage of being 
numbered among your students wU understand all that that means. 
I count it a fortunate omen that on my rcnim to the Academy I may 
begin my new post under your Re«otship. 

Asid I must also say a word of thanks to the Curators for the 
recommendation which they made to the Government regarding my 
nomination and for the trust which they have thus expressed in me. 



ISLAM IN ASIA MINOR *) 


Ask Minor was the cradJe of the Ottoman Empire and ever since 
its foundation remained for six centimes the kernel of the State. 
In recent years the new Turkey also has been reborn in Asia Minot 
and the land occupied by the new Turkey about coincides with the 
borders of the former one, now that the districts occupied by non- 
Turkish peoples are subtracted from the ancient kernel. Owing 
to the increased political importance which Ask Minor has acquired, 
with Angora as its capital, for Turkey, and thus indirectly for world- 
politics, the study of the remarkable process of development which 
Islam has gone through in these regions has come mow into the centre 
of attention. The phenomena connected with it are of great im¬ 
portance not merely from the point of view of the history of religion, 
but still more so for our knowledge and better comprehension of 
present-day conditions in that country. For, when we leave on one 
side the very latest State organisation of the new Turkey with its new 
constitution (whose vitality by the way is still to be proved by the 
event) the Western concept of a separation of Church and State has 
so far found no admittance, Consequently, the influence of religious 
convictions rakes on a much more universal character. 

The subjea of the development of Islam in Asia Minor was re- 
cendy dealt with as a whole, and for the first time as such, by the Ger¬ 
man Orientalist Babinger. Babingei had already studied for a long 
while the phenomena connected with his subject and consequently 
was exceptionally well qualified to make a collective examination. 
Nevertheless, his invest^adon could in many respects be no more than 
a statement of the problem, considering that that region is but ill 
equiped as yet with preliminary researches. It U true that, besides 
general histories of the Turks, meritorious contributiona have been 
put forth, especially towards the understan^og of the orders of 
dervishes in Asia Minor, for example those of Jacob and Huart, to 
mention no others, but a number of sources have not yet been 
examined. On the other hand, Turkish scholars also have set about 
interesting themselves in the religious history of their people i and 
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iiact firstly they have the sources neftret ac hand and sccoudly they 
may lomeames be thought betru qualified than we to judge of the 
facts, their assistance i$ gteat value for a true insight into ^ whole 
matter. 

It is my principal object at present to give a general view of the 
results which Babinger has reached and at the same time to inform 
you of the opinions of the Turkish experts, especially of Professor 
Kopnilu ZIde Fu’ltl Bey, of Istanbul. His great erudition makes 
him a master of this subject. Among his preliminary studies, I mention 
especially his book T6e prsi mysUes in Turkish liUratuH in the 
second pan of which he speaks of the work of the dervish poet 
Yunus Emre, who lived about 1300. The different attitude of Western 
and Oriental scholars to the recorded data is in many cespects ini> 
port ant. 

First, let me say a few words regarding the sources. Especially 
for the oldest period, up to the rise of the Osmanli power, they are 
unusually scanty, In consequence of the loss of many early historical 
works in the ceaseless wars and devastations of which Asia Minot 
was the scene during the Crusades, the conflict with the Byaantine 
Empire, the invasion of the Khwirizmians and Mongols and finally 
that of Timur Lang. From then on, the historical work of Ibn Bibi, 
which is accessible to us in Professor Houtsma’s edition, is of great 
value; there are also historical monographs in libraries at Istanbul 
and elsewhere in Turkey. These date from the Seljuk period and 
include a number of Seidjuknames which have cot yet been examined. 
There also still remain one or two of the andeut, pte-Osmanli poets, 
while a study of the quite extensive literature of the various orders of 
dervishes, with its numerous lives of saints, can also still yield 
considerable results. The information given by the later o/fidal 
Turkish histodographers is too much influenced by pragmatic views 
and partisan feeling against unorthodox religious movements to 
serve as a trustworthy source. Often we do better to consult con¬ 
temporary Byaantine historians and also those of Egypt, when these 
mention Asia Minor in the course of thdr histories. Also, we must 
not neglea the epigraphic material to be found in Asia Minor, which 
so far has been exploited only in part, especially from the Tiirkish side. 

The Isbtnising of Asia Minot went hand in hand with its Tuicidsing 
If we want a date, we may take the year 1071 as out starting-point. 
It was then that Alp Arslan defeated the Byzantine Emperor decisively 
at Mallzkcrd in Armenia. From that time on, the Seljuk armies 
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foiced their way steadily forwards to the west, and with that went a 
great immigration of Turkoman tribes, which icimigtatiofi was 
encouraged by the Seljuk So] tans of Persia for political reasons. 
These Turkomans, who came from Central Asia, were not the only 
Turkish tribes which settled in Asia Minor; still earlier, the Byzantine 
Bmperors had assigned dwellingplaces there to Chdstian Turkish 
peoples which were their allies; furthermore, Turkish dements 
coming from the north over the Caucasus and from the cast had earlier 
penetrated into the country. Indeed, even in rhe Mongol epoch and 
under Timor great migrations of population had taken place among 
the Turks, so that we may say that a period of ethnic stabilising did 
not set in till after 1400. If we enquire as to the social and religious 
conditions in Asia Minor under the Seljuk dynasty, which was in 
power there in the thirteenth century, wc cannot expect to find a 
simple picture. 

Alongside the Mohammedan Turkish immigrants there were 
also still TO be found there the Hellenised Christian inhabitants. 
This population, it is true, in the long run was almost endtely ab¬ 
sorbed into the mass of the conquerors and the particulars of this 
admixture are not known to us, but it is obvious that it did not 
disappear without leaving traces of its existence behind. There is 
difference of opinion especially concerning the inilueaces of this 
ancient Christian population on religious conceptions which emerged 
later in Asia Minor. While Bablnger in general is inclined to see the 
effect of the Christian element in definite phenomena of popular 
religious belief, for instance the honour paid to saints, from the 
Turkish side attempts are made to insist that these phenomena have 
rather their roots in andenc and genuinely Turkish popular traditions, 
brought in with the Turkoman tribes. 

“When dealing with so very complex a problem as that now under 
discussion, it seems impossible to take up a standpoint on prindple. 
In any case, wc must begin by putting together the facts which have 
come down to us, as they present themselves. Since the religious 
development of Asia Minor was completed under the label of Islam, 
investigators are right in trying to hold to Islam so frx as possible 
as the clue in their studies. 

The Turkish conquerors who brought Islam had themselves got 
acquaioted with this religion only a comparatively short time prev¬ 
iously. Before their conversion, the Turkomans bad in great measure 
been Chastlans, and we must assume that there survived among 
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them also Qmstian coaceptions, together with Manichaeaa and 
Buddhist Ideas. In Persia furthermore they made the acquaintance 
of a form of Islam which after a dcTelopment of four centuries 
there presented a picture of great religious disunity. For in Persia 
especially, and also in Transoxania there existed, alongside of ortho¬ 
doxy, a great multitude of heretical Shi^ite movements, which had 
most recently, at that time, found a reinforcement in Sufism, which 
was then flourishing and not yet regulated- 

The efiect of this Persian Islam on the various social strata of the 
Turkomans was of varying character. As far as the Seljukid sovereigns 
were concerned, it appears that once they had become a Mohammedan 
dynasty, they mostly took up an orthodox attitude, at least in Persia, 
and this is quite explicable by reason of theit opposition to the Buyids, 
who were Shi’ites. This is less certain regarding the Sdjuks of Konya 
in Asia Minor. Their conduct and also the records they have left 
behind give the impression rather of sympathy for the cull of Ah and 
other unorthodox ways of thought, although it is plain that they were 
far from declaring themselves Shi*ices. One thing is quite certain, 
namely that they and their great fanctionaries were quickly Iranlsed 
and in every way renounced thdr Turkish origin as far as possible. 
Even the official language was Persian. 

The situation was altogether dlflerent among theit Turkoman 
subjects. Among them Islam remained but a veneer and the old folk- 
traditions lived on more strongly. So, even in Asia Minor, they re¬ 
mained nomadic for a long while and theit clans moved about the 
country as wandering towns, while in the real towns there lived the 
representatives of the Iranlsed State authonties and the original 
population. Among the half-aomadic Turkomans great authority 
was still attached to the Babas, that is to say to the veritable 
successors of conjurors and wonder-workers whom we find among 
heathen Turks under the names of kams, naans and shamans. 
We may then assume with the Turkish scholar Fu'id Bey that these 
simple Turks were quite indifierent to the theological controversies 
within Islam between Sunna and Shl^a and regarded the utterances 
of their Babas as the supreme law in everythiog. On the other hand 
it is probable that the new population, for the very reason that paga¬ 
nism survived in it, was very susceptible to the unorthodox concep¬ 
tions of the followers of Ali- 

And before long there arose like infiuences even in Asia Minor 
itself. For once the Anatolian Seijukids were firmly established in 
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power, Islam made its arrival felt in another “way also, namely through 
a great affluence of mystic elements, which gradually made their way. 
Asia Minor, the district newly acquired by Islam, whose rulers did 
not show themselves very strict Sunnis, exercised a strong influence 
on the gtcat mystical thinkers of the Muslim world. 1 mention only 
the names of Ibn aI-‘Arabi, who spent some time in Konya, and of 
Djaial al-Din Rumi, whose father had already left Khorasan for fear 
of persecution and taken refuge in Asia Minor. These great mystics 
brought not only religious influences but also Persian culture with 
them. They and their disciples thus found suppon and favour 
especially with the higher, Iianised strata of the population, of 
which as already said the Sdjuk dynasty formed the centre and which 
was to be found especially in the dties. From the point of view of 
readiness to receive heterodox religious elements, the new territory 
acquired by Islam in Asia Minor may perhaps be compared with 
North America at the time of the first European settlements there. 

The lower and less Iranised classes of the people also had their share 
in the mysdeal influence, but here rarlier in the form of wandering 
dervishes, who especially in the Mongol period fled from Turkestan, 
Khorasan, Iraq and Persia to Asia Minor and arrived there in great 
numbers. They journeyed in groups through the country and in 
great measure belonged to the category which we style Kalcndcrs. 
From Transoxania and Khorasan they also brought mystical Sufi 
conceptions with them. But despite their spiritual relationship to the 
great Sufi sheikhs of the East, the mysticism of these wanderers, who 
belonged to the lowest classes of the people, had taken strange forms. 
Their leiigioos ideas are not accurately known to us, but in general 
their members were characterised as badnls, that is esoterics. To 
explain the fact that their influence on the Turkoman tribes in Asia 
Minor and also in Sjma was so remarkably great, Pu’id Bey suggests 
that among these Iqdender dervishes there was already a contingent 
of Turks from Transoxania, and indeed that even some of the 
mystical sheikhs to whom they traced their doccrine were already 
Turb. 

Thus ir is certain that Aaia Mbot in all strata of its population was 
exposed to Sufi influences. In addition, it may well be assumed 
that besides the natural t^sposition of the various elements in the 
population, the distress of the times inclined the inhabitants to accept 
mystical conceptions. This phenomenon may be repeatedly observed 
in the history of Islam, and not of Islam only. 
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But while the lulers of the knd and the higher social classes for 
their part did not go loo far ia ertiemist ideas aad, although in general 
always well disposed towards the various manifestations of Sufism, 
yet accepted more and more the orthodox form of Islam, the thought- 
patterns of the Sufis and the followers of Ali quickly became firmly 
tooted in the lower cases especially. This manifested itself in the 
great number of mystic orders, or t^lfcas, which sprang up, as Ba- 
bingci says, like mushrooms in Anatolia and adorned themselves 
with the names of famous Sufi sheikhs from the East, or of those 
who had been active in Asia Minot itself. As an example of the latter 
category we may mention the orders of Mcwlcwi and Bektashi, 
which still continue to flourish, with many other tarifeas, in Turkey 
and have countless adherents among the populace. In the earliest 
centuries after the Islamising of Asia Minot however, the sodal 
and political importance of these orders were much greater chan 
now. Pu’ld Bey says In one of his works chat in the Seljuk period 
a new order of this kind was so to speak olEdaliy recognised by the 
government. The different mystical brotherhoods formed numerous 
groups, assodated with one another or Independent, which sometimes 
even appear to be arranged in accordance with geographical and 
ethnical standpoints, and therefore, aa is still the case, cake on the 
character rather of sects than of religious orders. 

It marks the peculiar character of the Islamic development of Asia 
Minor that the whole social grouping of the people seems to be con¬ 
nected with the grouping into tarikas or sects, which all had this in 
common, that they aimed at a definite religious or moral ideal. There 
are to be found other commxmities also in Asia Minor which are 
essentially related to the ^ikas. German investigators put these 
associations into the category of societies of men {M^iurbunday 
Ibn Banua gives us information about this kind of associations, whose 
members strove in common after a moral ideal, futtiwa, and at the 
same time formed a kind of guild of artisans. One of these Miantr- 
bfoJea was the corps of Janissaries, which was itself in close assoda- 
tion with the order of the Bektashi. 

It is natural to suppose that this remarkable social structure re¬ 
presents a survival of pre-lslamic communal forms, but so far as I 
know, no one has yet succeeded in finding concrete evidence of this. 

As already mentioned, the religious conceptions and practices of 
the various orders of dervishes are not yet sufiidently known, but 
according to what we leam from Jacob, for instance, concerning the 
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Bektashls and information from contemporary Turks, it would seem 
that in any case the order just mentioned knows a number of in¬ 
stitutions reminiscent of Chcstianity, for instance confession; even 
that it is possible for Christians to belong to this order. On the ocher 
hand, it is claimed on the Turkish side that immemotlal Turkish 
religious conceptions arc preserved in the Bektashi doctrine, for 
instance the adoration of Heaven as father and Earth as mother, 
in agreement with the terminology of the Orkhon inscriptions. 

In the history of Asia Minor under the Seljukid and Osmanli 
dynasties, the orders of mystics played a furthet important part in 
the shape of the numerous rebellions which arose in the name of 
a religious ideal; they are usually known as the dervish rebellions. 
Here one point calls for attention, and it is very characteristic of the 
internal organisation of these orders or sects, and that Is the absolute, 
blind obedience with which a spiritual leader was followed by his 
disdples. Obedience and devotion belong, as is well known, to the 
rules of all mystic orders, but in the many disturbances brought about 
by dervishes of which Asia Minor has been the scene, they have been 
manifested in extraordinarily powerful ways. The dervish rebellions 
constituted a very serious threat to the authority of the reigning 
dynasty, They were characterised by the unusual enthusiasm with 
which all adherents, men, women, and children, followed their 
religious leaders through thick and thin. 

The first great uprising of a religious colour of which we have any 
mfbrmation occurred as early as the days of the Seljukid dynasty, in 
the thirteenth century, A great popular movement then arose among 
the Turkomans in East Anatolia. Under the leadership of their chief. 
Baba IsbSk, or as he called himself Baba Rasul Allah, they captured 
several cities and it cost Sultan Ghiath al-Dlo much trouble at last 
to destroy these rebellious hordes. Not much is known of the reasons 
for this rising; according to Ibn Blbi, Bibi Isbak preached doctrines 
belonging to the cult of Ali. But as to the great political importance 
of this rebellion out sources leave us in no doubt. 

Especially from the Turkish side this first manifestation of religious 
rebcllloQ is emphasised, because it clearly manifests itself as a rising 
against the Iranising dynasty and against the towns. Now since our 
data show that there existed spiritual connections between Biba 
Ishak’s rebellion and the numerous revolutionary movements which 
succeeded it, as also between BibS Isfiak and the founders of mystical 
orders which appeared later, such as Hadjdji Bektash, Tutirish 
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lesefttchecs are also inclined to see in all these movements expressions 
of the national Turkish spirit working out, 

However that may be, the history of the frequent troubles of a 
religious character which are to be found in the first centuries of the 
Osmanli Empire is of importance for a knowledge of the process 
of development of religious life in Asia Minor- Ali these phenomena 
ate connected with each other, and Babinger, by his studies of the 
dervish rising in Western Anatolia at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, under the spiritual leadership of Sheikh Situawna-oghlu 
Badr al-Din, has emphasised the enormous religious and political 
significance which must be accributed to such movements. In this 
connection I would also mention the great dervish rising of 1527, 
led by Kalender-oghlu, also known as Hadjdji Bektash-oghJu 
Kalender Celebi. 

Two of these revoludooaty movements actually reached their 
aim to such an extent as to result in the rise of new dynasties. The 
first of these is the dynasty of the IJaraman-oghius in Konya, which 
arose during the decline of the Seljukid dynasty and which traced 
its pedigree back to the mysterious dervish NQra to whom some 
writers ascribe Armeniaa and therefore Christian origins. Spiritual 
connections exist also between this event and the rising of Bfiba 

Isbak- 

The second successful rising was of much greater importance, 
for it contributed to the rise of the Safawids in Persia. Although the 
ancestor of this dynasty. Sheikh Safi al-Din, belonged to Ardahil 
in Aaerbeijan, still his descendents propagandised for their Ideas in 
Asia Minor for the most pan, and Shah Isma‘Il, who preached an 
outspokenly Shi’ite doctrine and became the first Safawid Shah of 
Persia, found in the beginning of the 16th century his greatest support 
in Asia Minor. The majority of his supporters came from the region 
around the Gulf of Adalia, the present Sandjafe Tckke, where even 
today there is still a population in many respects remarkable and 
heterodox. Only with great difficulty did the Osmanli Sultan Bayazld 
II succeed in driving out of the country the rebels under their leader 
BSba Shah Kuli and thus probably saving Asia Minor from being 
conquered by Shah Ismail. Bayazid’s successor, Selim I, continued, 
as is well known, the contest with Persia, which had now become 
Shiite. 

From the facts just mentioned it is clear how the Osmanli Sultana 
weie obliged to take measures gainst the dervish distuzbances in 
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oidftT to maintain thtir authority in the country. The house of Osman 
however does not seem originally to have taken up so decided a 
position in opposition to the mystic propaganda of the sheikhs and 
dervishes in their domains. On the contrary, everything indicates that 
they, like the Seljukid dynasty, were at first well disposed towards 
the Sufis and their followers. Of course it was in the first place the 
higher classes of Sufis; but the religious movements among the popul* 
ace, the development of mystic orders, v/ctc also sympathcti<^ly 
received by them and were granted all manner of marks of favour. 
Wc need not be surprised at this if we remember that the first Osmanli 
Sultans were Turkoman chieftains, as yet little alfected by Iranian 
influence. Some would even deduce from the fact that the names of 
Osman’s father, his brothers and his son Otkhan are all non-Turkish 
or pagan, that Osman himself was the first to accept Islam and there¬ 
fore to change his name. However, it must be recognised that even 
if this opinion is correct, the choice of the name Osman does not 
definitely indicate strong Shi*itc sympathies. 

However that may be, the preference of the new rulers for the 
mystical dements in the various strata of the people is certain; 
the historical sources inform us of shdkhs and Babas with whom they 
had dealings. Not until their power had increased and they had won a 
prominent position in the world of Islam was it inevitable that the 
gulf which parted them liom the religious and political aspirations 
of their people grew wider. They began to see, that the flourishing 
development of the system of mystic orders with its peculiar sodal 
oiganisarion would sooner or later become a danger to their authority, 
and as already said, the Sultans of the fifteenth century were already 
taking great pains bloodily to suppress the rebdllous dervishes. By 
force of circumstances they were thus driven more and more in the 
direction of orthodoxy, however much they personally continued to 
admire Iranian culture and the Ixaman-thau^ mystic sheikhs and 
scholars who moved in Court circles. It seems to have been especially 
after the conquest of Egypt by Selim I that the Osmanli Sultans 
definitely took to the Arabian, Sunnite way and quitted that of the 
Persian Shi’ites. Beyond a doubt their political opposition to Persia 
also influenced this change of front, since that country had become 
o/fidaJly Shi’ite. Furthennote, the assumption of the title of Khalif 
must have played its part in making the dynasty of Osman champions 
of orthodox Islam. None the less, down to the end of this dynasty 
the tradition survived tiaat every Sultan must belong to a particular 
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tanka. TTius it ^ reported concemicg the last Sultan but one, 
Mchmed V Reshad, that he was a zealous Mewicwi. 

In the seventeenth century the last traces of rebellion resulting 
from mystical movements among the population appeared. After 
that it seems that mystical ideas had lost their power to arouse the 
common people. It is true that the people was no mote strictly 
orthodox in feeling then than before and its numerous tarilsas and 
Sects were tolerated; but from the oHiclal point of view they were no 
longer significant. Only, in this connection we muse not omit to 
mcntif>n the anmhilation of the corps of Janissaries by Sultan MabmQd 
II at the beginning of the ninccoenth century and his attempts to root 
out the order of the Bektashis, who were connected with the Janis¬ 
saries. 

This extermination, however, was not quite successful; the order 
of Bektashis is sell in existence at this moment and has many followers 
in Asia Minor, indeed whole villages profess allegiance to it, and the 
same is true of the numerous other tarlljas which still exist. Time is 
lacking now even to summarise the religious, ethnic and social 
phenomena which are still noteworthy and more or less well-known, 
and arc even to-day to be found in Asia Minor and exhibit a number of 
points of connection with the great movements of which history 
tells us. 

In any case. Ask Minor presents the picture of an outwardly 
Sunni Muslim people which in all its classes has been exposed to the 
deep penetration of mystical Sufi influences. It Is not only the lower- 
class man who tends to satisfy his mystical desires by assocktion 
with a particular order, without actually joining the brothers of that 
order. The more enlightened also seek the right way in that fashion. 
Most certainly Sufism has set a clear stamp even on the proper names 
which arc now in use in Turkey. 

That pre-Islamic Christianity had on the whole its part in this 
development is pretty well to be assumed, not only because Eastern 
Christendom itself already possessed more mystical elements than 
orthodox Islam; to this day it happens that Christians aloi^side of 
Mohammedans belong to one and the same mystic sect. And the fact 
that in very recent times indeed there has arisen in Adana a new sect; 
half Christian, half Mohammedan, which calls itself the Beyberiye, 
shows both how susceptible the popuktion still is to mystical in¬ 
fluences and also how closely connected these same influences are 
with Christianity. We must also remember the remarkable phano- 
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menoc of the recognitioc in Asia Minor and in Istanbul of saints who 
£nd Christians as well as Mohammedans to do them honour. 

Finally, 1 wish here to make mention of an attempt which was made 
in the last years before the [hrst world-]war to give the tankas a share 
in the latest internal polidcs. This happened on the occasion of the 
establishment of rhe polldcal party called Ukera/ Entente. The founder 
of this party was Dr- Ri 2 a Nui Bey, known also in conncaion with 
Kemal’s polldcal acdvltles, and it was his aim to achieve thereby a 
counterpoise to the steadily increasing power of the group of Unity 
and Pro^rets, Biza Nur Bey was then able Co enlist the aid of persons 
who had connections in the circles of the mystical orders. He was, 
however, quite early forced to the conclusion that the help of these 
cjcles was useless to him and that those individuals who belonged 
to them were totally lacking in polldcal insight. 

This is not to say that his judgement was correct, but it needs 
cause no surprise chat the phUosopby of modern paicy-polidcs is 
not comprehended in circles which fbr centuries have lived under the 
tradition of very unmodem conceptions. That does not prove that 
the mystic organisations cannot play an important part behind the 
scenes. On the contrary, in my opioion there can be no doubt that 
dosing the violent upheaval and reoiganisadon which the Turkish 
people have been undergoing in recent years the peculiar religious 
aspirations of the populace must have very considerable influence. 



THE ROLE OF THE TURXS IN THE HISTORY 
OF HITHER ASIA •) 


We are accustomed to divide the peoples of the world into different 
classes, according as, in our eyes, their culture is more or less ad¬ 
vanced- In so doing wc put at the top, on the one hand, the civilised 
nations and at the bottom the savage tribes living in a state of nature. 
Between these two extremes we have another large group, to which 
we deny the right to count themselves entirely as civilised peoples, 
but which are on the way to become dviUsed sooner or later. Now 
we might argue for long enough as to what exactly is meant by the 
expression "a cultured people”; indeed we might ask ourselves if 
culture as such can really be predicated of a whole nation. And just 
of late we have been forced to give up a large number of ideals, but 
in consequence we have perhaps become more ready to make allow¬ 
ances and gentler in our judgement of other nations. 

I would suggest to you this evening that you too provide your¬ 
selves with a large dose of tolerance for the subject which is to occupy 
us, namely the Turks. The Turks indeed belong to those people which 
history has taught us to approach with a certain uneasy abhorrence. 


*) This lecture, wliich wfl$ delivered fe 1923 arid describes the pan played 
by the Turks in Asia Minor, ends wich the senceoce *'Ve muse leave history 
to say the last word”. 

The author, when on a visit to Istanbul la September 1951, was able peraooally 
to observe, to hU great satisfaction, that the development of Turkey has led to 
a prosperous, economically Indep^ent State of fiatiooally conscious Turks, 
both men and women. It was just then that Turkey jmoed the Ailastic Pact. 

The dty of Angota, oow known (by its clasalcal aama) of A n k a r a, sdll 
desedbed in 1923 as la bctu hommtaU il U ^cue vtrtisalt, has become a very 
up-to-date town, with large govemmeof buildings, a utuverslty and so forth. 
A Turldth middle class has come into being, indusexies have bee n set up, and all 
this in less than twenty-five years. It is impossible to pi^t out in connection 
with every statement which still was true in 1923 the changes which have now 
rakeo place. One is all the more impressed by the ptod^ous amount of work 
abat must have been dene to produce these altecatioos in so short a time. 

Nowadays the women are completely emancipated in the best sense of the 
word. They may study, and also fill sU offices, even that of \ edge. Here and there 
«ne still hears ^ rescuon against this, but the women will never let this freedom 
be taken firom them. The present article brings out the fact that the Turks were 
40 CO speak prepared through the last few ceortmes to develop into a n atio n 
which knows Itself, thanks co che genius of Mustafa Kemal Pasha (KemalAra- 
curk) (Red.). 
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Ajiyone who has even & smattering of European history knows that 
this people was the terror of our part of the globe down to the end 
of the seventeenth century, that for ages they tyrannised over all 
South-Eastern Europe and even constituted for centuries a threat 
to our Western European Christian culture. Even in the Netherlands, 
which remained safely out of their purview, the remembrance of those 
times survives when we say that someone “curses like a Turk**. 

We can therefore understand to some creent why the Turks are 
mostly considered as a people which does not yet share fully in the 
blessings of dvilisanon. To this judgement there contributes, be¬ 
sides the disputes of earlier ages of which mention has just been made, 
the circumstance that the Turks are Mohammedans, the only Moham¬ 
medan people in Europe, and, however free-thinking and tolerant 
one may be in the sphere of religion, still we have inherited from 
the Middle Ages and the times of the Crusades an instinctive feeling 
that we and the other Christian cations of Europe belong together, 
into however many different churches and seas the peoples may be 
divided. This is of course nor exclusively the result of a difference 
in religious opinions with the Mohammedans, but rather a deep- 
rooted difference between all phenomena and all conceptions which 
belong to private and public life, in short a dive^ency in cultural 
status. 

You no doubt know diat for the last hundred years a new movement 
has arisen in Turkey, which has for its object the adjustment of 
Turkish culture to that of Europe, the taking over of European 
institutions, the adoption of European customs in private life, the 
wearing of European costume, the direction of the State on European 
lines and in short the following in all things of European models, 
thus making it possible for the Turks to deal with Europeans on a 
footing of equality and to see themselves regarded as their equals. 
This process has gone pretty far forward and I hope before long to 
have an opportunity of dealing with it again more fully, Bur one 
cultural condition makes room for another but slowly, and under 
the surface the old inheritance of Mohammedan Turkish culture is 
still at work. 

In very many respects the form of culture peculiar to the Mo¬ 
hammedan world should nor be thought infenor to curs. We know 
from history of striking instances of flourishing Mohammedan 
peoples who in the sphere of literature, of the fine arts and of juns- 
prudence have left us imperishable memorials. So it would be a 
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mistake to look down upon the Turks merely because they are 
Mohammedans. But here sttU remains the other factor in our estimate, 
that to which I drew attention at the beginning, the savagery of the 
Tucks, if I may call it so. 

The bad reputation of being a rough, warlike, ambitious people 
attaches to the Turks not only among us but also among many of 
their Mohammedan coteligionists. They too, especially the Persians 
and Arabs, have in course of time come to regard the Turks as a power 
inimical to culture, a scourge and a plague of mankind, and they 
have many proverbial expressions in which Turks is equivalent 
to coarse, uncultured aearuies. 

How did the Turks get into such bad odour both there and among 
us ? The answer is easily given. They have bad the misfortune not to 
have made their entry into the circle of the civilised world till com¬ 
paratively late. They did not appear on the stage of the world until 
a time in which both the Eastern and the Western mediaeval cultures 
were at the aenith of their prosperity. It is easy to understand that 
the warlike barbarian strangers were none too welcome. They were 
about as much wanted as toothache- It is always so when a wild, 
nomadic, horse-riding people pours over distrias in which for cen¬ 
turies another and more cultured population has been settled in 
prosperity and quiet, living safely under a strong government. Europe 
experienced that especialiy at the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
when the Huns under Atdia laid wide districts waste. The Turks also 
at first appeared barbarians, and this ill fame has never quite left 
them to clis day. Nevertheless, they were by no means averse to the 
cultural values which the newly conquered world offered them. 
This does not mean merely that they were glad to adopt the com¬ 
fortable and luxurious life of those countries in place of the hardships 
which they had had to put up with on their steppes. Nej they quickly 
desired to take part and to play a r6le in the ancient intellectual 
movements whi^ were active there. And that they gave themselves 
heart and soul to the world which was so new to them, so much so 
that before long they preferred to forget their origins and were asham¬ 
ed of being thought Turks, is what I hope shortly to demonstrate. 

But first I would propose to attack the question where the Turks 
really came from and what we know concerning their earliest history. 
To do this we must set out on a long journey which will lead us fat 
into the heart of Asia and even to the borders of what is now China. 
There, in the neighbourhood of the Altai range, we must look for the 
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Turks’ native land. Like other Central Asiatic peoples, for instance 
the Mongols and the Tungus, they had lived from time immemotisl 
as a people of nomads on the wide steppes that are to be found there. 
It may be said that the continent of Asia is divided by a long range of 
mountains into a western and an eastern portion. These mountains 
stretch from the Pamir plateau, the roof of the world as the Persians 
call it, in a north-easterly direction to the mountains south of Lake 
Baikal, The present north-west frontier of China more or less follows 
the line which I mean. From the central massif many more chains 
run out to the west and the east, but the largest space in the two halves 
of the conunent is taken up by the wide, endless steppes. The ground 
there consists largely of loess and is in places not quite unfruitful, 
but other dicumstaaces, for instance the lack in many parts of a 
suilideat water-supply and thorough irrigation, make the possibility 
of cultivation in these regions very small. Moreover, there arc to be 
found there wide expanses of totally unproductive territory, where the 
soil has been hardened through climatic inHuences and no plant can 
strike root; furthermore, in various places there arc great deposits of 
salt, which give a cheerless appearance and are hostile to any human 
settlement. No frees are to be found on the steppes, although they 
occur on the mountains; thus the Altai range is coveted with thick 
forests (Altai means high forest). The rivers in those parts, which 
come from the central mountains, do not as a rule succeed in making 
their way to the sea, but lose themselves in the earth or run out into 
larger or smaller lakes. Consequently, their importance as line of 
communication and as encoutagers of civilisation is very small; most 
of them are not, or barely, navigable and theit chief importance is for 
the irrigation of the soil. Where that was possible, agriculture devel¬ 
oped even in the oldest times, and this gave more opportunity for 
human settlement. Such regions are, in the western portion, the 
course of the rivers AmS Darya and Sir DaryS and the present-day 
Semixechinsk south of Lake Balkash; in the eastern district, especially 
the territory of East Turkestan where the river Taryan flows. 

No sharper contrast can be imagined than that between this Central 
Asiatic world and our European conditions. For with us, the dev¬ 
elopment of culture and intercourse depends to a very large degree 
on the seas which endrcle our continent and form deep gulfs and 
inland Jakes in it, while moreover a great number of navigable rivers 
flow into them; but in Central Asia there are no other means of 
intercourse possible than over the wide expanse of the plains, which 
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can thus in that respect be compared to our seas. So £rom time im- 
memoriaJ caravans have maiatained trade relations between East and 
West Asia, thanks to the peculiar qualities of the femous “ships of 
the desert”. They moved partly over the endless steppes, partly 
were obliged to surmount portions of the central mountain ranges, 
making their way sometimes through higher, sometimes lower passes. 
No one who does not know these r^ions by personal obsemnon 
and has never shared the strange manner of living and travelling in 
the steppes can readily form a wholly just conception of it aQ. 1 there¬ 
fore refer you to the works of Sven Hedin and of our countryman 
Visser. 

What I have just said sketches Central Asia as a land of transients, 
a road of communication. Now we must consider it as a habitation, 
and above all as the habitat of the Turks, I have already told you 
that ^dculture is possible in many parts, and that there settlements 
also east. But the larger percentage of the region is not capable of 
supporting a sedentary population; therefore, owing to the conditions 
of the soil and climate, most Turks were always nomads, as to this 
day the inhabitants of those parts lead a nomadic life. At the present 
moment, the Kirghizes are among the most typical representatives 
of nonudism. Such a life needs not be markedly primitive. Nomads 
who are comfortably off can permit themselves great luxury, and 
uarellers give us numerous descriptions of the splendid la^ tents 
in which rich nomads Jive and the artistic metal utensils and 
weapons which ate to be met with there. 

We can however say in general that no people of its own accord 
leads a nomadic life on the steppes, for existence there is very hard. 
The changes from summer heat to winter cold ace very marked, and 
in winter especially the icy winds and the blizzards sometimes make 
life next door to an impossibility for the tribes. But, is a result of 
these same frightful hardships, the race is hardened like steel, hardened 
in body and in soul. It becomes a terror and a threat to the peoples 
which live about its path in better drcumstances and in consequence 
have become weaker and less efficient fighters. But on the other 
hand in painful struggle for existence the nomads or semi-nomads 
have little time left to occupy themselves with less material a^rs. 
There can he no question of such things as a literature, for instance, 
and even the religious life, if they have any, is at a low level. 

The Central Asiatic nomads are not beautiful- Most of them show 
the chazacteriscic features of the Mongolian race.. The colour of their 
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skias is daik or yellowish, their h«ds round and with prominent broad 
cheek-bones. They frequently have slanting ey«; the beard is thin, 
the neck short and thick, the suture low. ThU appearance made the 
nomads none the better fitted to win the aiTecdon of the civilised 
peoples. But in the case of the Turks, these racial characteristics ate 
never so strongly marked as in the other nomads, such as the Huns 
and the Mongols. 

Low though their culture was, the nomads in one respect are obliged 
to exert their intelligence more, namely in the creation of social 
conditioiis which should make the struggle for existence easier, 
that is the maintenance of strict discipline and just dealing within 
a limited group, which makes it possible to hold it together and to 
take successful action against ocher groups or against the inhabitants 
of the distant prosperous lands which they wish to conquer. 
The larger the group, the stronger the people. We thus fiitd in the 
course of history that these rude nomads succeeded in creating larger 
political units; and once that came to pass, woe to the countries 
whose riches and luxury attracted their desirous gaze. In savage 
hordes they swept over the civilised regions, at first laying all waste 
with a remorselessness which spared nothing. The word horde 
which I have just used is originally the Turkish word ordu, meaning 
army. But when they had satisfied their lust of conquest, they very 
quickly learned to value other qualities than the coarse and brutal 
heroism of the steppes- And they adapted themselves to the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants of the newly conquered region. But 
with this adaptation there went hand in h^ a weakening of their 
otiginai elemental powers. In the long run the old civilised peoples 
became after all their superiors, and the more or less tragical end of 
the adventure is then either that the conquered people chases the 
barbanan invaders away and makes them their slaves, sometimes 
indeed pursues them to their steppes and subdues their weakened 
nation to its own, or at least that the conquerors are tamed and lose 
their nationality, forgetting their origin. There always goes with 
this process a remarkably rapid decline of the great political unity 
which had given support to the conquests. The inhabitants of the 
steppes either were acclimatised or obliged to retreat to the country 
of their origin, there to resume their old hard life. European history 
tells us of this with regard to the Huns; they too came from the heart 
of Asia, spread death and destruction for a time, and finally disap¬ 
peared again as fast as they came. 
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The Tutks were a part of the comad£ whose life I have outlined 
in few words. Now-a-days we mean by “Turks” in the narrower 
sense the Turkish-speaking inhabitants of the Turkish Empire; in 
a wider sense the name is applied to all peoples who speak a Turkish 
tongue. For the Turkish languages are very closely akin to one an¬ 
other, and they are spoken over an enormously wider area than the 
country we now know as Turkey. At this moment, Turkish is spoken 
from East Turkestan to European Russia and from Siberia to the 
Caucasus and the Turkey of to-day. The Turks in Siberia and 
Russia are known also as Tatars. 

What the name Turk means we do not know. OtiginaJly it 
signifies simply one of the groups of nomads which at a given time 
in history were organised and founded a powerful Empire. Within 
that group it Is probable that some one tribal and linguistic community 
was dominant, and from that all these tribes and theit kinsmen got 
the name of Turks. 

The appearance of these tribes which were the first to call themselves 
Turks took place in the sixth century of our eta. What we know of 
theit first appeatance we get from the Chinese. A glance at the map 
is sufficient to make us understand that was the civilised country 
lying nearest to the reach of the Central Asiatic nomads. Towards 
die Western peoples the great steppe region stretched much further 
than towards the East, and to the south, towards India, bdgh mountains 
and broad rivers barred the way. It is thus the ancient Chinese chron¬ 
icles which give us our earliest and best information concerning 
the nomadic peoples of the condnent. China was forced to occupy 
herself with them, since they constituted a lasting danger to the pros¬ 
perous and thickly populated (fistxicts which bad existed on the 
banks of the Hoang-ho and the Yangtse-Kiang from very early 
times. The best proof of the great danger is the &mous Wall of 
which about 200 B.C. was erected by the Qdnese Emperors 
to protect their country- But die best fortifications were no help, 
and mote than once the Celestial Empire was overrun by the bar¬ 
barians, which ruled it for the time being. 

From about 500 B.C. onwards the Chinese called these tribes by 
the general name of Hiong-Nu there is a common tendency to 
identify this name with that of die Huns. The name of the Turks 
does not occur until the sixth century, as I have already said. The 
Chinese call them Tu-Kiu. 

The Chinese annalists inform us that in the sixth century the 
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Turkish people freed themselves fcom the overlordship of another 
Asiatic people. They then formed a great empire under their prince 
or gaghan Bumio. His son widened the boundaries of the empire 
greatly in both directions, eastwards to what we now call Manchuria 
and westwards to the Jaxartes, now known as the Sir Daryi, This 
western expansion was to be of great importance for the fortunes 
of the Western peoples; the Turks then came in contact for the first 
time with the Persians, and learned to know of a new outlet for their 
spirit of military adventure. For the present, the contact was friendly. 

The very wide region conquered by the Turks, from the Jaxartes 
to Manchuria, soon broke into two halves, which formed so to speak 
a personal union, since either half was governed by one of Bumin’s 
sons. The East Turks had their head-centre in the present-day 
Mongolia, on the rivet Orkhon, and the West Turks had theirs 
in the valley of the Ili. Coneexring the West Turks we already find 
some information in the Byzantine historians, for their prince, 
Kaghan Istemi, sent an embassy to Constantinople to negotiate a 
sort of commercial treaty. The highly important Chinese silk trade 
was the chief interest on that occasion. China was then the only 
country where silk was manufactured and the Chinese did all they 
could to prevent the introduction of silkworms into the West, which 
would lead to the loss of their monopoly. In the end they did not 
succeed in this. Christian monks contrived to hide cocoons in their 
staves and thus to escape the A^us-cyed and merciless Chinese 
scnitineets. But in the sixth century that had not yet happened, and 
the great caravans which conveyed silk from China to the West 
across the wide ocean of steppes were of the greatest importance to 
the peoples living there, who derived a substantial revenue from them. 
The Turkish Kaghan Istemi now wished to arrange, by negotiatfon 
with the Empetor of Constantinople, a dicect commercial contact 
between his own people and the Byzantines, and thereby to cut out 
the other peoples lying between them. In connection with this there 
also went a Greek ambassador to the court of the Kaghan and through 
him we have a description of the splendour and magnificence which 
were already prominent in the entourage of this Turkish prince. 
He himself sat on a golden throne with two wheels, which could be 
drawn by a horse. The throne stood in a la^e tent (we must not 
forget that here we are in a nomads’ camp), the walls of which were 
hung with tapestries of the most beautiful colours. On another 
occasion the ambassador was received in audience in a chamber 
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where the Ksghan was seated upon a gilded coach supported on 
golden peacocks. It is dear that at ail events the punces had managed 
to secure themselves a certain amount of luxury in their steppes. 

The first great Empire of the Tu-Kiu or Turks was not destined 
to endure for long. The Chinese knew of dever ways to sow dis¬ 
sension in this formidably growing power and finally to defeat and 
subdue both the Bast and tht West Turks. It was, however, but a 
temporary collapse. Remembrance of their former might remained 
lively among the Turkish people and after several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, a descendant of the old dynasty managed to unite the East 
Turks into a power independent of China. This new East Turkish 
Empire very soon reimposed its authority on the West Turks, and 
thus practically the great old Turkish Empire was xestoted- 

We know of all these events through the Chinese, but wc know 
of them also from a source which derives from the Turks themselves. 
There exist two extensive inscriptions of about the year 730 A.D., 
that is to say from the golden age of the new Turkish Empire. 
They were set up by order of its soverdgn of that date, and contain a 
description of all these .vicissitudes. These inscriptions are on two 
large stones, which were discovered fully thirty years ago {i.e., about 
1893] in the region which was formerly the centre of the East Turkish 
power, that is to say on the banks of the Orkhon. They are important 
in many respects, for instance on account of the writing, which is 
superficially like runes, whence the characters are styled “Turkish 
runes”. This foshion of writing was unknown, and a Danish scholar. 
Professor Thomsen, deciphered it most ingeniously. The insccip- 
dons arc important also from the linguistic side, fox they con- 
stitue the oldest document in the Turldsh language that we now 
possess. 

Thanks to the content of these inscriptions we get a good insight 
into the Turkish sentiments of that day and thdr relations with other 
peoples; sendments which are important especially because we can 
still come across traces of them in the Turks of to-day. They show 
themselves to be a people which realises its own worth and already 
has a distinctly expressed feeling of independence and is full of distrust 
of the neighbouring peoples ot h^het culture, in fact exactly what 
we hear of from the Nationalists of Angora, This is how this ancient 
Turkish prince expresses himself to his subjects and sets forth his 
especial bitterness against the Qunese: 

“The Chinese people, which has gold and money and silk enough 
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to spare, has always tried to entrap you with blandishments and with 
&Ise hopes of riches and prosperity. And many of you have listened 
to their temptations and settled among them- But then the wickedness 
of the Chinese was exposed. Therefore, ye Turkish people, when 
you enter into that land, you shall perish; remain rather in your own 
country and in your steppes, and so shall you suffer no harm”. 

He then describes how the Chinese brought down the first Turkish 
Empire by their intrigues: 

“They set brother against brother and weakened the Empire; 
the sons of nobles became slaves to the Chinese people and our virgin 
daughters became their slave-girls, and the Turkish people sighed 
in slavery, saying, *1 was a people which had its own prince. Where 
is my prince? What is this prince that 1 serve?* **. 

After this moving passage comes the account of the recovery of 
independence and the conquest of their old territory. The Turkish 
prince says proudly, 

“We took their Empire from those that possessed an Empire, 
and those that had a prince we deprived of their prince’*. 

These words display dearly the brigands* instinct of these warlike 
nomads. The Kaghan is still more perspicuous when, speaking of his 
own teigu, he says, 

“I became ruler over a people which lacked food for their bellies 
and clothes to their backs. To feed the people I undertook twelve 
campaigns, northwards against the Oguses, southwards against 
the Chinese (etc., etc.). I brought the dyir^ people to life again; 
when they were naked, I clothed them, I made the poor rich, the few 
many”. 

That is surely the proper ledpe for prosperity for a people of 
conguerots. When the people is in evil plight, the obvious dung 
is to take their weapons in hand, smite as many as they can of the 
peoples living about them, and get possession of their property 
and wealth. The great conquests and campaigns of the Turkish 
Sultans in Europe thus followed this old fashion endrely. 

I will confine myself to this selection from the andent Turkish 
inscriptions. The picture which they give us of the andent Turks 
is past all doubt correct. They are what the Germans would ^il a 
Hirratvolk. Their mind is not set on the peaceful acquisition of 
prosperity and riches by rheit own labour, as the ancient dvilised 
peoples taught We can understand the horror which these nomads 
aroused in the dvilised countries which they honoured with a visit. 
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Shortly after the erection of the stones I have just described, the 
great Turkish Empire fell to pieces, not owing to Qiinese action 
this time, but because different tribes set up smaller, independent 
kingdoms. 

I have already mentioned the first contact of the Turks with 
Persia, and so with the civilised peoples of Hithei Asia, This contact 
led by degrees to a nearer acquaintance. Slowly at first and then 
more rapidly the Turks approached the civilised councries, to take 
the government of them ultimately into their own hands, 

We will now confine our interest to those Turks who overran 
Hither Asia in this manner and later founded the mighty Empire 
of the Osmanli Sultans. Hot all Turks Ixideed went this way; some 
tribes stayed in Central Asia and others moved off in a north-westerly 
direction to Siberia and Russia, where an important element of 
Turkish origin is still to be met with in the population; these people 
are generally known as Tatars in that region. 

The district where the Turks first came into contact with the 
Persians was the wealthy river valley of the Amu Darya and Sir 
Darya, the site of the ancient does of Bokhara and Samarkand, To 
us who are of the Vest, these names do not mean much; now and 
then we read in the newspapers of disturbances which have occurred 
there under the rule of the U.S.S.R, But the time has been when those 
dries were the head-ceatte of powerful and dvUised realms, in which 
great treasures were heaped up, not only treasures of gold but also 
treasures of learedng. Hence it is that the dties loi^ remained, in the 
imagination of Orientals, assodated with ideas of splendour and 
wealth. Anyone who has any knowledge of the Thousand and Out 
Nights can no doubt recall this. And that these once so prosperous 
regions have fallen into such deep depression, &om which they are 
beginning to recover to some extent only under Russian rule, is 
to be blamed on no others than our friends the Turks, 

At present that district is inhabited almost exduaively by Turks, 
but at the they first reached the country, it belonged to Persia, 
Persia bH then behind her the long development of a people of 
culture; this people was, as always occurs, weakened and grown 
effeminate by reason of the sedentary, luEorious life in the towns, 
and it thus no doubt seemed that it would quickly and surely fall 
a prey to the savage nomads. This Indeed came to pass, but cot so 
quickly as might have been expected. For another people had come 
^ete before Turks, and this other people was likewise a nomadic 
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people which had «coine forth with demental strength from its 
barren deserts. This people was the Arabs. 

We know how they subdued all Persia at the end of the seventh 
century, drove out the last king and after their swift and victorious 
campaign planted the banner of Islam everywhere. This mighty 
impulse was so powerful and so full of enthusiasm that the Turks* 
chances were gone to try their fortunes against Persia at first. Indeed, 
to begin with the Turks helped the Persians and rheir king to make 
head against the Arabs. It was of no avail; the hosts of Islam were 
everywhere victorious. 

For Transoxania, the district of Bokhara and Samarkand, the 
Arab conquest was not so disastrous as a Turkish one would have 
been and as later it was in fact to be. For the Arabs, this land lay 
wholly on the farthest verge of the district they had conquered; 
they contented themselves with finding quarters for their troops 
there and appointing governors, without plundering much. Th^ 
did however spread the worship of Allah and his preset there with 
all their might. Of course this did not go too smoothly, but the 
religious feelings of the Iranians were in large measure quite lukewarm. 
Thete were to be found among them as many Qjtistians and followers 
of Buddha as adherents of Parsism, Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism. 
The Patsis were the most 2 eaIou 8 in opposition. They concealed them¬ 
selves in underground caves to escape the missionary zeal of the 
Muslims. 

Thus it was that the Turks also became acquainted with Islam. 
True, they were not obliged to accept its teachings, at least in so far as 
they were not already inhabitants of the districts which the Arabs 
had conquered. But they themselves had so Uttle of their own to 
oppose to the great power of the new religion’s propaganda that it 
was inevitable that they should be attracted to the tead^g of Moham¬ 
med. 

For we must not assume that the Turks were by nature insuscept¬ 
ible to the influences of the higher forms of religion. It was merely 
that their rough and poverty-stricken life on the steppes left them 
hardly any time or opportunity to consider the nature of things 
and the order of the universe more than was necessary for their most 
essential daily n eeds. Hence they had originally only a kind of devil- 
worship, an adoration and cult of evil spirits; demons which had a 
had influence on men and cattle, they feared. These demons must 
be made friendly by all manner of drual practices and the exercise 
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of sorcery, and in these practices the sotcetets played a gc^t part. 
To this day their status costs among the nomads of citral Asia 
and Siberia; we know it by the name of shamanism, derived from the 
word shaman, by which the sorcerer or wonder-worker is known. 
His intervention is essential for the conjuration of the evil spirits, 

Now there were no doubt many Turks who could not associate 
themselves with this old and very prindtive form of religion, and they 
therefore bad even adopted the religious opinions of the civilised 
nations who were their nearest neighbours. Thus they must quite 
early have taken up from the Chinese certain ideas about the divinity 
of heaven and the other elements. And they had also decidedly 
early made the acquaintance of Christianity, wHch Syrian monks 
had spread far and wide in Asia and even to China. Also, many of 
them had already become Manichees, that is devotees of a religion 
which contained in itself very many Christian elements, and has now 
long died out. Furthermore, Buddhism had spread vigorously among 
them before the time when they adopted Islam. I remark by the way 
that even in this century there have come to light in East Turkestan 
remains, buried under the desert sands, of Buddhist temples with 
very £ne mural paintings, dating the seventh and eighth centu¬ 
ries, when the Turkish people called Uighuts were in power in those 
lands. 

It is clear enough from all rhfg thar the Turks were by no means 
inaccessible to higher religious conceptions. But no religion seems 
to have made such an Impression on them as that of Mohammed. 
This too is quite understandable, if we consider that Islam itself 
arose among nomads and chat the doctrine it preaches, owing to 
its great simplicity and its rigid monotheism, is easily grasped and 
accepted by peoples which have not yet rejected much on such 
matters. We see sdll, even in out own day, how pow erf ul its propa¬ 
ganda appears to be among the African blacks, where it is a deadly 
comperitof with Christian missionary effort. 

The process of adopting Islam went hand in hand with the Turks’ 
leisurely penetration into riie Islamic world. I have already said that 
this could not be a rapid conquest, in which the nomads swept like 
a whirlwind over dries and peoples. The Arabs had been ahead of 
them. The Arabs bad rather need of good soldiers to guard their 
Asiatic districts and in the long run they could not keep enough 
Arabian troops afoot to garrison those regions, the population of 
which moreover was not always to be trusted. Consequently they 
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could also not count on the populRce^ because it was anything but 
efficient In wax&ie. So nothing was more obrious than to make use 
of the fresh Turkish powers which lived on the border and had no 
prejudice against taking service with the Khaiife of the great Moham¬ 
medan Empire. On the contrary, eager as they were for the reward 
of booty in the rich countries, they asked nothing better than to make 
their entry into them in this way. Doubtless this was less glorious 
than when they had come as conquerors, as masters, for now they 
were hirelings, condottieri, slaves. 

The Turks seemed particularly fitted for this task. They had no 
traditions to prejudice them, against any particular party; the only 
thing which was in their very blood was iheir strict discipline and 
inexorable obedience to their superiors. These are all characteristics 
which may be predicated of the Turks now, and then also they re¬ 
sulted in the Mohammedan generals setting much store by them and 
being better able to trust them than their other troops, They could 
use them for all kinds of employment. There arc numerous stories 
from this period in which the Turks play a part, and wc find a deposit 
&om them laid down in the Thousand and One Nights. From these 
tales wc learn of the reputation wluch the Turks had then acquired 
in the cultivated Oriental world, It is rather temarkabic that this 
same reputation still survives and has its effect even now in our own 
ideas of that people. 

Thus we find in the Thousand and One Nights numerous ponraits 
of the Turkish soldiers, the mercenaries, as they were known to the 
inhabitants of Bagdad. They ate coarse and rough; they run through 
the streets bragging and boasting and consider themselves the masters 
of those about them. They mock God and His commandments and 
all that is holy, and the timid populace is ^ghtened at their brutaJity. 
But secretly they laugh at the Turk for his stupidity, for he combines 
great simplicity with his brutal strength, and In many a ta le the stupid 
Turk has the worst of it. All these qualities made them very well 
fitted to be slaves. In the eyes of the Atabs, they were the slave people 
fiar exetUtnee. If they happened to be faithful and intelligent, which 
of course sometimes was the case, they might succeed in attaining 
high offices and then more dependence could be placed upon them 
than on the cheating, intriguing, but better educated Persian or Meso¬ 
potamian. A prince praised his Turkish slave, saying that he feared 
only his own master and not Allah. These admirable qualities the 
other peoples no longer possessed. 
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There was still another reasoa why the Turks were in demand as 
slaves, and that was their good looks. ITiaf sounds strange when 
we set it alongside the descriptions of the revoltitig appearance of the 
Mongolian type which we know from elsewhere, but it is possible 
that in the course of time their race had produced nobler types by 
cross-breeding and that in any case this beauty exercised, because 
of the natural strength of the race and its strangeness, a certain 
attraction on the over-indulged but sated taste of the cultivated 
Orientals. However that may be, Turkish slaves, both men and women, 
were much sought after, and in the poetry of those days, especially 
in the numerous lovesongs, we often find expressions of admiration 
and love for Turkish beauties. There is another mason why we should 
not be too surprised at the alteration of their racial features, and that 
is when we notice that among the present Osmanli Turks the Mon¬ 
golian type is in a decided minority as compared with a cast of 
countenance which we should rather describe as Aryan and which 
also is much more in accordance with our aesthetic ideals. 

The conditions just described constituted what may be called the 
first phase of the Turkish invasion. Imperceptibly they passed into 
the second phase, and this had far more unpleasant sides than the 
first. This was the time when the Turks began to play the master. 
The Khalifs and the other powerful Mohammedan princes had 
steadily enlisted more Turkish troops because of the excellent 
qualities wfuch they possessed, of which I have already spoken. In 
this way the Turkish element grew continually larger. Nominally, 
the Turks remained slaves or hirelings, who had nothing to say and 
were unconditionally subjea to their master’s orders. But in reality 
the parts had been to some extent interchanged. The thronging 
barbarians began to tyrannise over their masters and the sedentary 
population of the towns and countryside. As early as the ninth 
century Turkish soldiers were enrolled at Bagdad on a la^e scale, 
and it was not long before they acquired a notable influence on the 
course of events and in politics. For this infiuence they had to thank 
not only their numerical strength but also the fact that there was 
among them a large number of persons whose intelligence was as 
great as theii ambition, and who sec about mountiog from the lowest 
positions gradually higher and becoming entrusted with important 
oitlces. In a military career particularly this was possible, and we 
can understand that such a Turkish leader could depend uncon¬ 
ditionally upon bis soldiers j the men who were under his command 
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would follow him blindly in all undertakings which bia ambition 
made him ancmpt. 

It made no difTerence that the majotity of these persons were 
originally slaves. The old Oriental ideas involved thinking of cvciy 
form of services as a kind of slavery, and especially relations with 
a ruler, however important the office might be which the servant 
held- It was thccefotc not at all strange that the Oriental princes of 
that time gave important miliury posts to their Turkish slaves, whom 
they thought they could rely upon, ot that they even entrusted them 
with the government of a province. Often they had come to value 
such a slave as a result of his personal service to them; then rhey knew 
what CO look for in him and moreover they bad the further advantage 
that if necessary they could enforce a master's rights and make use 
of the power of life and death. So if we take these circumstances into 
consideration, we may rightly say that the Turkish slave carried a 
£eld-matshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

Oriental history knows of many famous figures who became 
noted in this way, after starting life as the slave of some prominent 
or royal personage, or as a captain of mercenaries, a soldier of fortune 
who had offered his services to one or another of the potentates of 
his time. Despite their respect for discipline and command, they did 
not refuse to cease following the leaders of a party on which fortune 
frowned, in order to sell themselves at once to its opponents. 

In Bagdad, the dry of the Khalifs, various Turkish leaders repeatedly 
set up a veritable reign of terror, subject though they nominally 
were to the orders of the BChalif. In this it became evident only too 
often that the old barbarous Instinas of the nomads with all their 
savagery and cruelty were soil intact, despite their outward com¬ 
pliance with the religious forms of the land and its customs. Of one of 
these Turkish generals we are told among other things that he wanted 
to extort money from people by holding red-hot roofing-tQes against 
thdr bodies, and that it was fat from easy to make him understand 
that such a thing was not done in those surroundings. That is to say, 
the method was not in accordance with dvilised ways; extorsion 
itself was no doubt regarded as allowable, but the methods must be 
more refined. We cannot help thinking of the story told of Peter the 
Great, when he came to Amsterdam and there became acquainted 
with the instruments for breaking on the whed and wanted iinine- 
diatdy to assign one of the members of his entourage to unde^ 
that punishment by way of demonstradon. 
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I said just now thAt every Turk in the mediaeval Islamic world 
carried a marshal’s staff in his knapsack. There were some who went 
further than that and got a share of the royal purple, And from that 
moment on, they were no longer slaves, but themselves enjoyed the 
power of life and death over the districts of which they had got 
possession. 

At that time, — we have come now to the tenth century, — the 
central government of the great Empire of the Khalifs was so weaken- 
ed that several districts had broken more or less loose from the 
Imperial bond and now recognised the supreme authority of the 
Khalif only in name. This provided a fine opportunity for ambitious 
men to make themselves independent ptinces. It is obvious that the 
Turks did not neglect this opportunity. There were also, it is true, 
Persians, Arabs and other who achieved a kingdom, but in the long 
run they found it impossible to compete with the uncompromising 
Turks. Thus in Persia and in other Mohammedan countries such as 
Syria and Egypt, later also In India, there arose kingdoms under 
Turkish dynasties, founded by soldiers of fortune or other vigorous 
personalities who had formerly been the slaves of some Moharmnedan 
prince. In some dynasties it was actually a necessary condition of 
claiming the throne to have been fotmerly a slave. Thus for example 
in Egypt there was the famous dynasty of the Mamelukes. Mame¬ 
luke [Le., mamiuk] means neitbet more nor less than slave. In 
place of a hereditary succession there was the succession by a slave 
of the preceding ruler. 

The districts which came in this fashion under the sovereignty of 
Turkish dynasties were inhabited as formerly by Persians, Egyptians 
and so forth, and the proportion of Turks was very small. Turks were 
to be found only in high governmental posidons and In the army. 
These were quite capable of keeping their subjects well under control 

The new Turkish rulers were no longer uncultured barbarians. 
They had acquired all parts of Islamic culture and they encouraged in 
all ways Che practice of the fine arts and the sciences, Glittering 
mosques and other monuments arose under their rule, espedally 
in Persia, India and Egypt. Poetry flourished under them. The great 
poet FifdawsI worked at the court of the great Turkish king Ma^Gd 
of Afghanistan. This King MahmQd is a typical example of a Turkish 
prince with all his virtues and vices. Although he favoured the arts 
and sciences, yet as a patron he could play frightening tricks on cheir 
ptaeddoners. For instance; one of chose at bis court was the famous 
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scholar al>Blruiu. This man, like all men of learning in his da 7 , paid 
much acrendon to astronomy. To test him. King Mahmud one day 
went and sat in a pavilion with four doots and bade al>BicunJ to read 
in the stars through which of the four doors he would go out. 
Al-Birunl wrote down his prediction and folded the paper, which 
be handed sealed to the king. The latter then had a breach made in 
the wall and went out by that. On opening al-BirOtu’s note he found 
that this agreed with the prediedon. Instead of revp^rdiog him, the 
king was so angry that he had him cast down from a high tower. 
By a miracle he escaped unhurt. The king then asked him if he had 
read that also in the stars at any time, to which aJ-Biruni replied that 
he knew that he should £dl a long way, but that he should not be 
harmed. The upshot of it was that the king received him into favour 
once mote. 

It may be said that since about the year 1000 the Islamic world 
has as a rule be governed by Turkish dynasdes, and that remains 
true to the present day [1924] in those countries which have kept 
their independence. 

As I have said, the Turkish element properly so called was in the 
minority as compared with the population of the Islamic lands itself. 
In dme this changed. It could not but be that the Turkish tribes 
themselves began to push on, now that the defensive capability of 
the dues in the south was lessened by the slackening of the Moham¬ 
medan power, Of course it was first the turn of the north-eastern 
border region, the district of Samarkand and Bohkara. These countries 
became almost endeely Turldsb, some Persians remaining in the 
dues only. 

But in the eleventh century there came a second invasion, which 
was to prove for more important for the dvilised world, For then 
a couple of stout-hearted Turkish leaders attacked Persia direedy 
from Turkish territory. That feeble country was not able to with¬ 
stand them and these fresh conquerors soon had subdued an extensive 
region. This new dynasty, the first to make its appearence as con- 
querots, was that of the Seljuks. It marks the t^ beginning of 
Turkish supremacy over cbe Bast. Its rirst Sultan establish^ hirmelf 
at Bagdad aloc^side of the Khalif, who no longer mattered. 

This first great Turkish invasion was a blessing to the dvilised 
countries in so far as It brought more otder and stability into the 
Mohammedan world. Furthermore, compared with the invasion of 
the Mongols under Cingiz Khan some two centuries latet and that 
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of th« horrible Timur Lang, it was a mild aff^r. That was the direct 
result of the long asaodatioQ which the Turks bad had with Islamic 
culture. 

The dynasty of the Seljuks was also as ready as Its predecessors to 
forward culture, and under it Persia again saw good days. But what 
makes the Seljuk invasion so important is that it gave the opportunity 
for the establishment of the Turks in Asia Minor and for the founda¬ 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, which we will presently consider in 
more detail. 

For with the Seljuks there began a stream of genuinely Turkish 
peoples from the northnsast into Persian territory, which could 
no longer be checked. Transoxania, as I have already mentioned, 
had become practically all Turkish, but now all Persia was in danger 
of being swamped. This flood did indeed break loose, but it was led 
into fixed channels. To the south of the Caspian Sea it moved west¬ 
wards into a country which hitherto had not yet been conquered 
by Islam, Asia Minor. 

It is hard to say if it was the conscious policy of the Seljukids to 
use that country as a safety-valve- What is certain is that in the eleventh 
century they set about subduing Asia Minor and that the country 
was completely conquered by them and their Turks in quite a short 
time. 

Asia Minor had hitherto belonged to the Byzantine Empire of 
the Emperors of Constantinople. The population consisted of Greek- 
speaking Christians. In the East there was rhe semi-independent 
Idngdom of Armenia, which formed a kind of buffer state between 
the Christian and the Mohammedan wotlds- 

This same Asia Minor, which was to be the homeland of the 
mighty Turkish Mohammedan Empire, knew neither Islam nor the 
Turks nine hundred years ago, Christianity had always triumphantly 
succeeded in holding out against the hosts of Islam. But at the time 
of the Sel jukid invasion the country was weakened, not least by reason 
of the ravages of the Crusaders, but also by internal misgovemmeot, 
which had brought the population to despair and made any change 
welcome. 

The match from the East to the West is easy for a nomadic people. 
Westwards from the Iranian plateau chains of hills run out, the pass¬ 
age through which is not so very hard. There ate no difficult passes 
and no cross-ranges, to get over- 

The geographical constitution of Asia Minor itself shows a marked 
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cooformicy -with the Ccatral Asiatic regions from which the Turkish 
tribes directly came. The interior of the peobsula is a high table-land 
of steppe-like character, cut up by long mountain crests. In the middle 
is a great salt waste, and beyond it the same clayey soil as in Central 
Asia. In Asia Minor also the day is used to build houses and city 
walls. Consequently, genuine Anatolian towns present a cheerless 
and rough appearence, as even Angora still docs. A Turk who lived 
there once said to me, “With us, mud does not only lie hotiv^ntally, 
it also stands vertically”. And the soil in many places lends itself 
quite readily to cultiTation, provided that it is well irrigated. But it 
is ptedsely iirigation that is one of the great problems, etactly as in 
Central ^a. The largest irrigation works were constructed shoctly 
before the war in the plain of l^onya, under the direction of two 
Dutch engineers, the brothers Waldoxp. 

In Asia Minor therefore the Turkish tdbes found their old envi¬ 
ronment again on a smaller scale. They could lead a nomadic life 
there as well as in their old habiut. Even to this day there are Turkish 
tribes there which have not yet accustomed themselves to a settled 
life. This state of things, however, is the exception; at the present 
moment the greater part of the populaton of Asia Minor consists 
of peasants who live together in villages and usually employ the most 
unbelievably patriarchal methods in cultivating the land. 

The coastal regions of Asia Minor of course offer a completely 
di/ferent aspect, one which was entirdy new to Turks, totally un¬ 
acquainted as they were with the sea. Hence it was long enough before 
their authority was established there also, and for a great while many 
places on the coast were still in the possession of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. Many Greeks live there still. 

The route which the Turkish tribes followed in their great march 
to Asia Minor is fixed on the map of the world by indelible marks. 
Most districts which they passed through are inhabited by a Turkish- 
speaking population, especially the Persian province of Azerbijan. 
The andent languages which were once spoken there have disap¬ 
peared. This is suffldent proof of the strength of the Turkish invas¬ 
ion and the great masses of men who took part in it. 

I have now briefly sketched the way in which the Turks came 
into Asia Minor. 1 hope I have thus made it clear what a vast diflerence 
in ideas, belief and tradition there must have been between them 
and the Chnsiian peoples of Europe with whom they were soon 
to become acquainted through their incursions and conquests on 
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thAC coQtinant. It was the clash of two differem worlds, and it was a 
mighty clash, for here the Turks appeared immediately as conquerors. 
No process o£ assimilation had taken place as it had once done in 
Tiansoxania. For the Turks who conquered the Byaantine Empire 
were and remained Turks in the first place and in the second had also 
become Mohammedans, and seeing that in those days an unbridge* 
able gulf had long opened between the Christians and the followers 
of Mohammed; the two worlds were destined for many a long century 
to face each other as Implacable enemies. Meanwhile in some respects 
the Turks adopted a number of things from the Greeks. Thus Greek 
architecture, as embodied in St. Sophia, had much iniiuence on Turk¬ 
ish mosques. The decorations, however, remained genuinely Odentai 
and Islamic. 

Here I will mention one or two things by way of outUoing the 
remarkable culture which grew up among the Turkish people who 
had made Asia Minor their new home, after they had vindergone, as I 
have described to you, so many changes of national abode and so 
many up and downs in their earlier career. For this purpose I need 
not inform you of all manner of various data which concern the politic¬ 
al life of the Turkish Empire. Asia Minor after the conquest of 
eight centuries ago became the cradle of the race. And it is nearly 
the case that the new Turkey which, stripped of almost all its former 
conquests, has reappeared as a new State from the war has shrunk 
back into its old form ag^. Only, to get our bearings, I would 
remind you that about 1300 in the north-west of Asia Minot the 
Osmanli dynasty arose among the Turks. It was so called after Osman, 
the first Sultan, and from that date to 1922 thirty-six Sultans of that 
house have sat on the throne. During that time the Empire made 
conquests in all the surrounding countries. In Europe, they conquered 
the entire Balkan peninsula in a short time and in 1453 they took the 
city of Constantinople, thus putting an end to the Byzantine Empice. 
Hungary also was conquered for a time, and Vienna was twice be¬ 
sieged by the Osmanli hosts. In the seventeenth century the decadence 
begins. While Europe became rejuvenated and made gigantic strides 
in development, in Turkey all remained as it had been. The Turkish 
armies were everywhere slowly driven back from Europe and this 
process continued down to our own times; we ourselves have seen 
how the Turks nor long ago bad Co fight hard to defend tbeii second 
homeland Asia Minot against Che Greeks, one of the many peoples 
who for centuries had sighed under their tyranny. 
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That, in a very few words, is their external history. As to their 
inner history, from the point of view of the progress of their culture, 
we must judge otherwse. There we may divide the enliic period of 
seven or eight centuries into two clearly distinct halves. The first 
half is that in which the old mediaeval conditions remained mote 
or less what they had been. It runs to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The second epoch follows, and that is the epoch of the mod¬ 
ernisation of Turkish culture under the influence of contact with 
Europe. This epoch is far from being over yet; so far it has led to 
what is known as nationalism, and concerning the history of its 
origin I hope to say something directly. 

Now it is clear that one culture cannot pass over into another 
all in a moment, especially not when those cultures have so long 
regarded one another as arch-enemies. Modern ideas entered but 
slowly, and to begin with they occupied a humble place, being 
suspect in the eyes of the conservative portion of the population. 
But everywhere that a modern idea did find a footing, the old senii- 
ments frequendy subsisted alongside of it. Hence the ambiguous 
character which we still meet everywhere in Turkey, as indeed all 
over the Orient. In cities like Istanbul and Smyrna there have long 
been whole European quarters with large stone buildings, and side 
by side with them crowds of the most primitive wooden shelters, 
which at first sight present such a picturesque appearance and ate 
so disappointing on a nearer approach- Equally noticeable is the 
difference in clothing. The modem Tuck in Turkey is distinguishable 
only by the red fez which be wears, and when abroad he regularly 
changes rhis for one of the headcoverings in use among us. Ac the 
same time, the streets are still always adorned by representatives of 
the guild of porters, and these again look picturesque at a distance 
with their wide breeches, broad girdles and fisz with cloths wound 
around it, but it is better to have nothing to do with them unless 
one needs a trunk cartied or must move, since they have the 
monopoly of these occupations in the capital. In like manner, we 
still find at the same time on the one hand modem shops and on the 
other, what is never yet missing in an oriental city, the bazaar, a col¬ 
lection of stalls and places of business of all manner of merchants, 
generally stiU so arranged that dealers in the same wares sit beside 
each other in the same comer, a system totally inconsistent with 
out ideas of competitioQ. 

The forthet east one goes, the fewer new-fangled things have 
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won their way there, In those parts people still lire far more after 
the old mediaeval ^hion, chough even there modem civilisation 
has had its influence in the shape of the famous Bagdad railway. 

But still, through all the centuries and all rhe changes, the Turldsh 
people and Turkish life have kept their own characteristic marks by 
which they are diflerentiated from other peoples; and 1 wish now 
to pick out a few of these peculiarities. 

II 

Although in many respects the Turks have preserved much of 
their original Asiatic character, that cannot be said of their outward 
appearance and bodily structure, Whenever we think of the Turks, 
we do not picture them as the devilish aeatures of Mongolian type 
which are described to us in the old sources, bur as grave folk with 
dark hair and dark, full beards, rather hooked noses, dark eyes and 
fait complexion, usually of medium height. This is more nearly an 
Aryan than a Mongolian type, and the alteration must therefore be 
explained as a result of crossing with peoples of Hither Asia and of 
Europe, whom they formerly conquered and to a large extent assi¬ 
milated. The type I have just described is supposed to be the very 
ancient one of the inhabitants of Asia Minot, for the Armenians, who 
have been inhabitants of Asia Minor fat longer than the Turks, 
present nearly the same appearence. We may say that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish Armenians from Turks at first glance. 

Now the Turks have never cried to keep their race pure. Especially 
since they adopted Islam, which recognises the complete freedom 
and civic rights of all children of a Mohammedan, even if theii 
mothers were slave-women, the position of the father as a Moham¬ 
medan Turk has implied that all children, whether of his lawful wives 
or of his slave girls, who were mostly recruited from the conquered 
peoples, were admitted to the Turkish community. For Islam does 
cot forbid unions with women of Christian of Jewish faith, although 
it is not permissible for a Mohammedan women to contract a marriage 
with a man who belongs to another religion. A well-known Turkish 
statesman once cleverly tried to justify this precept to a Christian. 
We Muslims, he said, recognise your Jesus as a prophet, and therefore 
we accept your daughters as our wives. But you do not recognise our 
prophet Mohammed, and therefore we will not give you our daughters. 

Thus the mother plays no pan at all as tegatds the position of the 
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children who arc been; this applies to all ranks, even the royal houses. 
It has often been asserted that the famous Sultan *Abd al*Idanud II 
had very decidedly Armenian features, because allegedly his mother 
had been an Atmeman slave. 

The type of the Turkish woman has altered at the same rate as 
that of the Turkish man. At least, most of those whom one secs 
accord with our standards of beauty, and most travellers to Turkey 
are of the same opinion concerning them. Here I wish to quote the 
views of a German artisan who was staying in Constantinople in 1820 
and there as It happened lived through a savage massacre of Christians, 
which arose in consequence of the outbreak of the Greek War of 
Independence^). His judgement therefore must assuredly have been 
prejudiced- He says : “The women are nearly all slender in build and 
pretty in face; only they have a wild look in the eye, from which 
there shines a certain savagery, and the gentleness which is so attiac- 
tive in our women and girls is quite lacking there'*. I have not noticed 
this savagery, but it is true that women of all ranks are in the habit 
of iising kohl around their eye-sockets, which to anyone unaccustomed 
to it always gives them an Oriental appearance. 

Meanwhile we must assume that the improvement in looks of the 
Turkish race began early, since, as I have said, the ancient Persian 
and Arab poets already praise the beauty of Turkish slaves. On the 
other hand, we may stiil find to this very day among the lower 
classes good-natured, broad, fiat-nosed faces, which have preseived 
the ancient type. 

In many Turkish families a memory of their non-Turkish origin 
has been preserved. Although all have been received into the great 
Turkish community, we heat it said that this one Is an Albanian, that 
one a Kurd, or an Egyptian, a Bosnian, and so on. The famous 
Tala^t Paaha fox example was of Gipsy origin. At present we may 
find a very strong Jewish dement in Istanbul; it consists of Jews 
who have come firom Saloniki and exchanged thdr religion for 
Islam. As advocates, journalists and merchants they play an important 
part among the intellectuals. 

Concerning the president and dictator Mustafa Kemal Pasha it 
is not known that he is of a non-Tutkish fiunily, but his outward 

CwumainopU in tbtjtar 1^21, or dtteripboe of Ibt and borrii tvatt wbiet 
took pioeo M tbo eopital wu« ibt tuJbrtak ^ tbo war bttwwi Tarktj aad Crtm, Jiy tm 
^;ra»itnm »bo bar Svtd in Contttminople siM 1815, vas o/ttn in tknifr ^ bit hft and 
watprutfvtd h /Borvtlleut faibion. From the G«rinan. Published by J. W. A. Sodt, 

Arasterdain 1823. 
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appearance suggests a Swede rather than a Turk; he has light blue 
eyes and £aii hair. 

Also very influential in aiiciing the race was the system of recruit¬ 
ment which was in force under the ancient Turks and is known 
by the name of dewshirme. It consisted of the compulsory delivery, 
at definite times and by decree of the Sultan, of a contingent of Christ¬ 
ian children, who were then trained up for the Turkish army or for 
service at the Imperial court. This method, which inddenially seems 
to have existed already in the Byzantine Empire, was introduced by 
the Turks in the fifteenth century. At first it took place every five 
years, later also every four ot three. As soon as the Imperial decree 
for the delivery was put out, an officer would betake himself to the 
district mentioned; he would have produced before him lists of the 
boys between ten and fifteen years of age, and from there he chose the 
most suitable. The number of Christian children who were thus 
repeatedly handed over ran into thousands. They were taken Co the 
capital and thence divided between a number of serais or training 
establishments, where they were thoroughly taught Turkish and the 
religion of Islam, $c that they soon were quite assimilated to their 
environment. When theic education was complete, they received 
further training in the use of arms at the barracks in Constantinople. 
After that they were embodied in the famous corps of the Janissaries, 
who in the best days of the empire formed the backbone of the army 
Others of these boys were taken to the court to be trained there for 
the personal service of the Sultan or for the higher court offices. 
This last category produced many high officials of the Porte. Even 
a number of the most famous Grand Vmets came from the ranks of 
these kidnapped children of Chrisdans. It is remackable that 
quently these ex-Christians displayed more zeal for their new faith 
and for the Turkish cause than the Turks themselves. The corps of 
Janissaries was always one of the most important weapons in the 
scruple against the Christians. 

This institunon went slowly out of use in the seventeenth century, 
chiefly as a result of protests from the Janissaries themselves. They 
demanded that their own children should have the preference for 
admission to the corps and made a stand against fresh Chnsdan 
elements. And ftom that time also the efficiency of the Janissaries 
gradually declined- Later, they constituted a dangerous gang which 
often imposed its will upon the Sultans and tyrannised over the 
people. I date say you are quite familiar with their appearance from 
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pictures, with their gigantic white turbans and picturesque dress. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, just at the time when 
the reforms began, they disappeared. Sultan Mahm^id 11, terrified 
at the continually increasing excesses and pretensions of this savage 
host, had their barracks surrounded one day and had them massacred 
to the last man. 

Wc can understand that the Christian element which was taken up 
into the Turkish people in the way above described must likewise 
have had a great influence on its racial characteristics. 

Regarding the nature of the people wc cannot say that so great 
a change was caused by the introduction o£ non-Turkish elements. 
Here generally speaking the original Turkish character was retained 
more faithfully. The only influence which affected it was Islam. But 
it is easy to understand that the influence of this religion made itself 
felt far mote in the upper circles than in the mass of the people- The 
Turkish tribes at the rime of their imnugration often came with all 
their goods and chattels directly from Transoxania to Asia Minor 
and on that journey had net yet had much opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the Islamic culture of the Persian lands through 
which they had to go. Islam, with them, was a thin veneer under which 
their old ideas and their old superstition continued to flourish. They 
still had among them their wonder-workers and sorcerers, who were 
their guides in mattets of importance. Their old songs, their old 
stories and legends long survived among them. One of the legends 
is the tale of Oghuz Khan, whom the Turkish people regard as their 
ancestor, and who must have lived in primaeval times. All manner 
of heroic feats are attributed to him. 

Among other stories, they say of Oghua Khin that he had six 
sons, named Sun, Moon, Star, Sky, Mountain and Sea. When he was 
old and felt that he must make his final arrangements, he called them 
to him. He bade Sun, Moon and Star go eastwards and sent Sky, 
Mountain and Sea to the west. The first three, after killing many 
beasts and birds, found a golden bow and brought it to their father. 
He took the bow, broke it in three, and gave them the pieces, saying, 
“Do as a bow does; make your arrow fly up to heaven”. The ochet 
three sons, who were the youngest, found on their journey to the 
west, after many adventures, a silver arrow, which they brought lo 
Oghuz. This also he broke into three pieces, which he gave them. 
To them he said, “The bow shoots the arrow. Be you like ^ arrow”. 

This legend aims at giving a symbolic explanation of the origin 
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of the Turkish tribes from & single ancestoi aad of the subsequent 
spread of the tribes over the world, in the course of which some tdbes 
were rulers and others subjects. It forms part of the ancient Turkish 
tradition, which migrated with them from Central Asia to Asia Minor- 
The old traditions were no doubt to begin with of greater signific¬ 
ance for the simple and still semi-oomadic Turks than the Koran 
and the faith of Mohammed. But the experiences of their nation had 
rather forced this new religion upon them and they never thought 
of resisting the new state of affairs. From of old they had been 
accustomed to keep strictly to whatever order was given thero, and 
now that Islam was their watchword, they adhered to it with great 
consistency, They bad less awe of Allah than of the command given 
them. The Turk is credited with a limited intelligence, although I 
should be sorry to accept such a general statement for my own part; 
but it is true that once an order is received he never reflects on it, 
but applies it without taking into account circumstances which in a 
particular case may have made such application somewhat undesir¬ 
able. This very marked characteristic has always distinguished him 
from the peoples with which history has brought him into close con¬ 
tact, first the Persians and then the Greeks- 
What I have just said explains also why the Turks arc generally 
very good soldiers. Even at the present day that is still true, and if 
may funher be said that at present the simple Anatolian peasant-class 
remains the backbone of ^e nation. The peasants, descendants of 
the ancient nomads, and of the original populatioo which had been 
wholly absorbed by them, present the w^-known type of good- 
natured Turk, who, as I have already said, is not considered partic¬ 
ularly intelligent. All Turks feel kindly disposed cowards this type, 
even the more advanced, and it is idealised and immortalised in the 
figure of Hodja Na?r al-Din, known all over the East. He is a sort 
of Turkish Til Eulenspiegel. Of this figure hundreds of anecdotes 
are told, in which the somewhat heavy naive Turkish humour comes 
to its own. This man is a hedja, that is to say a Turkish village priest, 
which by the way does not imply that he is very learned; on the 
contrary, he excels by his foolishness, or rather by what is called the wis¬ 
dom of the foolish, of which all other peoples have also their esamples. 
In the Netherlands we may recollect the inhabitants of Kampen. 

1 cannot refrain from presenting the Hodja to you here, as he lives 
among the Turks in the many anecdotes concerning him which are 
in circulation. Once on a Friday in the mosque the Hodja mounted 
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the pvilpii to deliver the Friday address, and he began thus: “O 
Muslims, do you know what I am going to tell you to-day ?*' The 
congregation answered in the negative. *‘Well”, said the Hodja, 
“neither do I”, and with that he left the pulpit. The next Friday he 
began his address in the same way. The congregation thought of 
what had happened the week before and replied, “Yes”. “Why then”, 
said the Hodja, “t needn't tell you folks”, and again he went away. 
On the third Friday, when he once more began with the same question, 
the feithful replied, “Some of us know and some don't know”. Where¬ 
upon the Hodja answered, “Well then, those that know can tell 
those that don't”. 

Another adventure was the following. A case at law had come up 
before the Hodja in his capacity of Cadi. Both parties tried to win 
him over to their side and sought a private interview. First the plaintiff 
came and sec forth his case all over again, and the Hodja said, “You 
axe in the right”. Shortly after, the other party arrived, and after he 
too had pled his cause, the Hodja sene him home with the assurance 
that he was in the tight, Na|r al-Dln's wife, who had listened to the 
conversations from an adjoining room, could not refrain from calling 
her husband’s attention to his contradictory answers. The Hodja pon¬ 
dered deeply and at last said, “Yes, my dear, you are right too”. 

It is almost incredible that this extremely good-natured ordinary 
Turk can also fall into a repulsive condition of savagery and cruelty. 
Yet in the course of history this has often happened and it must be 
confessed that in such a case all restraints which culnire had imposed 
upon him were broken through, Here we must reflect that in many 
instances the first step to such excesses was taken by the government, 
and chat the government in turn did no mote than follow the old 
tradition of all sovereignties and tyrannies that the Orient has had. 

I must say that such barbarity and rudeness is by no means a 
peculiarly Turkish characteristic. It is a necessary consequence of an 
absolutist governmental system, which gives the people no feeling 
of responsibility whatever. The same thi^s were to be found before 
ever the Turks came, in the Byzantine Empire. 

People are inclined, for one thing, to put everything that is to be 
found in Turkey to the account of the Turkish people, whereas as a 
rule only the Sultan or his government could be held responsible for 
it. And for another, it often was not even real Turks who began the 
excesses, but the mob in the great cities, which is always composed, 
especially in harbour towns, of all manner of inferior elements. 
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In the hoinbU Armenian massacres which took place in the first 
year of the [191^1918} war. the most infamous part, besides that taken 
by certain officials of the government, was played by the Kurds, a 
people much less culdvated than the Turks and quite <li£E«eac from 
them in race and speech. The sequence of events in these Armenian 
cruelties was usually that the government deaeed the deportation 
of the Armenian inhabitants of a given place to some other region, 
because the presence of this untrustworthy element in the oeighbout- 
hood of the frontiers was not thought desirable- The Armenians were 
then given but little time to pack their most necessary goods; they 
next set off under an armed escort for an unknown destination. 
On the way, the men were often separated from the women and 
children. The men were for the most part appointed to death and were 
quickly disposed of, according to insttuedons. The women and 
children were supposedly let go on, under the greatest privations; 
but generally they were attacked by the Kurds in the mountains, 
who then plundered them, murdered them or earned them oi^ 
without the Turks who were present raising a finger to protect them. 

Very many Turks, perhaps the majority of the Turkish people, 
assuredly looked on these deportations and massacres with no less 
horror than the Europeans. There were even high Turkish officials, 
provincial governors for instance, who refused to give effect to the 
instructions they received and consequently were dismissed from 
their posts. And a number of sympathetic Turkish ftmilies all over 
the country received Armenians under their roofs to protect them. 

It is of course folly to put a good face on all that happened, but I 
believe that it is not so much the Turkish people as such as the ruling 
despotism which should be held responsible. In the East, excesses 
are in the very air; they are an eruption of long suppressed desire 
for the deed. It makes no difierence under what colours they sail; 
those of Islam, generally, whenever the popular rage turns against 
the Christians. So it was in 1821 also, when the Greek rising resulted 
in a general pogrom against Greeks in Constantinople and other large 
towns. During the [first world-]wac also, and afterwards, apprehension 
was felt lest there should be a geoecal massacre of Christians, and 
Oriental traditions being what they are, it must be said that under 
certain drcumstances something of the kind might well have occurred. 
Fortunately, those circumstances did not arise. 

Meanwhile, when there is occasion, the fury of the populace can 
also turn against their own coreUgionists; that has happened several 
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Gioes. It is therefore not right to conclude that in all these cases 
we have to do with religious fanaticism. The word fanaticism is 
so commonly misused. There are even many cultured Turks who 
ruaintaio on the contrary that it is not the Mohammedans who are 
fanatical but the Europeans, who never miss an opportunity of 
wronging the worthy Turks. Perhaps there is something in this point 
of view. Islam is indeed ftequently the label attached to the outbreak 
of disturbances, but that religion in itself should not be held exclusively 
responsible for them. In the history of our own civilisation, have we 
not proof enough that Christianity too may be the banner under 
which all manner of shameful acts have been perpetrated? 

On the contrary, the religion of Mohammed has actually been an 
important cultural fectot for the Turks. Nevertheless, once the gulf 
between Islam and Christiaiuty was fixed, xt has to a certain degree 
prevented the Turks for a long while from taking over those blessings 
of civilisation which the West might have brought them. 

Islamic culture made the nomadic Turks Into culrivators and 
townsfolk; it taught them to found states and gave them an acquaint^ 
ance with the practice of literature, of the fine arts and the sciences, 
which the Mohammedans had developed for centuries. Among the 
upper classes of Turks, their princes, their generals, their scholars, 
the new culcure struck such firm jroocs that they much preferred 

to forget as soon as possible that they themselves were Turks. That 
is why the word Turk came to have an uncultured sound. The 
educated Ttzik was ashamed of his descent and copied the Moham* 
medan Persians in everything. At first they tried even to forget their 
mother tongue and to introduce Persian as the official language. 

In this last they did not succeed, but In the upper classes it was 
always good form, down to the time of the reforms, to flirt with 
Persian culture as much as possible and to keep dear of rude, un¬ 
educated Tnrkdom. 

Of course this culture had also its drawbacks, and it was those 
which always got in the way of the development of the Ottoman 
Empire in the direction of modernity. The drawbacks were not an 
offehoot of the religion itself, but belonged to the peoples who had 
adopted it, although the most of these phenomena are much older 
than Islam itself. 

Here I wish to mention three points which bring out the defects 
of this culture. They are, firstly, the ancient Oriental system of 
government, secondly the position of women, and thirdly the circum- 
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Stance that Islaoute culture hindered the reaUsatioo of any develop¬ 
ment in the direction of nadooaJism. 1 prefer to speak of this last 
point presentl 7 > when 1 come to treat rk nationalism, 

The method of government was an unJimited despotism. This 
system the Tucks had not had from ancient times; their old princes 
or ^aghans frequently had not counted for very much. But in the 
civilised Orient they became rulers over life and death, who looked 
upon all their subjects as more or less their slaves. Provided that the 
prince is a wise and understanding man, this is all very well; but much 
too often his only pleasures are his harem and hunting, and then the 
populace is handed over to a crowd of oftidals, who usually have no 
other aim than to fill their own pockets. That is not to be wondered 
at when we remember that the ofiiciais are never sure of their office, 
nor indeed even of their lives. If they incur the displeasure of their 
prince or of their superior, they are lost So they go in for profiteering 
as long as they can. Their principal source of income is the sums 
which they can extort from thdr suboi^oates or from the people at 
large, for although they receive a salary, this is in the first place too 
small to provide for their upkeep, and in the second it is paid them 
very irregularly or not at all. I need not say that such a condition 
brings about a complete demoralisation of officialdom; at least in 
our eyes, for in the East this state of things is usually considered 
quite ordinary. Of course there have always and everywhere been 
honourable exceptions, but the system continues none the less. 

This tradition powerfully afiecced Turkey also, and in addition, 
it was especially in the Turkish Empire that the relation of officials 
to people ran parallel to that of Turk and Qiristian. The Turk was 
always the conqueror, who let the conquered people work for him. 
Hence in Turkey down to the present day neatly all official posts, 
including those in the army, are reserved for real Turks. For the 
populace, double opposition was very invidious. It cannot be 
said that this system has wholly disappeared. Since the reforms, i-c., 
for about a century, conditions have improved at least nominally, 
but an agelong conception does not vanish so quickly. It might even 
be said that at present the state of things has become wotse In that 
as a result of the reforms the officials are generally guaranteed more 
security before the law- This has not contributed in the slightest 
degree to increasing their sense of responsibility; on the contrary, 
the whole bureaucratic system has become still more disliked and 
unpopular. Europeans in Turkey have always experienced this in 
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the most uapJeasant way. Anyone who wants anything from the 
goveenment is referred from one office to another and at every 
office the bakshish or tip established by tradition must be paid, 
merely to be given admission to the next office. It is understandable 
that the noblest and best intendons of the refotming Turkish statesmen 
must be wrecked on so rotten a system. And indeed I say nothing 
of the European technical advisers who have been appointed here 
and there to the various departments by the wish of the Allied Powers, 
They began with the greatest optimism and were charmed with the 
friendliness and forthcomingness with which they were received 
and with which all improvements which they suggeswd were accepted. 
But soon they noticed that nevertheless all did not go so smoothly, 
and at last that it was hopeless to make their attempts a reality. 

There are any cumber of anecdotes which illustrate this state of 
ai&irs. For instance, there is the story of a customs official who 
was dismissed by his chief and wanted to know the reason. Then 
his chief said, *‘Look; it’s all very well for you to live in a large \nlla 
on the Bosporus. And I don’t mind you making a great splash and 
having Arab eunuchs in your service. But when out of your monthly 
salary of fifty piastres (about ten shillings) you pay your cook twenty- 
five pounds a month, that is more than I can stand. We must kc^ 
within the bounds of honcsty”. 

A nother tale is that a conjuror once appeared before ‘Abd al- 
Hamid U in his palace and made eggs and other small objects dis¬ 
appear without trace into his pockets. The Sultan said, “That’s all 
very nice, but the fellow isn’t so smart as my Minister of Marine, 
RSmi Pasha, fot he makes whole warships disappear into his pockets”. 

It was especially under the infamous *Abd al-Hamid that reaction 
and the old system held high fcsrival. Those who wished to be better 
were got rid of. We know the history of the Turkish constitution, 
which was published in 187P under the influence of the great reformer 
Midl;iat Pasha but was simply set aside by the Sultan until in the 
revolution of 1905 it was brought to light again. A Dutch jurist 
in the nineties described this coostirution as “a desperate medical 
prescription given to save a dying supreme authority whose under¬ 
mined system could no longer endure its application, and let the 
prescription lie about in the sick-room until it got lost” ^). 

The present nationalist government of course wants to break away 

L, de Haxtog in Vtrjl. u Mtdti. Kon. AMad. t. W eltnteh., Afd. Lecterk, 
3e reeks, dl. 9 (1893), p, 11. 
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from the system, and as the form of the state has now been radically 
changed there is a good chance that Turkey may become a modem 
Swte in this respect also. But we can onderstand, after all that history 
has taught us, with what a lack of confidence the European States 
still regard the Turkish fashion of govemment. As we know, the 
Boropean Powers conttiTed to prevent as long as possible the 
subjection of Europeans to Turkish courts of justice and Turkish 
taxation. By the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), the old exceptive clauses 
or capitulations were done away with- 

And now as to women's rights. To begin with, I repeat once more 
that the Koran contains no restriction banning a woman from taking 
part in any sort of occupation, and also docs not prevent women 
from letting their faces and hands be seen. Thus we find this Koranic 
passage: “And speak unto the believing women, that they restrain 
their eyes, and preserve their modesty, and discover not their charms, 
except what necessarily appeareth thereof; and let them throw their 
veils over their bosoms”. And in another text of the Koran women 
are charged to draw a part of their clothing low down over them¬ 
selves. Now these texts arc not excessively clear, but it needs a great 
deal of reading between the lines if anyone wishes to make out from 
them that the Prophet wanted to make a woman into a walking 
mummy which passes through pubUc places like a being from another 
world, or a jani$m6 noir, to use Pierre Loti’s phrase. 

The truth of the matter is rather this. The Mohammedan world 
has in this matter taken over the customs which existed already 
before Mohammed in those same regions, which customs were no¬ 
thing but the outcome of a rotten-ripe dvilisation- Also, the veiling 
of women and ihdt exclusion from public life could only be main¬ 
tained in the towns and in circles which laid claim to a certain culture. 
In the villages, where the women and girls must help in culdvating 
the land, it is impossible to carry this custom through in all respects. 

Oaginally then the Turks of Central Asia also knew nothing of 
Ibis excrescence of civilisation. Their women could play a gr«c 
part in public life and occupied more or less the position which the 
women of ancient Germany held among the Germ^c mb«- 

The Koran is to be blamed rather in a different direction for the 
inferior position of women, and that is by reason of the Islamic 
marriage law. That a Mohammedan may have four wives need not 
in itself have resulted in lowering the status of women. What did do 
so was the arrangement, under Islamic marriage laws, by which the 
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husband has complete freedom to divorce his wife, whereas the wife 
can get release from her marriage before a judge only in a few specific 
cases. This makes her in theory eotirely dependent upon her husband. 

Now the customs of the Turks were probably never such as to 
draw the extremest consequences from this theory. At any rate it 
has long been usual for the overwhelming majority of Turks, even 
in the towns, to have but one wife. True, the older Turkish dwelling- 
houses are still divided into men’s quarters and women’s quarters, 
into a selamlik and a harem or haf^mli k. Also, until very recently, 
separation was practiced in public transport also. On trams, in truns 
and boats, Turkish women must sit in a separate compartment, while 
their male companions, except young children, must then pass into 
the other compartment. 

A change has taken place in women’s dress. They no longer wear 
on the streets the old-fashioned sack-like outer garment which used 
to make every woman into an ugly, shapeless creature. A compromise 
has long been reached with modem European clothing. There remains 
of the old fashion of dress only a shorter or longer cape which forms 
one with the headdress. The latter covers all the woman's hair and 
leaves only her face free, but a loose, transparent veil is futened to 
it which bangs over the face and can be raised if she secs fit. Generally, 
in the eyes of the public, a woman’s morality varies with the length 
of bet cap>e and the transparency of the veil over her face. 

Old-fashioned, conservative Turks condemn this costume strongly. 
I have been told of a man who bad divorced his wife for no other 
reason than that she wore a belt. 

In the palaces of the Sultans and of the notables the old Oriental 
partem with its large harems survived much longer, but now it 
hardly exists any more. When the last Sultan, Mebxned VI, was com¬ 
pelled to leave Istanbul in great haste eighteen months ago, the Allied 
forces of occupation were somewhat at a loss over the quesdon of 
what to do widi the women who had been left behind in the palace. 

In any case, it is sdil the tradition that the women’s quarters in the 
houses, whether those of notables or of ordinary citizens, arc filled 
with women of all ages, belonging to the very extended drcle of 
female relations of the husband and wife and of their female domestics. 
These women, who as a general rule are not very highly educated, pass 
the day in drinking coffee and in chattering. The old-fashioned 
Turkish woman was and is very well content with this condition. 
She pities and despises her Western sisters who sometimes have to 
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cflfo their own bread and must live in free social relations with men, 

It is easy to comprehend how distorted and one-sided the develop¬ 
ment of a people must be in the long run when such conditions 
prevail- For it is precisely the women of the educated and higher 
dtcles, therefore of those circles which have to uphold and develop 
culture, who have always been most stricdy subjected to this system. 
It gradually came to be regarded as self-evident in consequence that 
they were cut off from public and social life, and felt that no responsi¬ 
bility whatever fox helping in its development tested upon their 
shoulders. Naturally, nothing tending to the development of the 
national culture could be expected from the women of the people 
and of the countryside, who enjoyed greater freedom, Attempts were 
indeed made for a long while by reforming circles to let the women 
have more freedom, but a tradition which is so closely connected 
with the private life of the people is naturally not to be done away 
with by a simple word- Great strides have been made, moreover, 
compared with the condidens of fifty years ago. This is true especially 
of Istanbul and the other great coastal towns; in the smaller towns 
which lie further inland old-fashioned conditions still prevail. 

The question of women’s rights became a real one especially after 
the Turkish revolution of 1908, Pot under *Abd al-Hamld the reaction¬ 
aries we« in power for a long rime. It is notorious that that Sultan 
put down all attempts at reform by force. A typical example of his 
political attitude in regard to the question of women was that he, 
who systematically suppressed education and all institutions leading 
to higher incdleccual development, yet gave women the right to 
become teachers and opened a normal school for them. His aim In 
this matter was certainly not to give women a share in education, 
but to oppose the introduction of Western ideas through foreign 
governesses. These foreign elements had indeed not always had a 
desirable influence on the children entrusted to them, nor on the 
martied life of the fiimilies in which they were established. But by 
appointing Turkish women also as instructresses, *Abd al-HamId 
ensured that these much less educated persons kept teaching in Che 
old ruts. 

Shortly after the revolution of 1908, some women had tried to 
emancipate themselves completely and to go out unveiled, but the 
conservatism of the spiritual leaders, the hodjas, and above all of the 
people themselves saw in this attempt a public scandal, and as in all 
such cases, public opinion won the day. 
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Iq the most recent tjmcs> however, emaadpation is again advinc- 
ing, for the present nationalist government fevours it Women may, 
for example, visit public cinemas, which was impossible earlier, Also, 
the scarcity of labour during the war compelled the appointment of 
fdnale employees, for instance in the post-offices, There arc even 
female street-cleaners in Istanbul, All these women therefore come 
daily into contact with the public, and so must let their faces 
be seen, although their hair is sdll carefully covered, as tradition 
demands. 

The female element has also not been missing in connection with 
the realisation of the nationalistic idea amcmg the Turkish people. 
This is to some extent a guarantee that this nationalism is a really 
viable movement, which does not merely animate some few circles 
of that nation. 

And now in conclusion I shall have something to say about 
Turkish nationalism, especially about the way in which it originated. 
This movement has become so important for rhe Turks that it 
enabled them at the time of their deepest humiliation, when it looked 
as if the independence of the Empire was lost for ever, to find them¬ 
selves again as a nation and offer tcsisccnce to the forcus of destruction 
from within and without. 

It is hard to define what nationalism exactly is, but surely everyone 
knows more or less what must be understood by it, particularly as 
we are now witnessing the expression of it among many peoples 
both in and out of Europe, who formerly set obviously little store 
by having themselves recognised as nations. 

Frequently n^onalism arises when a people feels itself threatened 
and must stand shoulder to shoulder to meet a foreign enemy. That 
was the case in our own history; the Dutch nation of to-day arose 
out of out eighty years of war. We have seen something not unlike 
this happen to the Turks in the last few years. 

Of course so great a movement cannot adse all at once of itself; 
usually it casts its shadow before, by announcing itself in literature, 
in the works of the intellectual leaders of a people, This too happened 
among the Turks, throughout practically the whole nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, But Turkey was to begin with a most unfr uitful soil for the 
nurture of patriotic and natiocalisdc feelings. The Turks travelled 
on the road to the development of the nadonalisdc idea in four 
periods. The first is the importation of modem notions from Europe; 
then came the Young Turkish movement, followed by what is known 
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iS pafi-Toikism. The last period is lutiocallsm. I will now bdefly 
describe this development. 

The great obstacle to national development was, as I have said, 
Islam, or rather Islamic culture. This is very decidedly aoti-nadonal- 
fstic. It includes in the most catholic manner peoples o£ all manner 
o£ races and tongues, and knows but one unity under one Khalif. 
The struggle for this lanity is known now-t*days as pan-Islamism. 

Although since the Islamic world fell apart into many kingdoms 
pan'lslamic unity has never been a reality, still it has stood in the 
way of the development of the nationalistic idea. So it has been with 
the Turks ever since they became a Mohammedan people- To begin 
with they really had a consciousness of themselves as a nation; that 
is sufficiently clear for instance from the passages which I quoted 
to you from the Otkhon insedptions. The loi^-coctinucd stru^le 
widi the Chinese must itself have been a spur to their national self- 
consciousness. 

However, once they had joined the cercle of Islamic peoples there 
was an end to this consdousness. They took over the idea of the 
state from the great Neat Eastern realms along with the tiicte pre¬ 
vailing culture; and the once so haughty Turk learned from the Per¬ 
sians and from the Greeks the cringing, basically insincere attitude 
that had to be adopted towards an Oriental despot. This transition 
was chiefly promoted by the feet that so many aon-Turkish elements 
were assimilated by the Turks- The existence moreover of so many 
subjected peoples besides the Turks themselves in the Empire caused 
the latter to feel less at home in their realm than a people who does 
cot share its territory with any other tribe. 

But in the Osmanli Empire, the power of the Qsmsnli Sultans was 
an unbounded despotism. They and they alone were the State, the 
country and the people. All histories of Turkey in the old days bear 
the title of CbrmeUs of ihe ijnasty of Osman. The rest did not 
count, or was at most inddental. The prestige of the Sultan is at the 
same tune the prestige o£ the Empire, and the chroruclers are proud 
of it. The Sultan is so mighty that compared with him the Emperor 
of China is no more than a dishwasher in the palace Idtchens and the 
Shah of Persia a pedlar o£ cups of tea. 

In course of time, as I have said, the name of Turk became an op¬ 
probrious word. As subjects of the sovereign dynasty of Osman, they 
were known as Osroanlis or Osmans. A stronger expression of 
the great preponderance of the ruling house cannot be imagined. 
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This anciefif Oricntil system continued in force in Turkey until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The first breach char \vas 
made in ir was the result of European iofiucnce which had indeed 
battered long at the gates of Oriental conservatism but without 
much success so far. 

But when the Empire was weakened as a result of this same con* 
servatism in its system of government, the first signs appeared of an 
understanding that the old system could not endure, in the political 
sphere reforms, Western in spirit, were introduced; but the great 
indolence with which these reforms, however wolWntentioned, were 
put into practice meant that the State was not stopped from slipping 
yet further into the abyss. 

So at first the reforms, so loudly heralded, had no great practical 
success. A seed had been sown, however, though it needed some 
time to develop- At first it was only the intelligentzia who could 
comprehend the true significance of the modem ideas from Europe. 
They had learned the European languages and acquainted themselves 
witii the literature of the civilised Chiisnan countries, especially with 
that of France, which was always their great pattern, Thus it was 
that the new ideas appeared at first only in Turkish Jiteraturc. In 
this, they tried to follow European models. This imitation was in 
itself a great revolution in Turkish letters, which had hitherto always 
been confined within narrow trammels, both as regards form and 
in what concerned subject-matter- Tradition* gave no opportunity 
for the literary expression of one’s own original ideas, Respect for 
earlier writing and contempt for new productions were the leading 
factors here. Also, in old times the literary language was so overlaid 
with Arabic and Persian words that it was intelligible and enjoyable 
only for one who had studied those languages thoroughly, Conse¬ 
quently everything that was writren remained out of the reach of the 
common people. 

In the nineteenth century the emancipation of literature went 
steadily forwards, and it was diis that gave the intellectual life of 
the Turks a new direction, It was the contribution made by these 
younger writers with leanings towards reform that first brought the 
name and the idea of ^therland into Turkey, After so many 
centuries of despotism, the conception was quite strange to the Turks 
and it was long before it was at all understood in wider circles. 

Undoubtedly a further contribution was made to the spread of 
the idea by the experiences they underwent with rhose nationalities 
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which had formerly been subject to them. Especially the Greek Wat 
of Independence of 1820-30 opened the Turks’ eyes to the value of 
a national development. 

By degrees the idea grew stconger among the intellectuals that 
the existing system of the State no longer corresponded with their 
ideals. But the system of a State is much less flexible than the mental 
pictures of progress entertained by young idealists; and so the 
cleavage between old and new grew wider as time went on. It needed 
indeed a definite stimulus and opportunity to translate the ideas into 
actions. The stimulus was furnished by the long reaaionary period 
of Sultan *Abd al-Hamld II’s reign, which lasted from 1879 to 1908. 
This period was brought to a close by the Youc^ Turk’s revolution 
in 1908. 

In order to describe to you the dark despair with which the Young 
Turk idealists regarded the reactionary regime of *Abd al-HamId as 
late as 1900,1 cannot do better chan give you a fragment of a poem 
by one of their most gifted poets, which was composed at that time 
and of course kept in his portfolio, for ro publish it would have cost 
him his life. 

With a poet’s vision, he sees the dty of Istanbul lying in a grey 
mist, which must symbolise the tyranny of the reaction. He then cries ? 

"Again has a greay mist wrapped you from horixon to horizon; 
a dense white darkness, thickening hour by hour. ’Hirough the close¬ 
ness, all forms seem vague and dim, on all things lies a thick coat 
of dust, a gr eat chick coat of dust, which no man’s sight, sharp though 
it be, can penetrate, shrinking back full of ftight But well docs 
this deep haze of darkness become you, very well does it become you. 
O hearth of unrighteousness, hearth of injustice, scene of idle pride 
and scorn, scene of horri^dng splendour and pomp, cradle and also 
grave of everything that is pompous and splendid, ruling princess 
of the Bast, always chiding Mid ogling, unmoved by revulsion, you, 
who from your cruel temper dMC harbour sinful passions, red with 
blood, O coast rocked in the blue embraces of Marmara, you arc a 
living being who rests as in the deep sleep of death. O ancient 
Byzantium, sorceress of olden days, though widowed a thousand times, 
you keep your maidenhead and your charms have still remained in 
their fresh youth, and even now the eye that gazes on you trembles, 
deeply thrilled. You dazzle even those that look at you from afM. 
Yet with those azure eyes, how familiar is your fece; familiar, yes, 
but Uke the look of the lowest, most venal woman, without an idea 
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of what mischief you make, what pain and grief. It is as if when you 
were founded, youx femndations were infected by the hand of a tr^tor 
with a curse and with everlasting infamy. In your valleys the filth 
of empty glitter is heaped up, but in yourself you find no trace, how¬ 
ever scanty, of cleanliness, only filch of pomp, filth of ill-will, filth 
of violence and robbery; only that, there is nothing more there to 
build any trust upon. How many among the millions guarded by 
your walls can show themselves unstained and proud with a pure 
heart? Veil yourself, monster, yes, veil yourself, scandal of the times, 
veil yourself in an everlasting sleep, O city of cruelty”*). 

We knew how the Young Turks, after the revolution of 1908, 
tried to translate their ideals into realities, and also that they were not 
successful in this. They dreamed of a great Osmanli homeland under 


>) Wefir heeft otn grauwe eevd U vin kim tot klm omhuld, 

Een dicht® wJtte duUtemis, die vwt aan uur aicb vuJt 
Door dc bcMuwing achijnen allc wmen vtag eft dof, 

Op allc dbgcn rust een difcke laag ven slof. 

Eco machtig dikke laag van wclks wc«o 'i menseben bJik 
Mci al iljn achcrptc oici dootgrondt, tctugdciittcnd vol van schnk. 

Maar seer vcl paai bij U dit diepe waas van dulsWrKcid, 

Zect wd paw dit U, o gi) heard van ongcrcchughcid- 
Gij haard van onrccht; gij toonccl van ijdlca acts tn boon, 

Gij bakcKnat tn tevens g»f van al wai ptaale cn pronkt, 

Morgenlanda heciacbeadc vorttin, die eeuwig lokt cn lonkt, 

Gij, die van valpftg onberoerd, in 'e wrecd gemoed 
Zoodige harwiochlen durfi bcfgen, rood vao bleed, 

Gi) dew Matmaca’a blauwc ornarmingea gewiegde ku»t 
Gi) 2i)t een levendc, die ala in dicfieo doodalaap mt. 

O oud BvanuucD, gij cooveies van ouden djd, 

Schoon doiaendvottdjg wedowc. behoudi gc Uw maagdclijkhcid, 

En nog heefe Uw bekoocUjkbcId aijn frissebe jcugd bewaard. 

En thana nog liddatt diep onuowd her oog, dat naar U ataart. 
Vcfblindea doci gij blikken, bed van ver op U gcncht 
Toeh, met aaufcn oogen. hoc vertrouwd is Uw gesichc, 

Venrouwd, ja, maat rooala de blik der laagste, vcilste vrouw, 

Zonder beaef van wac *i) sticht aan onheil, smart cn touw, 

Het ia, of bij Uw groodiog reeds, door vcmdcKhaad 
Uw grofldveaten aijn aargetasf door vloek en ecuwige schand. 

In Uw valleien boopt aeb’t wU van ijdle schiteetuig, 

Maar in U voelt gij zelfa geen spoor van reioheid, hoe gering, 

Sleehta vuil van en vuU van nijd, v\jil van geweld eo roof. 

Slechts dii, — meer ia er niet om te boowen, met Uw geloof. 

Hoevden ondet de miJjoeneo, die Uw veste hoedt, 

KuDDco ilch toonen onbeaoact en fier mec rein gemoed, 

Otnhol U, monster, ja omhul U, schandc van den lijd, 

Omhol U in een ecuwgcn sJaap, gij atad van gniwzaamhdd, 

(TranaL from Turkish J, H. K.) 
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the government of an Osmanli Sultan, in which aU peoples, regardless 
of race and tcHgioo, should be brethren one of another. This proved 
to be a mere ‘Utopia- The old anlagomsm between Mohammedans 
and Christians grew worse rather than disappeared and the old system 
of despotic rule held out against any great reform. Then the liberators 
quickly became oppressors in their turn; they trod in the footsteps 
of the earUcc rulers, and although this period from 1908 onwards 
is generally entitled constitutional, because at length the old consti¬ 
tution of thirty years earlier was introduced, yet the Committee of 
Unity and Progress secretly erected the worst kbd of tyranny. 

For again we must not assume that the ideals of the Young Turks 
at the time of the revolution had already become popular id eals . 
They were still quite strange to the great masses of the people, which 
is not to be wondered at considering the low level of education 
which exists among them. The simple Turkish peasant still Lved 
in fear and reverence of the Sultan and knew no better than to 
suppose that all the movements which animated high politics took 
place at his command and with his approval. 

We cannot therefore judge the Young Turks* revolution otherwise 
than as an attempt that failed. 

But there was another movement which ran parallel with that 
of the Young Turks but appeared later; and this movemeot has to 
thank for its inceptioo the discovery which the Turks made that 
they were Turks- 

This took a long while, and came only after contact had been made 
with European education and sdence. This sdence informed them 
concerning their own early history, about which they had not had 
the faintest notion until then. They became acquainted with the 
glorious part which the old Turkish people had played in early days 
in Asia; matters which Mohammedan culture had made them qmte 
forget- Now the desire awoke in many young inrellectuals to be able 
to know more of their ancient history and after they had employed 
themselves with it, a new self-realisation grew up in them, a n^ 
national consciousness, something quite different th^^ore from the 
vague patriotism of which the first Young Turks had dreamed- They 
felt themselves ennobled by their new discovery, and they now 
sought to revive the peculiarly Turkish element in cverythii^in 
language, in literature, and also in politics, but alas, too soon. They 
were fundamectaUy hostile to Islam and its institutions, although 
they tried to lecondle both tendencies. 
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So long is this remained a literary and sdentiiic movcmcnt> it 
VIS highly respectable. For the recognition of one’s own national 
ideals includes also the recognition of and respect for those of other 
nations. The pan-Turkists made the name of Turk an honourable title, 
instead of its former meaning of ‘'barbarian”. Of course, this tendency 
also was confined to the intellectuals, but In the nature of the case 
it was greatly interested in the Turkish people itself with its old 
customs and its old songs, which had formerly been held in contempt. 
To chat extent it was more democratic than any earlier movement. 

But now unfortunately, pan-Turklsm made its entiance into politics 
too soon, and there it was misunderstood and lamentably misused. 
This seems tho have been the fault of the Young Turks themselves, 
who had to begin with had visions of a great Osmanll homeland, 
where all nationalities should live together like brothers. During the 
war of 1914-18, the Young Turk gcvemment of Tala'at and Enver 
usedpan-Turkism as the watchword for the setting up of a meidless 
persecution of the Armenians and other Christian populations, a 
matter of which ! have already bad occasion to speak. 

And yet I may say that pan-Tuikism had its good qualities as well, 
and soil has them. It restored the Turkish people to itself and contri¬ 
buted largely to establishing the national resistence to foreign over¬ 
lordship after the war. 

Now a few words about this nadooal resistance. The greatest and 
most decisive feat of the Turkish nationalists is that they ventured 
to break loose from the secular tradition of the Sultans of the House of 
Osman. They dared to proclaim that the Sultan could not be thought 
of M representing the nation, and this proclamation was enough to 
make the last representative of the House of Osman fold his tents. 
And the most remarkable thing was, that this great revolution was 
accomplished without invohdng a bloody civil war. 

The circumstances were as follows. In 1918 the Turkish government 
of the Sultan was obliged to conclude a very humiliating armistice 
with the Allies, which practically left the Turkish Empire endtdy 
at their mercy. At first the depression was so great that no one thought 
of resistance. If a peace had immediately been dictated to the Turks, 
they would have accepted it without d^lay, and that probably would 
have been the end of their sovereignty. 

However, the mattet was put off by the Allies, who wished to 
conclude peace with the other countries first, and thought Turkey 
could be kept dangling in the meantime like a conquer^ country. 
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But this was too much for the Turks. The nwasares of the Allies 
stung them more and more. Their patience was exhausted when the 
Entente, fn May 1919, gave the Greeks leave to occupy Smyrna. 

The intellectual part of the nation, with the military as leaders, 
oiganlsed resistance. This resistance came £com two centres. The 
first was in western Asia Minor, where a kind of front was established 
against the Greeks, and the second was in the east in the cities of 
Sivaz and Erzerum, where Mustafa Kemal and his followers had 
taken refuge. With comparative speed they succeeded in combining 
the two movements; a national congress met and hnaUy there was 
set up in Angora a new government, embodied in the great national 
assembly, April, 23,1920. 

Owing to the way m which the ideals of the Young Turks and of 
pan-Turki$m had developed, as I have just outlined it, the watchword 
and the ideal with which the new government could come forward 
was ready-made. It was the formation of a genuinely national State, 
and national in this context means Turkish and in the second 
place Mohammedan. The realisation of this ideal was made easier 
in that by reason of the wax all parts of the Empire which consisted 
of a population prevalently noa*Tuikish had been cleared away, 
for instance Arabia, $yna and Mesopotamia. The country was 
reduced to about the limits of the original land, Anatolia. 

At first it did not occur to them Co do without a Sultan. Mustafa 
Kemal repeatedly declared his faith and loyalty towards the Sultan. 
But the Sultan was a ptisonet in Constantinople, threatened as he 
was by the Allied warships in the Bosporus. Also the Constantinople 
government, embodied in the so-called Sublime Porte, was entirely 
dependent on the Entente. Consequently, the oationaiists were to 
begin with practically compelled to renounce obedience to the Sultan 
and his government, until a state of things should come about which 
should accotd with nationalistic ideals. In xpay, Asia Minor in 
fact cue loose from Constantinople. 

But then it became evident that the Sultan and the ministers 
nominated by him were defeatists and were even willing to help 
the Allies in crushing the nationalist resistance. From that moment, 
the breach was unavoidable, especially alter the Greek offensive started. 

Now we must not asedbe the defeatist attitude of Constantinople 
solely to cowardice. There were really a great number of educated 
Turks who thought that the tradition of the Sultanate and of the 
Sublime Porte with the ancient system of government must on no 
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account be s&criiiced. After all, these tradinonaJ forms of the State 
bad preserved the Empire fot more than six centuries, and might 
well preserve it again. It is important to notice that many of those 
who thought thus had earlier been convinced supporters of the 
Young Turks’ revolution and therefore could not be suspected of 
rigid conservatism. This party hoped that with the help of Britain 
and France they might still preserve a trace of independence. Their 
impoitance rose and fell according as the Greeks had greater or less 
success. 

They made fun of the nationalists’ enthusiasm. When for the 
htst time the Greeks were defeated at the place called In Onu in 
Asia Ivllnoi and the nationalists spoke and wrote about it with much 
emphasis and paasion, it was remarked in the Constantinople press 
that the Turkish people had surely come a long way. Suppose, they 
said, that our ancestors of the sisteeoth century came to visit us and 
heard us speaking everywhere very loudly about the success at In 
Onii; they would ask where the place is, and would look for it in 
Hungary, or Russia or Persia. And what would they think when we 
answered them that In Onii lies in the heart of the Turkish country 
itself? 

As is well known, September 1922 saw the complete defeat of the 
Greeks. In consequence of this, the Sultan took refuge under British 
protection and the nationalist way of thought became dominant In 
Turkey. Constantinople, the centre of the traditional imperialism of 
the Turks, yielded to Angora, the centre and symbol of aational 
Turkdom. 

The Turks no longer have a Sultan, but they still have a Khalif, 
and that in the person of the former Crown Prince of Turkey. 

The question of the Khalifate is really of no great importance in 
the history of Turkish civilisation. As it symbolises the political 
urucy of aJJ Mohammedan peoples, the insdeudon is to chat extent 
essentially incompadble with nadonaiism, unless one understands 
it in this sense, that the Turks as a nation pl^im the leading rdle 
in the Mohammedan world. 

Earlier, while there still were Sultans, rhif was certainly the case; 
they attached a great ideal significance to the tide of Khalif, which 
they came to appropriate without any definite right to it Now, how> 
ver, the oifice of Khahf hangs perilously in the air. On the one hand, 
the Turks tolerate no interference in their afiairs on the Khalif’s part, 
but on the other, they want to win presdge abroad by his presence in 
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their country. It is not siuprising that this ambiguous position 
has already led to difficulties, and had been seized upon by a party 
in opposition as a means of expressing rh^ir discontent- From a 
purely Turkish standpoint the question of the Khalifate is at the 
moment not very important. 

The nationalists have now to consolidate their country on its 
new foundation- By virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne they have re¬ 
gained their complete independence and therefore can set to work- 
They arc still faced, however, with gigantic difficulties in their 
endeavour to win an entrance for nadonallsdc pnnciples into all 
branches of pubUc life. Thus, for instance, it seems sdli to be an 
almost superhuman task foi the time being to give the Turks economic 
independence as well, for their economic life has hitherto always 
been in the bands of Greeks, Jews, Europeans and so on, but always 
of non-Turkish elements. 

It has been asserted that the Turks ate by nature little fitted for 
trade. Bat this assertion is belied by the fact that the Turks or Tatars 
who live in Russia, especially in Kazan, and have lived there for 
centuries under Russian rule, are on the contrary very able tradesmen. 

Furthermore, the nationalists must be on their guard against fall¬ 
ing back into the blunder of their predecessors and ruling by means 
of the dictatorship of a small group. Of late there have been phenom¬ 
ena which gave reason to feat this. We must however put faith 
in the conduct of their leaders. It is true that the Turks are readily 
inclined to lose their sense of proportion and often display an ill- 
fated tendency to rush ahead where caution would have been better. 

At the moment, the personality of Mustafa Kemal appears to 
guarantee a prosperous development of the course of events. He has 
managed to guard himself not only against the attacks of assassins 
but against the imperialistic ten^utioas of a Napoleon. But we must 
leave history to say the last word- 


LES PAYS-BAS ET LE RfiGIME DBS 
CAPITULATIONS EN TURQUIE*) 


II n'est p« itonnaoc quc la nombre dc necrologies voudcs au 
regime des capitulations cn Turquie ait 4te rcstreint jusqu’ici. Parnu 
ceux qui oAt assisti i fapplicarion de c< regime sue place il setait 
difficile de trouver quelqu’un qui en desircrait la revivification in- 
tegrale. En eifet, les perpetuds dij?ererids sur I'interpretation des 
textes capitulaires, les interminables dchanges de notes vcrbales 
concemant toutea les questions transport^ „sur le terrain diplo¬ 
matique”, la mdfiance mutudle qui en ^tait I’inivitable rdsultat, 
avaient fait comprendre depvus longtemps que cc sysrtme plusieurs 
fois siculairc nc rtpondaitplus aux exigences de la rdilit^. Mais comme 
toutes ces diffkultis se trouvaieot en meme temps entremSl^es avec 
Jes grands probldncs dc la politique du Proche-Orient cn giniral, 
le mal hdrdditaire des capitulations devait se poursuivre jusqu'au 
jo'ur oii one catastrophe gdidale cr^erait la possibility d’envisager 
plus sincdcment la situation rddlc- 

Nous venons d^asaister i la disparition du regime capitulaire en 
Turquie. Cda veut dire que, depois quW nouvdle Turquie est 
nde de la grande guerre* ce systfcme exceptionnel, tel qu*il s'dtait 
formd peu & pen sur la base des diiKrents traitys ou capiculadons 
enuc les Etats oeddentaux et la Turquie, s’est ycrould et qu’un 
nouveau systdne moins esceptionnd a commence i le rempiacer. 

U est vrai que pas tous les Etats ayant bdiyficie autrefois des capi^ 
toiations ont d^ji renoncy expressyment aux droits et priviiygcs que 
CCS traitis leur accordaientj tcUe est p. c, la situatton des Pays-Bu, 
Cependant, c^dtait li un trait caractydstique du rygime capitulaire, 
que tous les Euts en profitaient coUcciivcment et, pour ainsi ^re, 
solidairement. Done, du moment que plusieurs Etats ont vu leur 
avaowgc dans le sacrifice de ieun droits, k byayfice en a d6 diminuer 
considyrablement pour les aucres Etats aussi. On doit s’attendrc 
malntcnant i voir se dyvelopper entte la Turquie et chacun des 
andeijs Etats capitulaires des relations nouvellca plus confonnes aux 
rapports exiatant entre la plupan des autres nations du moude. 

^ Annuairc incernadonal pour 1925, Den Haag, M. 
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Nous nous proposons d’exposei d-dessous, d’abozd quelle part 
les Pays-Bas ont eu i l*6dificatioii et revolution du systeme des 
capitulations tn Turquie, ensulte quels pro£ts et quels dommages 
en one rdsultd pour les Pays-Bas et pout ses nationaux, et demiitemeot 
quelle cst la situation actueUe des Pays-Bas vis-i-vis du pfoblime 
de renoucr et dc renouveler les rapports juridiques avec la Tutqule. 

I 

Vets la fin du XVIe slide les Pays-Bas septentrionaux iptou- 
vaient un besoin impdrieux de se rendre dconotniquement indipen- 
dants. Jusqu’alofs les produits des pays mdditerranieQS avaienc 6t6 
importis cn Holiande pu la voie de la Plandre, oix ces marchandises 
arrivaieni pat l*entremlse de commer^ants italiens ^), mais i cause 
de la guerre avec I’Bspagne les relations avec les Pays-Bas miridionaux 
avaienc iii rompues. Ced sulKiaic k espliquer les tentatives des 
Nierlandais pour dtablir des liens commerdaux directs avec le 
Levant*). L*ai?airc itait plus compliquie cependant. Car vers la 
mfime dpoque les Nieilandais $*icaienc vus exdus, igalement i cause 
de la guerre, des ports portugais et espagnoU; on salt comment 
ced a iti la cause de ce quails se sont lancds, i I'exemple des Portugais, 
dans le chemin des Indes. Or, il est devenu de la plus haute impor¬ 
tance pour les Pays-Bas d’avoif poursuivi tous les deux projets, 
rant celui du Levant que cdui des Icdee, pour ne pas parler des 
cntrepriscs cn Amdrique. Cest sunout Evident si nous comparons 
avec cecte attitude celle de TEspagne et du Portugal. Ces deux pays, 
tout occupis de la conqu^te et de rezploitatioo de leurs colonies 
lointaines, ont u^gligi le commerce du Levant, quoique la Miditer- 
tan6e leut fCtt beaucoup plus proche qu’auz Pays-Bas, et que Ins 
Catalans eux-m^e$ eussent entietenu, au moyen-ige, un commerce 
tdguJier sut les ports de PEmpire byzantin. Aussi la capitulation 
espagnole ne dace-t-elle que de 1782 et celle du Protugal seulement 
de 1843. 

Les N^eclandais au conenire, agissant pax la force ’des dreOn- 
stances, oct txati toutes les deux possibility; on sait avec quel succis. 
11$ ont m^me $u mettre k profit leurs t^ussites aux Indes pour renforcer 


V. Ke;d. HisSsht itt ammtrti in Levant au Majen-Ap (Leipzig 1885-86), 
n, pp. 719, 723. 

*) Dx. K. Herioga, SrenMn idt dt pteh'edtm't non An Le9antjc6M henA! I 
Ctukitdkmdip pnbBeafiSn No. 9) fs*GraTeabafe 1914), p. XVT. 
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Icuf position dans Ic Levant. Ainsi, dans la premiere capitaladon 
Q^ftdandaise, de 1612, oa n’a pas omis de mentioimM que Ics Etats- 
Gtodraux ne lepr^saataient pas seulemenc Ics sept provinces cn Euro¬ 
pe, mais aussi ics pays conqois par les N6crlandais dans Ics Indes 
otientaies; formula qui a idp6t6e dans la capitulation dc 1680. 
Cette ciiconstance a fait augmeater sans douto la consideration dcs 
dirigeaots turcs pour les Pays-Bas. Ec aussi, pendant tout It temps 
suivanr, la position des Pays-Bas comme Puissance colonialc a in¬ 
fluence les rapports entte les deux pays. Une dc scs consdqucnces 
a 6ie que beaocoup de sujets neerlandais mahomdtans faisaient le 
peierinage ila Mecque; ce peierinagc s'est tdlcment ddvcloppe depuis 
la seconde moitie du XIXe siedc, que le consukt neerlandais i 
Djeddah etaic devenu un des consulats les plus importaots dans 
rEmpire ottoman. 

Une autre circonstance, non moins imporrante, qui a assure aux 
Pays-Bas pendant longtemps un r6le preponderant dans I’evolution 
do systeme capitulairc, a dte le &it que ce pays apparticAt encore au 
premier gcoupe d’Btats cutopeens qui ont etabli des relations si- 
gulieccs avec la Turquie. On peut mdme dire que la capitulation 
neerlandaise de 1612 signifle la victoire du prindpe que tous les 
Etats etalent libres i negoder avec la Porte et quails n'avaient plus 
besoin de lechercher ia protection d*une autre nation ayant la jouissan- 
ce d’une capitulation. Jusqu^au commencement du XVIIbme siedc 
il y avaic une rivalite acharnee entie la Prance ec I’Angletcrte, qui 
redamaient toutes les deux le droit exclusif d^accorder leur protection 
aux autres nations qui ^ndraieot ftire le commerce cn Turquie. 
Sortout PAngleterte ftisait tout son possible pour s’assurcr le droit 
de piot6gef sp6cialement ies Hoilandais, dc mdne qu’avant la pie- 
miiic capitulation anglaisc, les Anglais n’avaient pu se prisenter 
dans les ports du Grand Sdgneue que sous le drapeau fran$ais. Or, 
du moment qu*un ambassadeur hoilandais n6godait avec la Porte 
pour obtenit une capitulation, la France, plutdt que de laisset i ses 
rivaux la protection des nouveaux venus, ne s’opposa pas irop aux 
tdclamaticms hoHandaises >). 

II est vtai qu’apris 1612 TAngleterre a essay6 plusieurs fois de hltt 

comme si les privileges desNferlandaisn’cxistaiem plus; la capitulation 

anglaise de 1675 reconnaissait mfane aux Anglais le droit exdusif de 


G. Paii»ue du Kaunas, Li dtt eapilt^itiins iaa$ oftmut (Parh 

1910), I, p. 36- 
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prot^ger les HoURcidiis. De m6me Tsmbassadeur &aQ 9 aj$> cncote 
peu dt temps av&nt la coficlusion de la capituladoD hoUandalse de 
1680, se doona de la peine i coQvaificre ie Grand-Vizir que )es Pays- 
Bas dtaient uce oadon peu importaate ne pouvant pas prdtendie i 
ectrecenir un ambassadeur 4 Coostandnople Bn effet, pendant le 
XVIle si6cle, les bateaux hoUandais dans plusieucs dchelles de 
J’Empire ottoman ont continue longtemps 4 se mettce sous la pro- 
tecrion des consuls fcan^ais, e.a. en Sytie *), et cela £aute d’un consul 
o^erlandais dans tel port. N6anmoins il est dd 4 la capacity des am- 
bassadeurs hoUandais 4 Coostantiaople que les intdr^ts des Pays-Bas 
onl pu 8*y maintenif inddpendamment des ptivildgcs d’autres nations. 

A partir de la ptemiire capitulation nderlandaise la livalitd im- 
pdcialiste des premiers Etats capitolaires pexdit sa raison d’dtie. 
Elle flit remplacde peu 4 peu par la politique solidaire de tous les 
Etats qui, dang les XVnie ec XIXe siddes, obtinieat successire- 
meot des capitulations et qui serraient de plus en plus les rangs 1^ 
ot il s’agissait de rdvendiquet, vis-4-Yis du Gouvexnemcnt du Sultan, 
un droit capitulaire d’un d'eua. On peut done prdtendre 4 bon droit 
que e’est suttout la capitulation nderlandaise de 1612 qui marque la 
naissacce du systdme de collecdTitd capxrulaiie. 

Les capitulations d’aucune nation en Tuiquie ne montient beaucoup 
d’individualitd quant 4 leur teneur jundique et 4conomique- BUes 
n’ont fait que suivre d’anciens modules. Ddj4 longtemps avant la 
fameuse capitulation frangaise de 1535 un idgime dtabli existait pour 
le tsaitement des ndgodants europ6ens qui venaient ^re le commerce 
dans les dchelles du Levant, devenues, 4 mesuie que la puissance de 
rislam s’dcendait, des pays „hots chridentd”. 11 seialt superflu de 
tefairc id ie travail si souvent entreptis ddji, de tracer les grander 
lignes de la position juddique des colonies marchandes dans les ports 
de la Mdditerrante au Moyen-Age. 

Qu’il soit permis, cependant, d’insister sur un point qui parait ne 
pas avoir iti envisage toujours au juste dans ceric mati4re. U s’agit 
d’e^liqucr qu’esf-ce qui a rendu possible de revfitir de pouvoic 
judidaircs les chefs ou consuls de ces colonics dtrang^tes, avee es- 
dusion plus ou moins complete des autoneds judiciaires locales. On a 
chetchd souvent ce motif dans la grande diffdrence existant entre les 
conceptions juxidiques des Musulmans et des peuples chrddens. Mais 

*) K. J. R. van H«der»i]k, IM avtr Jutihm Cofytr n duv dans 

Nijboff’i voor Vadtrlanditbt Gtffhiideftit VII, (Arnhem 1$50), p. 66 «.«. 

•) H. X4m:kmeas, La Syrk (Beyrouth 1921), II, p. 83 e.». 
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l'histou« d^ontie ne fvit pas metcrc au premiet plan cette 
difl^reace de droit et quo c*«st plutdt la n^c&ssit^ 4conomique qui a 
6t£ la cause de la sltuadon jurldlque cxceptloanelle. Car ddji dans 
les tcait^s d'^blisseinent avec Byzance et avec d’autres Gouvem^ 
meets cheittens oriencaux nous trouvons justement les mimes 
pouvoirs judtdaires des consuls *). Depuis que les habitants des villes 
italicnnes avaient commend, dd Ic Xllle sidle, i visiter ces pom, 
I’ltablisscment d*un maJus vwendi dait devenu nlcessaire entre les 
autoritls locales, chrltiennes ou mahomdanes, et les Ifrangers entre- 
prenants auxquels ils accordaient I’accd i Icurs villes. Cependant, 
les rapports donomiques qui eo dlcoulaient n*daient jamais rdi- 
proques; jaxnafs les Etats ou les vlUes oneotaux n’envoyaient Uuts 
bitiments de commerce 4 I’Ocddent au Moyen-Age; ils uc feisaient 
que profiter de leurs hotes Itrangers. Par conslquent, les relations 
qui s^ensuivireni pouvaient Icce considdds seulement cn pariie 
comme des relations Internationales; pour les seigneurs des dii7l> 
rentes villes du Levant le traitemeni de ces commer$ants mldilet- 
randns Itait plut6t une affaire de poUdque intddeure. C. 4 d. que ces 
seigneurs voyalenc dans les Strangers une dasse spidale de sujets ^ 
temporaires, U est vrai — subordonnis 4 leur volonti au m&me titre 
que les autres habitants du pays. Seulement, dltaient des sujets 
pciviilgils, car ia prosplritl que leur commerce apponait au pays, 
les endtrait 4 un traltement special. 

Ainsi on comprend cornmeni Pautoritl locale a pu conftrer 4 ces 
olgoclants, pour le besoln de la cause, non seulement certains ptivi> 
llges commerciaux, mals mime des droits souverains comme Pitait 
la juiidicilon, les plapant de cette fagon une position de vasselage. 
11 ne parait done pas mime nicessaire d’alllguer id le dlsoriie 
ginital, tignant aloes dans TEmpire byzandn, pour expUquer les 
^t$ Ce disordre Itait plus ou moios normal dans tous les pays 
dvilisis de ce temps-14. 

Aptis que I’Bmpite ottoman dtait eatrl en sdne, cette situation 
ne changea pas. D’abotd les causes Iconomiques restalent les mimes; 
les Itrangers veaaient cherchet leur gain commetefal les Etats 
du Sultan, tandis que les sujets de celui-d condnuaient 4 didaignet 
de se rendte en pays non musulmac, $1 ce n’Icait pour le conquidr 
riple au poing. Ensuite, la puissance ottomane se trouvalt si solide- 


*) Pllissie du Rausu, o.c. I, p. 17 e.s. dlfead une thise eontnise 

*) Dr. Karl Lippmane, Dit Xo/ua/arjm'jJlkJieii im Orimf (Leipzig 1898), p. 13. 
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meet dtabliCj U$ Tufcs ^taieat cellement embu^ de I'idde imp^aliste 
d’un empire moadial musulmAii, que li pratique suivie jusqu’alors 
devaic se conforxnei eadiremeat 4 leurs vues. Oia salt comment, 

le lendgfT Tflin de la conquece de ConstanrinopJe par Mebmed le 
Conqu^raet ec 1453, le Sultan accorda de$ pouvolcs 6tendus au 
pattiarche cecumdnique gtec, y compris le droit de jusdiedon sur 
Ics Orecs, formant la majodti de$ nouveaux sujets non musulmans 
dea Tufcs. 

II est vtai que des difBcult^s chdoriques s’opposaient i ce qu’im 
chidden appar^t par devant le Cadi musulmao, la ioi $acr6e des 
mahom^tans defendant 4 ce fonedonnaire de fake valoir le 
rnoignage d^on non musulmao. Pourtant ced o’a jamais emp£ch4 
lea aatoritds turques d*exercer, en cas de besoin, des foecdons 
judidaires vis^-vis des dtrangers. Dans tous les pdys mumlmaiis 
la loi saerde a 6t6 appliqude seulemenc en rant que le Gouyemement 
et ses organes ne s*en trouvaient pas g^^s^). Nous citons cocime 
preuve I’att. XXXVIII •) de la capituladon n6etlandaise de 1612, 
qui reconnalt la competence du Cadi dans l«s dJAiitends entre des 
N^erlandaii et d'autres personnes (oil il faut peaser d*abocd i des 
Musvilcnan4)> mal$ toujours en presence d’un drogman. Or, on chei- 
cberait en vain, dans les traieds de droit musulman hanifite, des r^les 
conceroant la presence d’un pareil petsonnage dans les ptoc4s devant 
le Cadi. En outre il sc tcouvait 4 c6td du Cadi one juridiction adminis- 
ttanve bien plus puissante, ex^cutie par les autoiit^s du pouvoir 
eflectif. C’est de cette denuice juridiction qa’il est question dans Tart. 
XII de la capituladon mencionnfa, oil le Divan imperial est declare 
comp^nt pour les dlA^rends qui surgiraient entre les consuls odet- 
landais et d’autre peisonnes. 

Ced prouve suilisamxnent que ce n’dtait pas le caraetdre de la loi 
(xiusolmane qui amenait les Sultans 4 accordet aux commer 9 ancs 
dtiaagers un ptivildge teUement exorbitant 4 nos yeux que Texerdee 
d’une juridiction ptopte 4 eux. Pour la Turquie d’alors la souverai- 
Det4 n’dait pas la question la plus importante; on peut m^me douter 

*) C. Sftouek Htirgtonje, Verxpriiii Gittbrijhn H, (Been ued Leipzig 1922), 
p. S83. 

Nous eitofts Is» snicks des deux cspJruUtions flCerlindaises «a chiAres 
romaios d’spris le recu^: Dt m* Nsdtrfond, public pst le Mi- 

nistiw du cemneree 4 La Hsye eo 1911, p. 440 e.s., p. A71 e.8.; et eti ouire 
lei articles de la capitulsbofi de 1480 en chides srabes d’aptts Gsbnel Effeodl 
Noradoungbian, RmboI iWttt iiMrnati^naux Ji FEmpirt oitornsn I, (Pans 1897), 
pp. 169-181. 
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$i conceptions politi<^ues dcs homme$ d’Ecat tutcs dtaieat d6\i 
avaocdes i tel point qu^iJs reconnaissaiem Tewstence, i c6td de leui 
empire, d’Etats ayant un m^e tiue i la souverainet^. Pour eux un 
tiait^ international 6tair en mSme temps une soumission plus ou 
moios tddle. Du moins c’est comme $a que les histociens turcs 
aiment i repr^senter la chose, m$me dans les cas oil il ne s’agit plus 
d*vm ttait6 avec une seule viUe comme Genes ou Venise, mais bien 
avec des rois idgcants sur tin territoirc dtendu, comme le roi dc France 
et celui d’Angieterrc. Pour la Sublime Porte il n’exjscait qu’une 
seule souverainetd, celle du Sultan, et la souverainetd exerede dans ses 
Etats ne pouvait dcre que ddrivde de la sienne. 

Void done roagine de la difTdrence fondatnentale dans la conception 
de la nature juridique des capitulations, djffdrence qui $*e$t proloi^de 
jusqu’au milieu du XDCe sidcle et qui a hni, au ddtrimeot de la Tur- 
4uie, par Ja victoire de la conception oeddentale, celle du tiaitd 
international et bilatdral. 

Peu de temps aprds la premidre capitulation nderlandaise, I’Autriche 
obtint, par Ic tiaitd de paix de Vienne de 1(515, le droit d’avoir des 
consuls i juediaion dans l*£mpue ottoman. De tous les Ecats 
europdens il n*y avait done, au commencement du XVlIe sidde, 
que la France, TAngleterre, les Pays-Bas ct I’Autriche (qui commen^a 
alors i entier dans les diolts de Venlse) qui possddaieni des capitu¬ 
lations. Le pieiciei Etat d suivte dtait la Sudde, done la premide 
capitulation date de 1737. Cette date peut fitre considdtde comme le 
commencement de la seconde phase dans le ddreloppement du rdgime 
capitulalre en Turquie. Cest pendant cette seconde phase, qui finit 
veis 1850, que la plupart des auties nations eutopdennes, aitig ? 
les Etats>Unis de PAmdrique, obtinreat des capitulations. Cette phase 
ddbute aussi par la cdldbre capitulation f^gaise de 1740, la plus 
coicpldte de toutes. 

Cest dgalement pendant la seconde pdtiode que I'influence des 
nations dtrangdres sux les ai^iires torques augmente de plus en plus 
et que PBmpire turc eotre dans sa pdriode de ddcadence. Peu i peu 
on volt sc ddpJacet alots le pouvoii du c6td turc au c6rd dtranger, 
avec ce phdnomdne temarquable que tous les Etats capitulaiies vont 
former un gionpe dont les reprdsentants et les sujets en Turquie 
ont les mdffies intdrdts et les mdmes droits et pnvildges. Pour ce 
ddveloppcment, qui dtait dans la nature des choses, on a txouvd 
encore une jusd£cation juridique dans les articles capitulaites qui, 
comme Tart. XXXVIII/40 de la capitulation nderlandaise de 1680, 
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cooiifme aux OAUOnftux dc td pays les m^es priyildges gui ont 
accordds d^ji i d’autres nations, quolque, stticMmeot pail^, tdle 
disposition a’assurit pss encore ie traitement de la natioo la pliis 
fevocis^e par rapport 4 d« capitulations, plus iib^rales encore, q\ie 
d’autres pays aucaient pu obtenir daos I'avenii. Toujours est*!! qoc 
I'usage a ^bli pour toutes les oatioos capitulaircs la positioa de la 
nation U plus fevoris^e en ce qui coacerne tous les privileges accoides 
dans les capitulations (4 I’exception de droits spedaux comme p. e. 
la protection religieuse de la France). L’enscmble dc toutes les capi- 
tuladons formait, pout ainsi dire, le code iegaJ pour les rdalions 
juridiques entie le gtoupe des Etats capitulaircs et le Gouveraement 
ottoman et ses autorit6s. Loisqu’une mission diplomatique avait 
besoia, dans un dilRtend avec la Sublime Porte, d’un argument 
pout sa thtee, elle pouvait le puiset dans n’impone quelle capitulation 
accotd6e 4 n’xnporte quel pays. Ainsi les capituktions n^erlandajses 
oat prfttd igalemeai leurs services 4 d’auttes Etats. 

Les capitulations n^landaises oct condrm^es par le traltd 
commercial turco-a^landais du 25 ftvxiet 1862*). Ce trait6 appar> 
dent 4 une s^rie de ttait6s que la Porte a conclus dans les ana6es 
1861 et 1862 avec tous les Etats capitulaires. C’dtait d6j4 dans la 
ttoiddne phase de I’hiseoire des capitulations en Turquie, dans 
laquelle le Gouvemement ottoman, ayant adopt6 les concepdons 
juddiques occideatales, s*dibr 9 ait de plus en plus 4 se lib6ret du 
regime capitulaire. Aptb la guerre de Crim6e la Turquie ayait cru 
pouToir obtenir en peu de temps I’abolition des capimlations que les 
Puissances I’avaient hit eoCrevoit au Congt4s de Paris. En attendant 
le riglenient de cette quesdon, la Pone avait conclu les dits trait^s 
commerdaux, die avait con£rni6 — pour peu de temps selon son 
opinion les andennes capitulations. Mais la Turquie ne vit pas 
se r6aiiser son d^sii et ainsi ces traic^, qui auraieot dfl marquer le 
commencement d’une 4re nouvelle, ne lul paraissaient plus servit 
4 tien. Ainsi le traitd n^lando-turc de 1862 fuc d6aoncd le 12 mats 
1883; pourtant la situation n’a iti nullemeot chang6e par ce fait. 

Les Pays-Bas out r^glemeart la j undiction consolalre par la Loi 
consolaiie du 25 juillet 1871 (Bulletin des Lois no. 91), demiirement 
modi£6e par la loi du 23 f6vriet 1918 (Bulletin des Lois no. 124). 
Cette loi a 6cd r^dlgde surtout apr4s le module de la l6gisbtion consu- 
laire fran^aise, elle r4gle la competence administrative et judidaire 


*) D« Han^isvtrdragn van NtirrlanJ, pp. 481*493. 
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des consuls c^rlandais en pays de capitulations et d6$igne dans 
certains cas, comme instance pour les tiibvmaux consuJaires en 
Turquie, des tcibvuiaux dans les Pays-Bas ou dans les colonies nder- 
landaises. En outre la loi t&gle la proc^ure par devant le consul-juge, 
le tnbunal consulake et le tribunal d’appel i Constantinople, dent le 
ministre des Pays-Bas est president. Parmi les auties matlires trait^es 
dans la Loi consulaire nommons le droit d’espulsion (dans les articles 
ajoutds par la loi du 1^ macs 1913 (Bulletin des Lois no. 100). 

Enfin nous mentionnons que, pat le ptococole sign6 i Constan¬ 
tinople le 6 aoAt 1873» les Pays-Bas ont obcenu pour les N^Iandais 
le b6n6fice de la loi cujrque de Sefer 1234 (juin 1867} qoi accoide aux 
Strangers le droit de possddei: des bieosfbnds dans l*£mpire ottoman 
(eaceptd dans le Hedja 2 ). Ce protocole, qui concient quelques modi¬ 
fications du rdgime capitulaire en faveur de la Turquie, est identique 
avec les pxococoles $lgn6s dans les m£mes ann6es avec les autres 
Etats capitulaires, de sorte que le rdgime capitulaire en g6n4tal, 
ape^ cette modification, reatait aussi solidaice et soUde qu’auparaTant. 

n 

On peut envisager de trois points de Tue Pinduence que le regime 
capirulaiie a eu sue le d^veloppement des relations entre les Pays-Bas 
et la Turquie. D’abord il y a les consequences pour les telations 
politiques, ensuite celles pout la situation et la protection des per- 
soones, et gnfin celles pour le dereloppement des rapports ecocomi- 
ques. En pratique la discussion de cene matiere tevieot k dooner un 
coop d*oeil critique sur la siruation k la Teiile de la guerre, c. i d. 
avant I’abolition unilateiale des capitulations par le Gouvecnement 
ottoman, le 1 octobre 1914. 

En ce qui conceroe les relations poUtiques, on doit eue frappe 
par le caractete peu iedividuel de ces relations. Nous avoos ru 6i\k 
en quelle mesure le syst&me capitulaire avait restreint peu k peu les 
possibilit^s pour les Etats de prendre une ptopre initiadTe dans le 
d^veloppement des rapports avec la Turquie. Ceb est surtout vrai 
pour les Beats qui, comme les Pays-Bas, n'ont jamais poursuivi des 
buts politiques en Turquie, mais, en molndre degrd, aussi pour les 
graodes Puissances eUes-mdmes. Cependant, le plus de liberty que ces 
grandes Puissances pouvaient se permettre dans leur attitude vis-i-vis 
des Turcs devait avoir ndeessairement sa tdpercussion sur tout le 
systdme et, par coosdqueoi, sue les rapports avec tous les autres 
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Elats. Si, par esempie, Tambassade russe jugeait 4 ptopos de s’im- 
miscer dans une a£aire Int^rkure turque, parce qu’elle croTait qae les 
inl^rets d*un de s« nombreux ressortiMants ^taitnt eii cause, et si 
cetw attitude des Russes causait quelque m^oatentemefit aux 
auCoiit^s torques, ce ressendment ne se dirigeait non seulemeat 
contre la Russie, mail bien contie tous les Etats qui, avec la Russie, 
partidpaicnt 4 I’ettcrritorialitd coUectiTe qu^^t le systime des 
capitulations. 

Dans les armies pr£c4dant la guerre II $*dtait m£me coosdtu^ 
une softe d'organe dc cette souverainctfi exterriconaJc; d^tait rassera- 
bl^e des drogmans des missions 6trang4re$ 4 Coostandnople- Dans 
leurs reunions les diognums discutaleiu tomes les a^res capitu- 
laires; ils t^digeaient les notes coUecdvea 4 adresser 4 la Porte dans 
tous les cas un acte administratif ou Idgisladf des autodtis otto- 
manes semblait jusd^t une action collecdve des Puissances. 

A mesure que I’atdtude des Puissances 6tait plus senne comme une 
atceinte insupportable 4 la 80U7erainet6 ortomane, les relations avec 
chacun des Btats capltulaltes devaienc en souAur davantage; ced a 
drt dgalement le cas pour les Pays-Bas. On ne saurait pas parlet id 
de mauvaise Tolonc^ de la part des autoucis octomanes; suRout les 
autoritis subordonn6es de la douane et de la police, embuses encore 
presque endiremenc des anciennes iddes, faisaieot preuve, dans la 
pIupaR des cas, de leur bonne yolontd. Mais les hauts fbnctionnaires, 
ayant &it des dtudes de droit modeine, ^pcouralent de plus en plus la 
position humiliante dans laquelle PEmpire $e trouvait 4 cause des 
capitulations. II n’est done nuUement ^onnant qu'4 chaque occasion 
la Porte t&chait de se sauvegardei le plus de droits possible dans les 
incerminables discussions ayec les missions sut des aflaires d'ordre 
judidaire, l^gislatif ou administratif. De 14 radiance tr4s nacuielle 
de I’un et de I’autre c6f6. La raison pour laquelle les Puissances se 
montraienc si entities 4 regard de leucs prerogatives exorbitantes 
etait inexplicable auz fonedonnaires ottomans, qui y voyaient de 
rimperialisine brutal de la part dee grander Puissances et de I’^avidite 
slogeuse’' de la paR des autres. 

yoi)4 done une influence regrettable des capitulations sut les 
rapports de tous les Etats avec la Tuzquie. En ce qui conceme les 
Pays-Bas on peut toutefois observer que ses leprdsentants diplo- 


1) Ahmed Ruscefn Bey, La giat/hiidtieapiaUatrffv m Tur^e, dona le pdriodique 
Orint H OcaitHl de aovembre 1922, No. 11, p. 3t0. 
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midqucs et ses d^gu^s dans la comnussion des drogmacs one 
toujours assum6 \u)e attitude conciliacte pendant les discu$$ioiis. 
Affendu qu’ils ne pouisuivaienl pas de bats politiques, ils ont pu 
eaercei, de mdme que les rept&entants d’autres pays moins lnc6ressds, 
unc infloence favorable sur les rapports avec la Porte- 

D'autie part il est Evident que les Pays>&as» tant que le systime 
capitolaire 6uit en vlgucur, ont pu soavenc se pr^valoir de Icur parti¬ 
cipation i la soci^^ de$ nations capitulaires pour £aire respecter ses 
droits par le Gouvernement ottoman; il n'appartenaii pas aux Pays- 
Bas de battre la premise br&che dans le syst^me. Ainsi, p. e., il s’est 
pr^enti, peu d’annies avant la guerre, un cas o4 la Porte avait 
obteau Tassentimeiit des Puissances pour augmenter le Carif douanler 
aJ valorem pout les roarchandises importdes de leur pays. Pour la 
mise en vigueur du nouveau tarif U ne fallut plus qu’une demande 
de la part du Gouvernement turc i toutea les missions en vue d’ob- 
tenir formellemeol leur approbation. Or, loisque ce Gouvernement 
ne sembla pas juger n^cessaire de s*adxesser i cet dgard aux repr^en- 
tants de quelques peaces nations cocrune les Pays-Bas, le concours 
que les reprisentants des autres Puissances leur accoid^en^ a amen^ 
le Gouvernement turc k observer ^galement lee droits capitulaires 
des petites nations. 

U e$t xtii heureux que des manifestations aus&i dvidentes de la 
solidadtd dee Etats capitulaires ne se sont montxdes que rarement; 
les celadons dipbmatiques en auraient ttop souAert. Mais de paretls 
cas sont nianmoins Cypiques pour caractdrisec la vddtable situation. 
Toutefois, lenoncer aux capituladons, cela auxait iii pour quelque 
Etat que ce fdt la perte de tous ces avantages. En ce qui conceme les 
Etats pour qui une compensation dventuelle sur un autre domaine 
dtait exclue —• et c’dtait le cas des Pays-Bas — la tenonciadon aux 
privileges capitulaires dans le but de rdtabllr des relations plus 
ainedtes avec la Tuxquie aurait 6t6 peu prudente ou. tout au moins, 
pr^matuede. 

Deuxidmement il y a la ptadque des capitulations et leur eSet sur 
la situation des ressoctissants nderlacdals en Turquie. Cette matidte 
consdtue un chapitre spdeial dans f^cude du tdgime des dtcangecs en 
Turquie en gdndral, ainsi que cette drude a ded entreprlse plusieurs 
fols par les jurisces les plus capables *). 6c comme, en gdndtal, les 


*) Vw sorrout: Andre Maodelsam, La /ivfift ottemwe done ns rapperit e9*e 
hi Pfdianett 2ine M., Pads 1911. 
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eip^dfcoces des Nteclandais sent Its que cdles des autres 

natIons> il at pai^t pas aictssaice dt Its discutet d« nouvtau tn detail, 
n suffic dt souHgner It rfeultat des observations ddj4 faites tt il a’est 
pas trop hardi dc dirt que ce rdsuJtat n’tst pM favorable poor It 
rdgiint capltulaiit. Nous at pcsstdoas pas de staristiques sur tons 
Its protds qu: ont dtd plaids, pendant Its demists annies avanc la 
guerre, en vtrtu du regime des capitulations, par devant les tribunaux 
ottomans ou par devant les difTdrtocs tribunaux consulaites, de sorte 
que nous ne pouvons pas dtablit uoe compacaisoc entre U nombre des 
pioc&s qui ont suivi un cours rdgulier tt de ceux qui ont donni lieu 
k des diHdrtods entre la Sublime Pont ec Its missions dtrangdits. 
Mais tout ta admettant que le nombre des procis sans diH^cds a 
d^passd de beaucoup les cas des divergences d'opinion se sent 
maoifestdts, la quantity de ces demiers cas semble £tre asstz tlev^e 
pour inspirer k ua observateur d^ourvu de prdjugds de sdrieux 
doutts sur Tutilit^ du syst^mt capitulairt. 

La cause dt ces nombreusts diiiiculcfs, si pr^udidablts pour Its 
bonnes rtlado&s des Etats, n’^tait nuUement, aiosi qu’on a voulu It 
reprfsenter qudquefois, la mauvaise volont^ ou le manque de capacity 
des aucont^s turques et non plus dt ceux des juges consulaires; 
c*6tait tout simplexntnt le chai^emeot total de la bast sodale et ico- 
nomique sut laquelle la situation des ttrangus en Turquie s’6tait 
ddveloppdt. Les colonies dtrangtres oe formaitnt plus, com me 
autrefois, des gcoupes rigoureusement isolds, administrds par des 
consuls responsables vis^>vis des autocitds locales. Les Strangers 
eux-rnduts c’dtaitnt plus presque exclusivtmtnt des ndgodacts ne 
sdjoumant que ttmporairement dans les ports. Beaucoup d’eux 
6taitnt ^bUs en Turquie depuis des gtn^iations, et non seulement 
dans les viUts maritimes. Depuis longtemps ils partidpaient i la vie 
pQv^ et sociale des sujets ottomans j il n’y avalt done plus auevne 
raison appacente pouvant )usti£er la grande ^dbrence faite entre 
euz ec lu autfcs habitants du pays. 

Un seul trail catact<d$tiquc — il faut le dire dis k present — s’^iail 
maintenu k travels les sidles et s’dtait m^e d^veloppd davantage. 
C’£tait la pt^pond^tance ^conomique des Strangers qui les faisait 
occuper en Turquie une place beaucoup plus importante que c*tst 
gdsdralemtnt le cas dans les diilbrents pays du cionde. Cette consi- 
ddradon^appartientplutdt k des questions k ciaitei plus card, mais id 
nous voulons seulemtni mettce en Evidence que la circonscance 
mendonn^e ne pouvaic plus jusdfier, k elle seule, rexittence des capi- 
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tuJRtiO£($. La mdlJeuie preuve en tst que ptfcis^ment les int^tets 
^traflgets }e$ plua importants dtaleat tt $ODt encore tepr^senc^ par des 
sodd^ qui ont 6xi obliges par la loi ottomane de se constltuer 
comme $oci£t6 ottomanes; c’^cait le cas des sod^ds ayant one con¬ 
cession pour I’exploitation d’un service public, comme la Banque 
ixnpdtiale ottomane, la Soddtd des chemins dc fer d*Anatolie, etc. etc. 
Ces grandee sod^ dtaient, par consequent, soumises i la jundiction 
ottomane, tandis que pour des int^^ beaucoup moins dtendua le 
systime des capitulations maintenu. On a relevd que ces compag- 
oies, par leur puissance, rrouvaient toujours des moyens pour ^re 
Taloii ieufs inrdtets, mais cet argument, s’U contient de la v^ritd, 
se moque autant de la juridiction consulaiie que de la jundicdon 
turque et ne contient done aucun argument en Biveut des capitulations. 

Retoumons pour le moment aux experiences de la juridiction 
capitulaire en gdoSral dont il suHit de releret quelques Buts carac- 
t^tisriques. 

Un point sur lequel il y a eu toujours un disaccord de prindpe 
eorre les missions et le Gouvemement ottoman est le controle des 
drogmans (comp.-p. e. I'art. XXXV/36 de la capitulatioo n6erlandaise 
de 1680). Les missions en ^talent venues, dans le XIXe si^e, 4 
ne reconnaitre aucun jugement ottoman, dans on proems „mixtc*’, 
sur un de leurs nationaux, qui n’6tait pas contresignd par le drogman 
de la partie dtrangire, tandis que le Gouveraement rurc ddfendait 
la th4se que settlement la prisentt da drogman 6tait exig6e par les 
textes. Le fait de ce diAfrend dtait une des meilleures pieuves de ce 
que ie controle des drogmans n’appartenait plus aux temps modemes. 
Dans les capitulations 11 y avait exdusivement question d*une juridic¬ 
tion extraordinaire qui devait fonccionner i mesure que des cas raxes 
se pffeenteraient, soit que ce £i4t un organs administratif (arc. 5 de la 
capitulation ^anyaise de 1535), soit le Cadi musulman en presence 
du drogman. Lorsque les rapports avec les Strangers devinrent plus 
frequents et lee pxocis mixtes des ph^omines plus normaux, le 
d6veloppemeot des choses aurait exig6 le remplacement de la juri- 
dicrion extraordinaire mentionnfe par d’auties m^thodes plus con- 
formes aux institucioos du pays, surtout apr4$ que le Gouvemement 
ottoman avait instituf, depuis 1879, des tribunaux civile et enmineis 
foQCtionnaat de la m£me fa^on que les tribunaux europ6ens. La seule 
modiBcation dans ce sens a iti I’^blissement, consaerd par I’usagc, 
dans le XIXe si^cle, de tnbunaux „mixtes” de commerce dans 
les grandes vUles mandmes de la Turquie, surtout la ebambte 
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du tcbunal de commuce de Conscuitxnopl«, o^i, i c6t£ de 
juges ottomans, si^geaient des jugcs Strangers pour les cas ayant 
rapport aux nationaux de ces dcmiers. Mais cette nouvelle iosdcution 
n'^tait pas bas^ directement sur les capituladom, aussi peu que le$ 
tnbunaux mixtcs ec Bgypte. On peat dire que le fonctioDxiement du 
tribunal de commerce mixte s’est eflectu^, en g^n^tal, sans trop de 
difHcult^. 

Nous emprunterons un autre example i la j undiction pdnale cap!- 
tulaire. Les capitulations ne distinguent pas nettement entre les 
affaires civiles et les af&ires pdnales. E>an$ toutes les deux categories 
de procis 11 fallait y avoir une partie \6sie, dont la natiosalitd dddde 
qul sera le fuge compitent. SI le iisi ^tait ottoman et le prdvenu 
Stranger le juge rurc serait competent, de m^e si le prdvenu dtaic 
ottoman et le lds6 sujet dtranger; mais si tous les deux dtaient des 
itcangers> la justice ortomane oe s*eQ mSlait pas et I'usage avaic 
itabliqu'alorsleconsulduprdveou serait le juge competent. Ce systeme 
6*act9r se^tMT forum rei, tout en ecaot en confUt avec les prindpes du 
droit pinal moderne, a it6 suivi jusqu’aux detniers temps avant la 
guerre. Depuis que des Strangers de toutes les categories dtculaient 
Ubrement parmi les habitants du pays, il aurait 6ti dans la nature des 
choses que ce systeme rnddldval filt abandonne, les affaires pdnales 
dtant devenues d’ordre public en Turquie. Cest cette vetite qui a 
rendu toujours si dplneuse Tapplication des capitulations en affaire 
pdiale. 

Dans les premidres ddcades du XIXe siede I’Empire ottoman 
avaif condu des traites avcc plusieurs Etats n’ayant pas encore des 
capitulations, comme la Sardaigne (1823), les Etats-Unis d’Amdnque 
(1839), la Belgique (1839). Ces traitis accord^ient i ces Etats et leurs 
ressordssants des privileges capirulaites; en matldre de juridiction 
pdnale des privileges dtaient meme plus dtendus, car les dits traits 
rdservaient auz diEifrents consuls le droit de jugez et de punk leurs 
nationaux tons les cas, mdme s*ils avaient comrois des ddlics 
centre des sujets turcs. Tout en laissant de cdtd id la question de 
savoir si les autres Etats capitulalres pouvaieat se prdvalok de cea 
privileges plus ftendus, en rdclamant le traitement de la nation la 
plus favorisde, on doit reconnaltte que ce dernier systdne ftaic en 
tout cas plus logique, moins m^didval, quoique de celles dispositions 
semblent itre plut6t du domaine du droit colonial que de celui du 
droit international. Aussi les trairts mentionnds ont-ils ^t^ condus 
dans one des pires pdtiodes de decadence de I’Emplre ottoman, celJe 
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qui a devanc^ immidiatement le commencement dcs tanamSt 
ou t^fbtmes. II est done facile a compteodre que plus tard l*opposition 
des autoritds ottomanes centre Jes droits exoiiutants dcs consuls en 
mad^e p^le est devenue plus achamte encore que ceJle centre les 
aodens privileges capiculaites. Le ca$ le plus fameux est le dif?6rend 
entre la Belgique et la Tutquie dans l*aflairc ..Joris”, en 1896 *). Le 
sujet beige Joris avait iU accusd d’avoit conspird contre la vie du 
Sultan. legation beige, aprh avoir reconnu d’abord la juridicrion 
ottomane en eovoyant son drogman au tribunal, cxigea ensuite que 
Joris lui (Qt livrd, jugeant que la juridiciion turque nc donnait pas 
asiez de gaiandes. Le Gouvemement ottoman nc donna pas suite 
i ce ddsic et la Ugadon fut obligde de se rdsigner. 

Maintenantnouspouvons vouet encore quelques mots i la pratique 
des capitulations ndezlandaises. Jusqa^id les documents qui cendrajent 
possible une dtude de la jundiedoo consulaire nderlandaise en Tutquie 
reposent encore dans les archives des divers consulats ou du D6parte> 
tnent des af&lres ^trang^res, de sorte que tout jugement sut cette 
juiidicdon ne saurait etre que provisoire. MaJs en attendant que le 
Gouvemement ^se connaltre ces documents par une publication 
qui, sacs doute, auraic beaucoup d’int6:£t, on peut &rc toujours 
quelqnes observations gdidrales. D’une part, la raret^ de details 
publics est heuteuse, parce qu'il montte que les Pays-Bas n*onc 
ptesque jamais eu des cas compliquds de jucidiction capituIaJre qui 
out dii £tre discut6s dans la litt^tarute du droit international; les 
Pays-Bas n’ont pas eu leur affaire „Jods”. D’autie part il est dH 
ptobablement au nombre assez restteint de ressortissants n^erlandais 
en Turquie, sans compter pour le momeoc les pterins i la Mecque, 
que la jucdiction consulaire o6eclandaise ne s’est pas trouvde devant 
de graves probl^mes. En effer on peut dire que les inconv^nients du 
rdgime capiculaire, pour autant qu’ils aient 6ti reJevds ci-des$us, $e 
sont pt65enr6s aux Pays-Bas dans une forme mod6c6e. 

11 y avait cependant des incoovdoiencs d'un autre ordre, qui mon* 
treni dgalement quelques dd&ucs du syst^me capitulaire. C’^t la 
diBicultd de pouvoii disposer i chaque moment et en ebaque endiolt 
de personnes compdtentes pouvant ezercer des fonctioos judidaiies 
ou drogmanales. Les colonies ndeilandaises n’dtaient pas assez nom> 


') A. RoJiA, dans U Rtiw dt dreti inUraatiom/ tt de eamperity 1906, 

p. 372. 
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breuses dans la plupart des villes tn Turquie pout pouvoir foumir i 
tout moment des jugcs-assessenrs pour les ttibuoaiuc consuJaires, de 
sorte qu*on dtait le plus souvent oblige dc recoudt i dcs rept^seatants 
d’autres aations (voirles am. 38 et 41 de la Loi consulaire n^erlaadaise), 
du moms s’il y en arait. Ces circoascanees n’dtaient pas aptes non plus 
i faite augmeatcr les garanties d'ane bonne justice. Quoique les 
consulats dos grandes Puissances n’dprouvassent d*une maai^ 
moindrc les iaconv^nlents mcntioanfe, ils a'en sent pas moms un 
trait g^dral de la pratique des capitulations avant la guerre. 

Pour montccc quc las Pays-Bas, eux aussl» one eu leurs probUmes, 
nous voulons relever deua cas de jucidiction consulaire qui out 
pt6sentd dc graves difiiculrts. Le premier cas est faffaire „Nank”; 
le second touche i la juridiedoa des consuls sut des sujets Strangers 
done la protecdoo leut a M cooH^e. 

L’a^re „Najdk’' fait ressortir deux points du regime capirukire 
qui n'ont pas encore iU eiait^s dans ce qui ptdeide, i s avoir rinsdtut 
de la protection et les rapports juddiques d’6trangers prodcanc des 
capitulations. L’usage capirulaire du Levant avait icendu considira- 
blemeot le droit des Etats capituUires k aommei, en remplacement de 
leurs consuls, des dtogmans choisis des habitants du pays (voir 
p, e. Tart XXXin/34 de la capitulation n^srlandaise de 1680 et l*act. 
48 de la capitulation franjaise de 1740). Comme ces fonedonnaires, 
apparcenant pxesque exclusivemenc aux sujets chrdtiens de b Porte, 
jouissaient des m6mes privileges que les sujets des Etats qu’ib ser- 
vaieat, beaucoup de personnes surent obteoir sous cetce forme la 
protection d’un Btat capirulaire. Les ambassadeurs et coosub, dan.^ 
le ddsir d’dtendre leur inffuecce, ea 6taient venus, depuis le XVuie 
si^le, i octroyer un nombre illiant6 de pacentes de protecdon, et dans 
la plupart des cas cette protection 6tait devenue ber6ditaire. Ce n’est 
qu*eo 1363 que la Porte ifussit par un t^glement, appxouv6 pat les 
missions, i r6gler et limiter le droit d’accordet une telle protecdon. 
Cependant, la protecdon h^rdditaire existant ddji i cette date restaic 
en vigueui. De son c6t£ b Ldgadon des Pays-Bas i Conscandnople 
a Unutd b protection ndeclandaise par un tdglement du 10 fidvdet 1S65 
(rempbed plus tard par celui du 12 ddeembte 1893) dans ce sens, que 
les enfants ads des protdgds hdrdditaires aprds le 1 janvier 1866 oe 
paxddperaient plus i b protection. Ainsi, k la veille de b guerre, ce 
genre de protecdon s’dtaic k peu prds dteint. 

Le banquicr Edmond Naak, vivant i Smyme en 1907, dcaic encore 
un des rates survivaots de Tesp&ce des protdgds hdrdditalies nderboa 
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diis ct avait, par consequent, droit aux pnviieges capitulaires das 
Neerlaxidais. II eoit en celadons commecdales avec un sujet IxeUine, 
auquel il avait piece du capital, i la condition que le$ marchandlses $e 
trouvant dans le magasin de ce dernier formcralent un gage pour ia 
cseance. Dans la susdite anree la faillite da sujec heliene fuc pcononcee 
par le ttibunal constilaJre helienique i Smyrne et, i la suite, le droic 
de gage de Nacik fat contescd par les syndics de la faillite. Or, la cou< 
tume capitulaiie vcut encore que les precis cntic deux dtrangeis 
soleoc de la competence du ttibunal consulaiie du dd^endeur, randis 
que le demandeux a besoin de la permission de son propre consul pour 
pouvoit se soumettxe i la jucdictlon d*un tribunal consulaire deraeger 
(voir I’art. 42 de la IxM consulaire nderlandaise). Mais dans Taffure 
mentiotxnde la dite rdgle dcait inapplicable, patce que, d'un edtd, le 
consul grec ne voulait pas autoriser les reprdsentants de la masse de 
s’adressec i un ttibunal aucte que celui qui avait ptononed la faillite 
pour contestei la validicd du droit de gage, tandis que le consul 
nderlandais fut d’opinion que son xessortissant ne pouvait se faire 
mander que par devanc son propre juge consuJaiie. Les consdquences 
de la collision de ces deux points de vue Incondliables furent d'abotd 
quelques incidents tegretcablcs ct ensuite un comptomis, conclu le 
11 mars 1P13 entre les Gouvernements helldnique et nderlandais. 
En vertu de cct accord les deux Gouvemements one ddsignd un 
atbicie pour dddder la question de savoic si Nacik avait un droit de 
gage ou non. Ce n’est que le 5 mars 1918 — alors que le pfotdgd 
nderlandais dtait ddj4 longcemps ddcddd — que rarbitte ddsignd, le 
comte Ostiorog, donna un avis arbitral dans lequel il dmic I'opinion 
que Narik n’avait pas un dtolt de gs>ge. 

TcUes soat les grandes ligncs de I’alfeire „Narik”, qui, dans leur 
condsioo, ddvoilenc assea clairement quelques ddfauts inttinsdques 
du systdme capitulaire. La lecture de r„Avis arbitral”, publid i La 
Haye en 1920, esc on ne peut plus iascructif sur ce point-U. 

Le probldme de la protection des nacionauz d*Etats en guerre 
avec la Turquie, dont la protection avait dtd confide aux Pays-Bas, 
s’est prdsentd seulement depuis Pannde 1917 et n’appartient done 
plus 4 pdriode plelnement capitulaire. Mala c*C8t un probldme instruedf 
pour ceux qui veulent se rendre compte impanieilemenc des coosd- 
qaences auxqueUes le systdme capitulaire pouvait mencr. Le genre 
de protection dont il s’agit id est d’autre nature que celui de Nadk; 
du moins selon les conceptions du droit international modeme. 
Autrefois il n’en dcaic pas aiosi dans I'Empire otcoman. La protection 
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^tait toujours la mkmt. soit que le prot^g^ ippartint i >»<><■> nation 
non-capitulaire (commc c’^tait le cas pour les N4crlandais aTant 1612) 
soit i line nation en guerre avec la Turquie, soit qa^il flit pl4c6 pour 
une autie raison quelconque sous ia juridiction d’un certain consul. 
Aussi parait-il qu’ancicnnement, avant la pfoiode des rtfoimes, la 
profeciioQ de sujew de beliig^tants n’a jamais donn6 lieu 4 des diffi- 
cultfa. Ainsi apr4s la bataillc de Navarino, de 1827 4 1829, Fambassa- 
deut des Pays-Eas 4 Constantinople s’6tait chatgd, i la priire de ses 
collogues anglais, fcan^ais «tusse, de k protection dc leurs nadonaus 
et il parait avoir pu girer cctte protection sans trop se heurter aux 
disposidofis capitulaires »), Pendant le XIXe si6cle, 4 mesure que 
la jusdee torque essay ait de s’imposer de plus en plus, il a surgi des 
doutes sur la quesdon de savolt si les consols ec autres repriseniaats 
d*une nation ont le droit d’exercer des droits capitulaires i Tdgatd 
de sujets belligdrants dont la protection leut a M confide. On a rclid 
cette quesdon avec celle de la vigueur des traitis condus encre deux 
belligdrants avant le commencement de la guerre et ainsi, pendant 
la guerre gidco-turque de 1897, les capitulations ont ded considdrdcs 
comme aboUes 41’dgard dcs Grecs. Cependant ce raisonnement appli¬ 
que un ptindpe de droit modeme 4 un autre prindpe tris peu mod^e. 
Car, selon I’andenne conception, on aurait dll examiner si les consuls 
auxquds la protection dcs sujets de I’Etat bclligdrant dtait confide 
possddaient, en vertu de leur propre eapitulation, le droit de juridiction 
sur ces dtrangers. Ce droit devait ddpendre toi^ours de ^approbation 
des aucoritds mrques; or, il va sans dire qu*4 partir de k moitid da 
XlXe slide, ce$ dentidtes nkuraient jamais consenti spontan^ 
ment 4 rexerdcc de pouvoirs judidaires par ks consuls de PEtat 
ptotecteut. Si noua voyons, cependant, que, pendant la guerre icalo- 
turque de 1911, les consuls xusses one exered tous les droits capitulaires 
vis-4-vjs des Italiens pkeds sous leur protection, nous devons y 
voir de nouveau une manifestation de k volontd solidaire de tout les 
Etats capitulaires 4 malntenii intdgralcment le tdgime comme ex- 
ptessloA d’une souveralnetd solidaire 4 kqueile tous les dtcangers 
en Turquie devaient dtre naturellement soumis. 

Les repxdsentants nderlandais en Turquie se sont vus pkeds devant 
ce mdme probldme, lorsqu’en 1917 ils se chaxgdrent, tout comme 
quatse-vingt-diz anndes auparavant, de la protection des inedrdts 
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franfaij, acglais et russe. Le GouTcmemeat fin pifinaot 

note de ceiw proMction, y avait mis la condition cxpifisse que les 
autorit6s oifirlandaiscs n'exercfiiaifinc pas dos droits capitolaires i 
regard de leufs ptocdgis. Taat qufi k guerre dura et que Ja Turquie 
fuc capable de faire valoir sa souverainfit6 dans ]’6tcndue de son 
tenitoire, il Q*6tait que raisonnable que lea consuls n6crlandais tinssent 
compre dcs ddsirs dc la ?ortc. Lc ptobl6me renaquit apr6s raxmisdee. 
Pendant cetce p6xiodc k souvccainctd turque dealt liirdtdc grandement 
par les armdes d'occupacion; 11 dtalt done tout naturcl qu’en cc temps 
Pancienne Idde d’un regime capitulaixc sutgit dc nouveau. Fallait-il 
retoumer alors aux andennes eonceptionsP 

li fist heureux que les reprdsentants ndcrlandals aient pu tdsistei 
aux instances de ceux qui auraient voulu quails s’occupassent de 
proeds intdressant quelques-uns de leur protdgds dtrangers. 

Parml les cas o£i ce probldme s’est prdsentd il y en a un qui est tt&s 
catactdilstique. 11 s’agissait d’uo sujet russe accusd dkvoir rud un autre 
sujet russe dans les environs de Constantinople. Si k juridiction 
consulaixe odetlandalse avait dtd appJiqude incdgtalemenc sur ce cas>k, 
ce proeds criminel, aprds avoir passd pat la phase d’instrucuon par 
devant le consul en sa qualitd de juge d’instruedon, auralt dd dtre 
jugd par Je tribunal d’axrondlssement d’Amsterdam, car, en vertu 
de l*art. 23 de la Loi consukiie nderlandaise, les cribunaux consulaites 
ndeilandais n’ont pas de compdtence pour juger les ddUrs punls, 
comroe minimum, d’emprisonnement de quatre anndes ou plus. Sans 
compter les innombiables difflculcds techniques que ce proeds auralt 
causd, personne ne peut feezner les yeux sur Tabsurdltd du kit qu’un 
tribunal aux Pays^Bas auraic i s’occuper d’un ddlit commis en Turquie 
par un russe contre un autre russe. Le plus curieuz de Paikire esc 
peut-dtre que, ddji i certe dpoque>k, les consuls nderlandais eux* 
mdmes ne pouvaieni plus compter sur k coUaboradon des auties 
Puissances li od ils voukient faire valoit des droits capitukires 
nderlandais vis-a-vis de autoritds turquee. 

Eniin encore quelques mots sux le ddveloppement des relations 
commetdales et les capitukuons. Le premier but des capituktloos 
dtait, on s’en sourient, de faciliter le commerce; le nombie d’artides 
capitukires Touds au commerce est beaucoup plus grand que les 
disposidoos cOQcemant les questions judidaices. Or, lorsqu’on de* 
mandfi si, en eiTet, le commerce a profitd des capitulations, k tdponse 
doit dcie, en gdndral, dans I'ailirniaciTe. Evidemment les dvolutions 
dconomiques ddpendent de forces bien plus puissantes que des 
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r^glements ^t$ peodjict vine ceromc pdriode de l^toiie. Ausii 
ya ^ue It commetce a suivi depuis longtemps d’autces mdthodes 
et d’flutces voies que cdles des XVTe ef XVIIe litelesj cependiGt 
il jamais pu dpiouTtr les capituladoos comme unencbevSuemeot ^ 
sc$ activit^s; dans ce cas ces andens traitds auraient dlsparu depuia 
icngtemps. Ccrtainea dispositions one meme survdeu jusqu'aux 
derniers temps, k savoit la perception des droits d’entr^ aj valoTem^ 
quoique le taux de paiement ait iti augment^ plusieuts fois de¬ 
puis lors. 

On ne pent paa dire que e’eat gtice aux capicukdons que Its dites 
disposittens ont eu vu^e vit de si longue durde. Cdtait encore la 
puissance du front dconomique des Etats capitulaires qui Ta rendu 
possible, malgrd Toppositlon turque. 

Cette opposidon dtait aussi comprehensible que celle contte les 
capitulations judiciaires, quoique peut-dtre un peu moins jusdfde. 
Car le conxmerce florissant des grands ports ottomans devalt dtee 
aussi avaotageux pour la Turquie que pour I’dtranger. La difference 
avec les temps andens doit seulement que jadis la Turquie pourait 
pouxauivre unc politique conmerdale i eUe propre, t^ndi.g que, 
depuis Je XlXe sidcle, I’initiatiTe commerdale dtait passd de plus 
en plus les des dtrangers. Cette demidre drconstaoce, 

qui leposait pres que e^tclusivement sui les rdalicds dconomiques, ne 
pouvait jamais erre changde par une simple annulation de mitds. 
Mais pour aucant que les dispositions dconomiques et Escales des 
capitulations faisaient profiter des classes d’dcrangers n’apparteoaor 
pas au commerce, en les iibdrant de tous les imp6ts (esceptd Timpot 
fonder) les Turcs avaient cectamement raison. La di^drence la- 
dquitable, fmee, i ce point de rue, entie dtrangers et sujecs ottomans, 
avait ded reconnue ddji avant la guerre; en 1914 les Puissances aTaienl 
ddji donnd leur assentimeot k ce que I’impdt sur le produic du trayail 
(fem/tu) serait per^u dgalement des dtrangers. 

Depuis le XVUe sidde le commerce nderlandais a occopd une 
place conaiddtable dans le Levant. C’est lui qui a fait naltee k Smyroe 
la colonic ndedandaise assez oombieuse et qui a teodu possible 
Pdtablj$sement> k Constantinople, de plusieuts maisons commerdales 
nderlandaises, parler des relations sdculaires qui relient le com¬ 
merce ndeclandais a^ec des maisons dtablies dans le Levant. On peur 
dire qu’dgalement le commexce nderlandais a ptofitd en grande 
mesure des capitulations; il est k espdret que, au moment on va 
dtabiii une nouvelle convention dconomique entte les deux Etats 
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sur de nouvelles bases, on sc itndra snfEsammcnt compte de ces 
tonomiciaes. 

in 

La guerre a fait, aussi dans le domaine des capitulations, oeuvre 
de destruction. Aprte tout ce qui a dit on nc sauxait pas trop 
regretter la dispaiition de ce regime sutanni; il est dommage scule- 
nient que Toeuvre de reconstruction qui aurait dii suivre a &t si pcu 
de ptogrte jQsqu’id. 

A proptment dire, quoiquc U ripmt dcs capitulations ait disparu, 
on ne peut pas dire la m^me chose pour chaque capitulation i part. 
U est vrai que, sans le concouis de tous les Etats capitulaircs, les 
capitulations individuelles one perdu bcaucoup de leur effet, mais, 
tanc qu*elles n’ont pas abolies express^ment ou remplac^es par 
de nouvelles conventions d’^tabiissement et de commerce, chaque 
traits capitulaite doit £tre cens^ ezistec encore. 

C’est encore ie cas pour les Pays-Bas. 

Le capitulairc avait subi, d 6 ji avant ia guerre, dcs modifica¬ 
tions qu*on peut quali£er de restrictions apporrtes aux privileges 
dcs Strangers. II faut penser d'abord aux restrictions tcrritoriales 
par le fait de la sdpararion de l*Empire ottoman de la Roumanie, 
de la Serbie et de la Bulgarie. Quant 4 la restriction des privileges 
monies, il 7 a Ic piotocole identique, signd dans les anndes 1871-1873 
par les pays capitulaircs, en vue d'obtenir pour leurs nationaux 
I’avantage de la loi rurque de 1867 accordant aux dtrangers Je droit 
de possdder de ia proprifti immobili^ cn Turquie. Ce protocole, 
qui a dtd mentionni diji ci-dessus, tfiserve 4 la justice ottomane tous 
les procte dont I’objet est une question de propridtd immobilitre 
et reconndt en mfime temps certains droits 4 la police et 4 la juridicrion 
torque 4 I’dgard des Strangers ayant leur demeure dans les localitds 
dloigndes de plus de neuf heuces de marche de la residence de leur 
agent consulaire ‘). On peut considdrer comme une autre restriction 
du le „R4glcment relatif aux consulats dttangets” du 10 aoGc 
1863, qui r4gle les conditions auxquelles 4 Tavenir la protection 
pourra dtre accordde par les consulats 4 dcs sujets ottomans quails 
prendront dans leur service. Enfin on peut penser 4 Taugmentation 
des droits d’importation 4 iaquelle les Puissances avaienc donrtt 
leur assentiment 4 plusieuts reprises *). 

*) <3- Young, Corp^ (it iroit oitma (Orfbfd 1916), 1, p. 337 ea, 

■) Uvtt oraiig« IS joillet 191M5 jaillet 1914 (Bzpo»e des a&irea xsaitia par le 
MuusUre des tdurea etraogeres), pp. 24, 25. 
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Toutes CCS modificatioos ^taicnt toujours wverues du caiact^te 
coU^ctif. Jamais one Puissance n’a soagd i s’entendre i elie scale 
avec le Gouvememcnt olcoman pour changer ses pci-viliges capiru- 
lai«s. Tout au plus le traii^ tutc-autrichicn du 26 ftVrier 1909 (art. 8) 
et le irairt de palx avec ITtalie du 18 o«obie 1912 (art. (5 et S) oat hut 
quelqucs promessca d’appuyer k Turquic lorsquc Tabolition des 
capitulations viendiait ea discussion. 

C*est-i-dire qa’au d6sii toujours plus fort de k Tutquie de sc 
libdrer du joug capitulaiie, d^r manifest^ ouvertement pour la 
premiere fois par la deration d'Ali Pacha 4 la Coof&tence de Paris 
en 1856, toutes les nations opposaienC leur volontd solidaire de les 
maintenir ou de les modiiier coUectjvemect. . 

Cette situation changea d'ua coup au commencement de la grande 
guerre. La discorde des beUigdrants s*6tendit pour la preiru^re fois 
jusquku domaine des capituktioiis. 11 paralt que ce soot les trois 
grandes Puissances de ^Entente qui, en septexnbre 1914, oorinaugued 
une oouvelle attitude en se dddarant prices i renoncer i leurs droits 
ezterritoriaux si la Turquie consentait 4 obserrer uoe stricte aeutia> 
litd Cette proposition ne fut pas acceptde, mais quelques semaines 
plus tard k Porte jugea $a position assez forte pour kite le grand 
geste de son pcopre imtktive; elle annon^a 4 toutes les missions qu’elle 
considdrait, 4 partir du 1 octobre 1914, comme abrogds les privUdges 
capiculaires. Alors pour k demidre fois Tunitd de routes les Puissances 
capitulaires se maniiesa; chaque mission protesta et se rdserra ses 
droits. Mais, comme les dvdoements se pidcipitaient, le temps manqua 
pour une plus ample discussion. Au commencement de no^embre 1914 
la guerre dekra entre k Turquie et I’Entecte et, par consdquent, 
PAnglecerre, la France et la Russie perdirent toxite leur induecce 4 
Constantinople. Quoique oi rAUemagne, oi rAutriche-Hot^tie, ni 
aucun des auttes Btats nVussent reconnu ^abolition uniktdtale et 
que les diiTdteots consulais aient contiiiud 4 appUquer les capitula¬ 
tions dang le domaine de leut propre adnuoistration, la Turquie se 
sentait alots libdrde de la pressioo qukTait exerede autrefois la coIJa- 
botadon des Puissances. Les autoritds ottomanes pouvaient done 
conuneocer une politique d’dmandpation. Non seukment elles ne 
pedtaient plus leur concours 4 k justice consulaire, non seulement 
elles refusaient ddsormais dkdmettre les dtogmans 4 leurs tribunaux, 
mais on exlgea xmmddlatemenr des dtrangers le paiement des impdts 
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ec, «a 1915, une lol ^ait promulguie sur le r^ime juridique des 
Strangers, ^uivie plus taxd pax une lox sui l«s soci^t^ anoriyniu 
6traag^Te8. Bn 19 Id un nouveau tarif d’impomtion ^cait mia en 
vigueur; c*4tait un tad£ spddfiquc, en remplacement de l^anden 
sy^rtme, ad vakrem, basd sux les capitulaticuu, et ayant un caracciie 
pfocectiooniste. 

Les Pays^Bas avaieot pris la m^me atticude r^servdc quc les autres 
Puissances enpaix avec la Turquie ^); acuJcmcnt le miriUtrc nderlandais 
Q’avait pas cru devoir procester centre la perception dc I’impdc 
UmittUy vu que Pautoiisation de le percevoir avaic 6xi donndc 
ddj& avant la guerre. La situation devinc plus dUEdle, apris que, 
en 1917, la Ldgadon nderlanduse avaic 6t6 chargde dcs mtdx^ts 
£can(ais, anglais ec russes. 

Cdtait rAUemagne qui renoo^a la premia aux privileges capi* 
tuiaiies pat ies conventions du 11 janvier 1917, en dcablissant ses 
relations avec la Turquie sur la base du droit international gdndraJ 
et sur un sysedne de rddprodri. Ce fuc un grand succis pour les 
eSbrts turcs et un ailaiblissement considerable de la posidon des 
autres Beats capitulaites. 

Lorsqu’enEn, apr^ la difiitt de la Turquie, I'armiscice de Moudxos 
fut n^godd dans ies derniers jours d’occobie 1918, on aurait pu 
s'acrendee i ce que les AUids imposeraieot de nouveau k la Tuxquie 
Pasclen idgime capitulaire. S’lls J’avaient £ait, peuc-8tie que Ies 
capitulations existeraient maintenant encore. Mals il n’entraic pas 
dans les vues des vainqueurs de pacler des anciens traltds avec un 
Beat dent la souverainetd paraissait extrdmement compromise. Les 
hauts commissaires aliids se contenc&ienc de nodEer k la Porte, en 
janvier 1919, que les tdbuoaux ottomans ausaient k s*abstenir de 
prendre connaissance de tous les pxocbs dans lesquels des Intdrdts 
aliids $« ttouveraient engagds. C'dtait la odgadon presque enddre 
dc la souverainetd otcomane. Bt c’dtait la fin ddfinidve du edgime 
capitulaire. 

Car les Etats neutres leprdsentds k Constantinople, le Daoemark, 
PEspagne, les Pays-Bas et la Suide, n’dtaient pas k mdme de faire 
valoif, i eux seuU, les prlvildges capitulaites, bien que, en ces temps 
mouvementds, ces privildges auraient dtd de grande udilcd pour leuie 
nadonauz. Le GouvememenT tuic n’duit pas mpable d’empdehet 


La coircspoadaeee de U Ldgatioa des Ptys-Bas ee trouve dans Je livre 
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les consuls neutres d’exercet k juridiction, mail Its consuls dt Icur 
c6f6 impuissants i s’opposer aux actes des autoritfe poUdiies 

et cx^cudves rutques vis-4-vis de leurs natioaaux- Us n« pouraient 
pas penser, ^idemraent, 4 invoquer i*assistance dts forces aJlifoe 
enntmies dt k Tutquie. 

Dans It trairt de Sivres, sign^ Ic 10 ao^c 1920,1’idfo du rttablisse- 
ment de rancien regime renalt encore une fois. Uart. 136 declare qoe 
dans ics trois mois apiis la ratification du trairt une comirission 
composfo de rcprdscncancs des dnq giandes Puissances alU6es et 
d’expecis appartenant aux autres Beats capitulaircs st r^unira pout 
daborer un projet de idforme judickire pout rempkeer Tanden 
xdgiinc des capitulations. Mais cetw demifcre tentative pout saaver 
la vie au systteie* ou du moins 4 un systftnie modifii, devait fohoucr. 
Pendant qu’i Constantinople et 4 Smyrna Ic Sultanat ottoman s’dclip- 
sait dcrriAre I'attirude souvetaine de la Grande-Bietagne, de k France, 
de k Gf foe et de leurs albds, il s'dcait forind en Anatolic le noyau d’un 
nouvel Eiatturc, dont le but dtait de tddiscr le fameux „Pacte national 
tuxd’ du 28 janvicf 1920; Part- 6 de cc pacle s’opposei toute restriction 
juridique ou financkre de nature 4 entraver le ddveloppement national. 
Apris que lanouveile Turquie avait dtd victoiieuse des annfosgrecques 
et qu’ellc 6tait devenue malttesse de route PAsie mineuie, il fie pouvoit 
y subsiscet plus aucun doute sur le sort des capitulations. 

C’csc en novembte 1922 que des n^ociatioas de paix encte les 
AJlifa et les reprdsentents du Gouveroemeat de k Grande Assemblfo 
Nadonale d’Ajigora commenefoent 4 Lausanne. Comme U dtait 4 
privoir que le rdgime funir des dtrangets en Tutquie y serait discutd, 
les Pays-Bas, de mdme que les trois autres pays neutres mentionnds 
d-dessus, et la Norv4gc obtinreat que leurs repr^sentants pouinient 
partidper aux ddibtotions. Ainsi les Pays-Bas eureot, 4 Lausanne, 
Poccasion de foire couiprendre aux ddidguds tutes qu’ils ne tenajent 
nuBemcni 4 foiic tenakre Pancien foat de choscs, mais qu*ils dtaient 
ddsiieux d’dtablir les rektioiu futures avec la Turquie confotmfocent 
aux exigences du temps et du commerce et qu’ils comptaient en ccla 
sur k bonne volontd du Gouvemement turc. Les dfokxations des 
reprfseniants des autres „neutres” firentpreuve des memes sentiments. 

n est 4 teroaiquer qu’i Lausanne il ne s’agissait pas de Pabrogation 
pure ct simple des capitulations- Dans ce cas les aeuttes auraient pu 
se bomet 4 reconnaiire Pabolition sans partidper 4 k cofiffoence. 
Mais a itait certain que les AJlids ne reconn^traient pas k disparition 
du rdgime capitulaire sans dublir en mdme temps les bases du fucur 
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statut de Icurs oadonaux en Tuiquic ct pour ]e £acur Sts 

rapports commerdaux. Pour les Alli^ c*6tait k seuJc possibility 
d’obtenir da Gouvcmemeat ruic quelques concessions pour garantic 
UA tcaitemeot Equitable de leius nombreux intyrets en Turquie. Ce 
n'ytait pas le point de rue des Turcs qui considyraient qu’apiAs ia 
dispaeition du regime capitulaire les rapports entre la Turquie et les 
autres Etats secaiem deveous ipc fact? les mymes que ceux existant 
eatre tous les Brats modcmes» et qa^clle seraic Hbre alors de xygle- 
menter ces rapports par de$ cooTuitioas avec chaque Etat individuclle- 
rxient La ch^se turque mycoonaissaic, cependant» une grande vyiity 
yconomique, i savoit que^ randis que les intyrdts des Puissances en 
Turquie dtaient nombreux et considyrablcs, la Turquie elle-myme 
ne possydait presque aucun intytet i I’ytranger. On serait tenty de 
penser lei aux paroles ycrites en 18SS par M.M. Schemer et Riant dans 
leut introduction 4 la traduedofl de I’ouvrage de W, Heyd sut VHi> 
tcire du commerce du Levant au (Leipag 1385): „En suivant» 

d’aiUcurs, iliistoire, toujours intyressante, souvent dramatique, des 
eflbns faits par les Latins pour conservet dans le Levant, sous une 
domination hostile, les comptoixs qu’ils n'avaient cryys qu'au ptix 
si grand dc sacrifices, on sera itormi de retrouver, presque 4 chaque 
pas, des questions et des situations analogues 4 celles qui captivent 
aujourd’hui I'attention de I'Eoiope". 

Pat la force des choses, k Turquie se vlt done, 4 Lausanne, de 
nouveau pkey devant on front de nations collaborant pour lyaliset 
les memes dysifs. Aussi a^t-cn vu, comment, apr^s maintes difRcultys, 
les ndgociadons 4 Lausanne ont abouti au traitd de paix du 24 juillet 
1923, dont Tart. 23 dydaie expressyment les capiculadons abolies, 
tandis que des conventions de la meme date ryglent les conditions 
d’ytablissement et les rapports commeidauz. Les „neutres”, quoique 
se trocvact, du point de vue des capitulations, exactement dans la 
myme situadon que les Alliy$, nkvaient pas de paix 4 conclure avec 
k Turquie. Bn outre les dyiygu^s ruxes, tout en reconnaissant que les 
sujets et intyr ets neutres jouiraieat, 41’aveniz, du m^me traicement que 
les Ailiys, pryfyraient de condure avec les Pays-Bas, k Subde, etc. 
des traitys 4 part et s’opposalent 4 ce que ces pays adhyteraient 
simplement aux convendons de Lausanne. Cette atdtude des Turcs 
ycait comptyhensible, car les diugeants cures ne craignaieot rien autant 
que de voir se renouvelet, dans k forme d*un traity collecdf gynyral, 
I’andenne unity de presque tout les pays capitulaires. 

Ainsi le ryglement des rapports avec les nations n’ayant pas yty 
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en guerte av«c la Tiarqui© fut i^serv^ pour des conventions i part. 
Cela ne veuc pas dire que les ndgodacbns de Lausanne ne leur ont 
pas dtd de grande utilirt; au contrairel Les conventions de Lausanne 
resteront un module pour celles encore d concluie avec les auttes 
Eiats et il est i prdvoit que les nigociations i entamer encore pat les 
Pays-Bas aboudtonc i im mdne r^sultat. Tout au plus les experiences 
faites jusqu’ici par les Etats allies pourroct utiles pour le i&glement 

de details. II nc faut pas oublier non plus que ce sent justement des 
jurisconsultcs ,uieutres’* qui doivent itxt ddsxgnis, selon la declaration 
coQcernant la jucidiction £aite par la ddldgacon turque i Lausanne, 
pour veiller, pendant une period© d’au moins cinq ann^es, i Tapplica- 
tion de la justice rurque aux iirangers. Cette dreonstance peut assurer 
i des dliments neutres une influence importante sur le ddveloppement 
du nouvel 6cat de choses. 

Avant de voucr encore quelqucs mots aux conventions k conclure 
par les Pays«Bas, mentionnons que Tabolitioa du rdgime capitulaire 
dans Ics tenitoires sdpar^s de la Turquie semblc avoir iU rdgl6e 
d’une manifcre satisfdsacte, du moins en ce qui legarde les tenitoires 
sous mandat. Aiosi Tan. 5 du mandat fran 9 ais pour la Syrie et le 
Liban et Tart. 8 du mandat britannique pour la Palestine, arieiis 
tous les deux par le Conseil de la Socidt6 des Nations k Londres, le 
24 juillet 1922, ddcident, que, ><»«• /a duree du mandai^ les provilfeges 
et immunitds des Strangers sciont saos application »). Ce n’est done 
pas encore une abolition definitive des capitulations dans ces pays. 
Pour la Mdsopotatnie le seul texte k ctoellement en vigueur scmble 
6tfe I’art. 9 du ttaiid entie la Grande-Btetagne et I’lrak du 10 oct. 
1922, qui dit implicieement que les privileges et immurutds capituUites 
ne soat plus appliquds*). 

En ce qui conceme la Turquie, ainsi que nous I’avons vu, U reste 
k ndgoder, Entre-temps, le 16 aofic 1924, U a dtd si^ i Angora, entre 
la Turquie et les Pays-Bas, un traitd d’amind, ainsi que la Turquie en 
avaic condu ddji un avec la Pologne, les Etats-Unis d’Amdrique, 
I’AUemagae, rAutnehe, la Hongiie, et la Sudde. Ce tiaitd, qui vjent 
d’dtxc soumis k la Seconde Chambre des Euts-Gdndraux, ne reconnaic 
pas cxpressdment rabolition des capitulatioas, mais il a ouvert le 
chemin i des ndgodations ultdrieures. Les Hautes panics contractances 

>) jMimil offeitl (U le SetiM du Netiont, aodt 1922. p. 1007 c,6., p. 1013 e.s. 

*} Jmel de la S^eiM du Natwu, diwiBbfe 1922, p. 1505. Dam Ic prqjct 

dtt maodac de la MSsopotamie, publk par I'A^lctetre en Kvficr 1921,1« capitu- 
bdOAS 7 sonc dCfioitiremeot abolies (an. 3). 
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y d^dirent qu’elles „se r^crvcnt” de conclore des conventions con- 
ceioant les reUrions consulaiies et commetdales, ainsi que concerxiant 
les condition d^^abilssement et de s^oui, le tout conform^ment sux 
Ingles du droit intetoational public gdodr&l et ,,suf la base d’une par- 
£ute r^dprodt^”. Comme les conventions condues avec Jes AJJi^ i 
Lausanne s’insplreot de ces engines pnndpes, 11 importe de jeter 
un coup d’oeil sur ces conventions pout se rendre compte de ce 
qu*on petit attendie environ du x^sultat des ndgodations i entacner 
eotte les Pays-Bas et la Turqule. 

En g^Q^ral on peut dire que, i l’avenir> T^tranger ne sera plus» 
d*apt^ la conception m^di^valc, un siff'ef lar^mtni de la 

Turquie, mais bien un bdte risp€€ti et proH^. 

Un examen de la ^Convention relative i rdtabllssement et i la 
competence judidaire” montre que la Turquic n’a pas encore adoprt 
une position prononcie quant au systdue de droit international priy6 
i appliqoet envers les dcrangeis. Les articles 1 et 5 appliquent p. e. 
i chaque dtranger et 4 chaque sod^td ^trang^re le m4me uaitement 
que les ressortissants turcs et les sod^t^s turques subissent dans le 
pays auqueJ cct ttranget ou cette sod6t6 appaftiennent; dest probable- 
ment la ..paif^te r^dprodtd’ dont il est question dans le traits tutco- 
n^erlandais du 16 ao^t 1P24.11 n’y a den dans cela qui puisse sembler 
inacceptable pour les Pays-Bas. H est vrai qu’avaot la guerre le Gouvet- 
nemeat ottoman s’est montti quelquefois inquiet de la fa^oa dont 
des sujets turcs ^taient tiait^ dans les colonies nderlaadaises. II ae 
paralt done pas supeiflu de remarquer id qu*4 present il ne saurait y 
avoir plus de raison pour cette inquietude. Depuis que le syst4me des 
pasieports auquel certaines categories d’icrangets 6caient soumises 
auparavant a it6 abiog6 dans I'archipel des Xndes aferlandaises, l*an- 
denne distinction faite parmi les habitants nofl-iadig&nes se ttouve 
pratiquement aboUe. 

Ce qui est plus impoftant, c*e6t de noter qu’U y aura qudques 
ezeeptioas au systdne de r^dproded assumd dans la convention 
d’6tablissement. L’une de ces exceptions est contenue dans la 1^ 
gislation turque; U s*aglt du dcoit de succession ai> intutat. Les artides 
1C9 et 110 da Code des terres de 1368 ') empdeheat encore toujouis 
ce genre de succession, 4 cause de difference de religion on d’crcraaeite, 
par application de I’andeoae theorie du droit cnusulman qui sdpare le 
domaine de I’Islam du domaiae non-islamique ou enneini. U s*esc 


Young, O.C., VT, p. 76. 
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pr^nt^ autrefois d&s cas oil des sujets o^etiandais oat d\l subix, 
i leurs d^savaiitagea les consequences de cette andeoce r^gle de droit 
cure. Tint que fan. 110 du Code dcs tertes seta de vigwux en Tur- 
quie» les Ndetlaodais D*y pourront done jamais jouir des memes droits 
fenders que les oatiooauE turcs auss Pays-Bas ^). 

Une autre exception au systdne de reciprocity est la competence 
judidaire en madete de statut personnel. L*arC. Id de la convendon 
avec les Allies reserve les quesdons s*y rapportant ,,aux tribunauz ou 
auttes autorieds nationales sidgeant dans le pays auquel ressordt la 
partie done le status personnel est en cause”. Comme en Turquic 
les affaires de starut personnel sent encore de la competence du juge 
zeligieux» la soludon donnde par fart. 16 semble la seule possible, 
quoique son applicadon soit i meme de presentee assez d’meonvetuencs 
i cause de f eioignement du tribunal competent de fendroit du litige. 
Si les PayS'Bas acceptdent un reglement analogue pour leurs nationaux 
en Turquie, il faudra se tappeler que la legisladon neerlandaise ne 
ddsigne* p»as encore d*autorite judiciaiie competence pour prendre 
connaissance de ce genic de proeds, la loi consulaire se trouvant misc 
hoes d’appUcadon i cause de la suppression des tdbunaux coiuulaires. 
D est i notcr, ccpendanc, que la juddicrioa turque est comp6tente 
dans ce cas-ci, loisque f etranger se soumet de plain grd i son autoiite. 
Le rndme art. 16 exdut de b dite exception les etrangers mahometans, 
qui pourtant, sous le tegunc des capitulations, rcssottaicnt toujours 
de la juridiedon de leurs consuls nadonauz. Bien que, par la separation 
de f Arable du terrltolre turc, le nombte des sujets neetlandais musul- 
mans en Turquie soit devenu assez rescreint, une disposition comme 
celle indiquee d-dessus a droit i I’attendon spedale des Pays-Bas. 

La convention avec les Allies veut encore que f abrogation des 
capitulations n’ait pas d*eiFet retioacdf. Comme il £aut consideret 
que les capituladons neerlandaises n*oot pas encore ete abiogees 
de Jurty il &udra que la convendon i condure par les Pays-Bas ait soin 
de regler la non-retroacdviid de f abrogadon d’une madere conforme 
aux intercts des Neetlandais en Turquie. 

Qant aux relations commerdales la Turquie s'est liee vis-i-vis des 
Puissances allides i ac pas encore suivre une piopre politique com- 
meidale, tant que la convendon conclue ^ Lausanne concemanc le 
commerce sera en vigueui. 11 est i esperer que les negodations 


») C. G. Teackides, Cof$/nbuHn i I'itude du ri^m pesheapituhirt n Turque 
{Jetnal du droit snUrturionc/. mar-anU 1924, p. 339 
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future entre le Pay^^Bas et la Turquie aboutiront i un r^glunent 
qui tera ^galemeur avantageus pour Its deus partie et qui contribuera 
au relivemenC du commerce ct de I’industrie tutcs» si gavement 
atteints pendant et apr^ la guerre. 

Api^ ces con${d6atfons sur le regime qui» dans favcnir, doit 
templacer U regime capirulaire cn Turquie, il y a lieu de considdrer 
encore un dernier probldme, celui du Hedjaz. 

En effec, le traitement de I'dnorme quanntd de su|ets ndcrlandais 
musulmans qui, chaque annde lunaire, viennent fairc Ic pdlcrinagc i 
la Mecque ne peut dtre iodiffdrent aux Pays-Bas, Mals le consul 
flterlandafs chaigd de leur protection s'est toujours trouvd cn face 
de diiBcuJtds partfculi^res quant i raccomplissement de sa tiche. 
Ce consul a sa residence k Djeddah et ne peut $e rendre i la Mecque 
ou i Mddine, le s^jout dans ces deux viUes dtant Interdit aux chr6dens. 
II ddpend done dea boiutes volontds des autohtds du pays pour 
obtenir des tenseignements sue les pderins. Or, ddji pendant la pdriode 
de la donunatioa ottomane, la bonne Tolont6 des autorit6s laissait 
beaucoup k ddsirer. Ainsi, pour ne donner qu*un seul exemple, 
le consul nierlandais i Djeddah, dans ses rapports sur le p&lcnnage 
dans les anodes 1912 et 1913, se plaint de ce que les autozitds locales 
se le^jsent de lui foumir aucun renseignemenc sur la colonie des 
DJava (sujets nderlandais des lodes nderlandaises) i la Mecque^). 
Beaucoup d'actes des autontds du pays semblaient mdme impUquer 
une ndgation de la validitd des capitulations dans le tenitoire sacid 
du Hedjar. B e$t Trai que cette tbdse ne tcouvait pas d'appui dans les 
textes capitulaiies, nl dans aucun autre acre intetnatlonal, mais on 
n’a qu'^ se rappeler que la loi ottomane, plusieurs fois dtde ddj^ 
de 1867 accotdait aux dtrangers le droit de possddet des bieos-fonds 
en Turquie, exceptd dans le Hedjaz, pour comprendre le sentunent 
du Gouvemement musulman i Pdgard de ptivildges rddamds par des 
nations chrdtiennes dans le tercitoire saint. De leui c6td les consuls 
oderJandais om toujours appliqud les capitulations i Djeddah, quant 
i Pexercice de la juiidiction civile et pdnale et quant aux noml^uz 
actes admioistratifs Sous le rdgne du roi Husein, qui se conduisalt 
eo yral despote oriental, la situation deviat encore beaucoup plus 


*) Voit dans U* deux npports (ur le pilerioage (BedeTaartTersbg), dana 
Uvte oraflge 1912/13, p. 13B, «t le lirte orange 1913/14, p. 37. 

*) M. N. SebeUeraa, aAcieo eoiual dee Pajs^Bas i Djeddah ec aodeo fooetioo* 
naire du GouTocnefficnc des lades oteilandaises, a bieo touIu me coflftmer 
rexacBCvide de ces futs. 
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incemine qu’tUe n’avait sous 1« rtgirae turc. Si le Gouvemcment 
arabe hachiirdte s*6St jamais dooni compte de la sigCLi£catiofi des 
capitulations) il c$t certain qu’il s*est toujours peu soucii des 

pQvUiges consulaires, tant capitulaires que noo-capinilaires. Tout 
au plus le loi $e montrait prec i conclute des accords pour une seule 
p^riode de pHerinage, mais jamais il oe pouvait y avoir question d^uo 
regime stable. 

Quand le jour viendra o^ uo Gouvememeot reconnu sidgera de 
nouveau k la Mecque et oCi il y aura quelque possibility de ^dre des 
arrangements 6tsnni$ i yublii uo regime special pour les pyierins 
des Indes nyerlandaises et pout les sujets nyerlandais musulmans 
formant la colooie des Djawa k la Mecque, 11 foudra prendre en consi- 
ddratiOQ alois les expyriences multiples des consuls. Eo tout cas nous 
devoQs coostater qu*ici, dans le Hedjaz, le rytablissement du regime 
capitulaire est encore moins desirable qu*eo aucune autre partie de 
Tanden Empire ottoman, mais que, sous une forme ou une autre, les 
Pays-Bas ont I’obligation et Je droit de demaoder des garanties en 
vuc de pouvoir y exercer une protection efficace sut leuxs lessortis- 
sants musulmans. 


ORIENTAL BAZAARS *) 


£v«a one who does not know the Eastern coumdes by his own 
observatioQ has still often been brought into contact, by means of des¬ 
criptions and pictures, with this remarkable institution, which we find 
in most lands where Islam is dominant. It consists of a larger or 
smalier assemblage of little shops, arranged along narrow, usually 
covered streets, to which a miscellaneous throng of men and beasts 
impart all day long a liveliness ic sharp contrast to the deathly quiet 
which commonly prevails in the other quarters of Eastern cities, 
with their houses which present windowless walls to the street. 
The bazaars of Constantinople, although very extensive and the best 
known to Europeans, now display but a dim reflection of those which 
are to be met with further east, in Asia Minor, Syria and above all in 
Persia. Even the bazaars of the large towns in North Africa still 
keep more of the traditional stamp. 

Outwardly the bazaars already present a curious spectacle, dis¬ 
tinguished by simplicity combined with the greatest wealth of colour. 
Every shop is nothing more chan a large cupboard without a door, 
in which the shopman or crafbmao, generally dressed in long coloured 
robes, sits behind the wares exposed for sale or is occupied in practising 
his handicraft. The goods themselves, — clothes, slippers, engraved 
copper, camel-saddles, carpets, saddlery fct horses, and many ocher 
imaginable and unimaginable objects, — present a lively variety, such 
as one may indeed meet with in our modem warehouses, but which 
captivates the visitor incomparably more because of its overwhelming 
appeaxance of disorder and its extremely unmodem background. 
But besides their outward charm, the essence, the inner life of the 
bazaars coocalns a problem which is not easily grasped by a mind 
which thinks along Western lioes. How, for instance, can it be chat 
those merchants and artisans who deal in the same wares are the very 
ones who sit all together in the same passage-way? You may wane 
to buy a rftrTai.n article and look for ic through the whole place, till 
it is oflered you suddenly in one alley-way in ovetwhelming abun¬ 
dance. Furdietmore, the seller seems hardly to care whether he sells 
much of bis stock or not. One must take a certain amount of trouble 


*) Ongfoaily pubUibed in the Pm of Feb. 19, 1926. 
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and often retucti before inducing suck a bazaar-merchant^ after long 
haggling (for a fixed price has no actractioas for him), to part with 
the desired object. Here economic laws must prevail which for the 
most part are the very opposite of what the mainspring of “intelligenc 
self-intexcst*' has produced in Eiuope. But besides this we muse also 
assume the existence of a devotion to old &shions which eveo the 
present modem economics which ate forcing their way everywhere 
in the East have scarcely been able to obscure as yet. 

The Oriental bazaar is altogether a completely traditional phe¬ 
nomenon, which ever since its inception, and it is still uncertain how 
far back we must go to find that, but certainly further than the begin¬ 
nings of Islam, has always distinguished itself by the same character¬ 
istics, without a trace of any need for further development in the 
direcdofl of higher economic forms of production and selling. Even 
the individual bazaars themselves still display their unchanging nature 
in that the coppersmiths, for instance, in Constantinople or Damascus 
sit side by side still in exactly the same alley-way as they did some 
centuries ago, and so do the furriers, the swordsmiths, and so on. 
Particular kinds of trades, as that of the goldsmiths and the very 
extensive branch of the pharmacists, with cheir thoroughly typical 
and highly scented miscellany of wares, from the rarest perfumes to 
the commonest household remedies, have for centuries been accom¬ 
modated in special sections of the market, built for that purpose and 
having their special names accordingly. All this indicates a long 
period of immutability, of economic self-satisfaction, as we can 
demonstrate in other spheres in the East, such as the useful arts and 
religion. 

Now the economic history of the East is as yet but little known; 
but it seems pretty certain that the development of the handicrafts 
and of the sale of products has come about under the strong pressure 
of the absolute rule of their princes. The genuinely Oriental conception 
is that all the land belongs to the Sultan, Khan, Emir or whatever his 
title may be, and that the inhabitants are his slaves; not only the State 
servants and the army, but also the farmeis and the artisans. "Without 
the permission of the prince, it was under no conditions allowed 
them to possess any economic independence. On the contrary, they 
were compelled always to be at the service of the despot, and so to 
conduct their occupation that the maiket-masiers could always 
exercise control. This is the reason why all trades concentrated at 
definite points. The most suitable place for this was generally a mosque. 
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if only because the pracdtiooecs of the most diverse trades had been 
called out by the prince to help in the completion of such structores. 
The mosque is also the place where the majority of the population 
gathers several times a day. Still less could Oriental princes allow 
their subjects to accumulate great wealth for themselves. The only 
rich people in these States were the Emir, the members of lus ^mily 
and his favourites, and the great merchants who sent their caravans 
out to sundry countries and so never hid their wealth all together 
in one place, wherefore the government could not take possession 
of it. 

An ape lilustracion of the subordination of the trades and professions 
to the princes is famished by the well-known practice of Oriental 
conquerors, when they had made themselves masters of a particular 
dry, to take away with them by force some hundreds of craftsmen 
of various caillngs and establish them in their own capital or other 
towns, so as to be able thus to exploit their skill. This is espedally 
well-known from the history of ^giz Khin; his capital, Karakorum 
in Mongolia, was populated in this way with members of all the 
countries conquered by the Mongols. The Sultans of Turkey likewise 
adopted this system, of which plain traces may be seen in the popula- 
ctoo of Constantinople to this day. 

It therefore is no wonder that the average man, under such a 
method of government, had lost all interest in making large pro£cs. 
So also he lacked any inclination to accumulate capital on a great 
scale. This again was bene£cud, on the other band, to the kind of 
work which tlsey pexfoimed. For rince they were facaliscicaliy resigned 
to probably never earning more than would suHice for their modest 
living expenses, they lavished far more time and affection on the 
working of the objects which they prepared; hence there came about 
the production of objects of such high artistic value as could never be 
attained by European methods of manufacture. 

The communal sense of these people was highly developed. They 
were combined into guilds, the organisation of which was not unlike 
that of the guilds in mediaeval Europe. Like the latter, the Oriental 
guild was formed on a religious basis; their subjection to Allah was 
as complete as that to their all-powerful earthly prince. To the 
guilds belonged masters, members and apprentices, and they were 
under a leader who exercised great authority over the members of 
the guild. Further, every guild had a celestial patron, who was suppos¬ 
ed to have been the first to exercise the occupation in question. Thus, 
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the batbets had for their patrcm the angel Gabriel, because according 
to tradition he shaved Adam after the Fad (in literature there is much 
p uzz ling over the question where his razor came from). Jesus was the 
patron of the carpenters and also of doth-dyets, and that too had its 
oiigin in old legends concerning his life. By the adoption and cult of 
a patron, membership in a guild took on a sacral character, and various 
ceremonies were necessary to induct a new member into the guild. 
AH possible crafts and callings were united in guilds, cot only honest 
occupations, such as those of barbers, shoemakers, coppersmiths 
and the like, but also dishonourable ones. Even the bazaar thieves 
had their guild organisation, the existence of which actually was 
generally recognised. 

It is easy to see that with an economic organisation thus directed 
no extensive produedviry can ever be forthcoming. There was always 
just enough to supply the demands, in the first place of the prince 
and his great ofiicers, in the second of the population of the town 
and of the neighbouring country-side whose people camf. to do 
their markeciog. Also, no dose association between buyer and seller 
was known; the result was that nothing was ever produced to order, 
except for the princes. In the matter of clothes and footwear the 
result of this was that exactly fitting dothes were unknown, as indeed 
they were cot needed with the Oriental habit of wearing loose gar¬ 
ments which do not ding close to the body. The sta« of things 
portrayed here exists probably in no Eastern land any more in its 
pure form. European uade has everywhere found a way to overstep 
the boundaries, and has made known a Western style of production 
and of doing business, by means of opening shops and even erecting 
f^oties here and there. And besides this, European wares also, 
among which by far the leading place is taken by cottons and other 
hhdes from England, have largely driven the old native products 
from the bazaars. Anyone who to-day wants to look for what is 
truly Oriental will when he does so be painfully confronted every 
moment with the generally inferior ou^ut of European mass pro¬ 
duction. The old small industries axe, as I have said, frequently 
driven out and, what is perhaps worse, they try to conform to Europ¬ 
ean needs and to what they imagine is European taste, and this 
goes hand in hand with deterioration of the raw materials. In the case 
of the Turkish and Persian carpet industry this last is decidedly so. 
There are whole native industries, for instance the manufacture of 
copper lamps in North A&ica, which have exclusively European 
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customers; the inhabitaats of the covintry itself much prefer to illu¬ 
minate th«c houses -with electric light. 

Considering all this it may seem remarkable that the bazaars, 
however madi they have become uglier, yet continue to exist in the 
Oriental towns; and yet autocratic forms of government almost 
everywhere belong to the past- It is as though the people, nurtured 
for ages in the absolute sense of dependence which belongs to Islam, 
cannot as yet be stirred by desire for accumulation of wealth. In 
Europe, even where analogous conditions have prevailed, fatalism 
has long been eradicated by sodaUst ideas. What then will this 
characteristic of Oriental mentality lead to ? However amiable we may 
find theae traits, they all too frequently hand over such a population 
to others* greed for profit. “Others** means in the first place Christian 
and Jewish elements in the Mohammedan countries themselves. 
By engaging in trade these often succeed in accumulating wealth 
in a short time, as for instance the Chinese do in our colonics, In 
earlier times such elements were kept in check by the terrorism of the 
rulers, but in modem days their activities arc often a danger to 
the economic development of the country. Besides them we may 
name Europeans among the exploiters, especially when the Oriental 

country in question is politically dependent upon a European Power. 

This last point brings us into the domain of the great colonial econo¬ 
mic problems, which it is not my purpose to treat of here- My in¬ 
tention has been merely to lift veil from one of the famous pheno- 
tnena of the fantastic lands of the Thousand and One Nights. 


THE NETHERIJ^NDS AND TURKEY IN 
THE GOXDEN AGE •) 


Turkey is spoken of to^ay in the newspapers and other writings 
as a young State. This is true enough, for politically speaking there 
is no coonectiag link between the present Turkish Republic and the 
ancient Osnunli Empire with its andi^uated governmental traditions 
and its cumbrous State organisation. AH this was thrown overboard 
by the unexampled rise of Musta& Kenul after die [first] world'Wat; 
with an eye that looked fat into the past a$ well as into the fucuie, 
this great leader comprehended that under the old forms thete was no 
possibility of existence for the Turkish people any longer. The helm 
was put over with a firm band (you will excuse me if I use a figure 
of speech which belongs more to Holland than to Turkey), and 
Araturk steered his country towards a hopeful future. 

Fortunately, not all i««kg with uadidon have been snapped. The 
Turkish people has brought Its old and valuable peculiarities of 
courage and character and much of its inrellectual stoek*m>trade, 
together with its language, into the new condidons. These peculiar- 
ides, these values, axe what must come to a natural expansion again 
in the new Turkey, for the good of their own people and of the world- 
Among these older institutions one is the attitude of Turkey to other 
countries and peoples. In mentioning this, I have my eye not upon 
the continually shifting relations of political power which led to 
catastrophes and from which Turkey has just shaken herself £rtt, 
but the relations of people to people, which grow in proportion to 
the need which the peoples have foe one another and are possible 
only if mutual respect is maintained. 

Such was always the relationship of Turkey to the Netherlands. 
The geographical remoteness of one country from the other prevented 
the rise of political strains. As soon as the two peoples had made 
contact with one another in the fields of trade and culture, this 
contact proved of mutual benefit. The economic convention recently 
concluded is a step further on the toad followed by the old trade 
relations. These were never interrupted and therefore the relation¬ 
ship of the Netherlands to Turkey belox^s on botii sides to the good 

*) r^ccure held in 1940 for che NetberUnds-Turkish A«»otiaticn. 
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traditioos which deserve to be recognised and followed. So perhaps 
jou will agree to follow me into the peciod in which intercouise 
between the Netherlandcfs and the Turks began to assume a definite 
shape, that is to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It may be said in a certain sense that conditions then weie just the 
opposite of what they ate now. The Netherlands were then a young 
State which had become conscious of itself but a short time before 
and which in its still continuing struggle against Spain was trying 
to strengthen itself by the fullest exploitation of all its powers. One 
of the strongest powers of the young KepubUc seemed to lie In the 
tendency of its citizens towards trade and navigation. In the last 
years of the sixteenth centtuy this remarkable disposition of the 
Frisians, Hollanders and ZeeUaders was displayed with almost 
elemental power. At the same time that the htst great voyages to the 
Indies were undertaken, out mariners ventured also to pass through 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean, where they visited 
Italian ports and before long the Ionian Islands, Egypt, Cyprus and 
the Syrian coast also. 

These regions then belonged to the Osmanli Empire, which had 
long ceased to be a young State. The sixteenth century had been the 
high-water mark of political and military expansion for this empire, 
under the long reign of Suleiman the Lawgiver. The greater part 
of Hungary had been added to its domains and the neighbouring 
States of Siebenburgen, Moldavia, the Crimea, even Poland and 
Muscovy, were politically regarded as more or less dependent upon 
the Sultaru On the side of the European continent the Porte had no¬ 
thing to trouble it. Towards the sea, matters were rather di^erent. 
Despite the astonishing development of the Osmanli seapower, which 
in the sixteenth century and earlier had nurtured formidable naval 
heroes, the Empire had never been able to achieve a lasting hegemony 
even in tiie eastern basin of the Mediterranean. When the Turkish 
ensigo appeared for the £rst time in those waters the Italians, especially 
Venice and Genoa, and the successors of the crusader Knights of 
Rhodes, Cyprus and Malta had been centuries ahead of them. Venice 
had been always able to occupy Urge portions of Greece and Albania, 
and though the Turks had been so fortunate as to overcome Rhodes 
and Cyprus, yet Malta and Creta were not compered at the time of 
which we are speaking- This was compensated in some measure by 
the possession of Tunis and Algiers, but as history teaches us, they 
never succeeded in controlling the Mediterranean from that quarter. 
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In addition, Spain, closely assodated with the Home of Austria 
which the Turks had smitten so sorely, belonged to the arch-enemies 
of the Osmanli Empire. Indeed, to judge by the information from 
that period, Spain was really the one country which gaTe the leaders 
of Osmanli affairs much concern politically. In the famous Battle of ' 
Lepanto in 1570, the Tutkish fleet had been heavily defeated by a 
Veneto-Spanish armada under the command of the Spanish Don Juan 
of Austria, and the expansion of Spaiush power which speedily 
followed by reason of the annexation of Portugal made the Spaniards 
yet more formidable. Against all tlvs the Osmanli Porte proceeded 
with great persistency to defend its naval position. Every year in 
summer a great fleet set sail under the ^^apodan Pasha to mamtain 
the glory of Turkey at sea. 

I hope you will take this historical exposition in good part. It 
has served to make intelligible bow the appearance of the Hollanders 
in the Mediterranean, that is the appearance of a nation whose very 
existence stood for enmity with Spain, was bound to lead in dme 
to a rapprochement between them and the Osmanli Porte. On the side 
of the Netherlands, the interests were almost exclusively commercial; 
on the Turkish side they were political. Attempts, it is true, were made 
to make use in the Netherlands of the political and military support 
of the Sultan; bur the result taught them that such co-operaiion was 
impracticable. The Prince of Orange, in 1569, had sought to make 
contact with a Jewish banker who was a favourite of Sultan Selim tl 
and there are indications that in 1582 the Prince was offered Turkish 
help. On the other hand, the Duke of Anjou about 1580 made endea¬ 
vours in the direction of reducing the Netherlands with the help 
of a Turkish army corps, when he found that his influence was reduced 
to nothing. 

All this had no result. It was by the sea route that the first contact 
was brought about. In this respect again the Neiherlanders were by 
no first in the field. The Italian republics had traded with the 

Levant ever since Byzantine mnes, and Venice in particular had found 
an opportunity of securing her trade in her own Levantbe territories 
and those of Turkey. A Venetian kaiU, or agent, had long been resi¬ 
dent in Constandcople and even the wars which every now and then 
broke out along t^ Venetian coasts had not lessened the trade- 
relations and the influence of the powerful Republic in the Turkish 
Empire. Also, the Porte entertained diplomatic tebdoas with France 
and Ei^land. The alliance with France began in 1535, when both 
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States had formed a political association against their common enemy 
the German Bmperot. The French merchants had ever since then 
permission to trade freely and under their own flag in Ottoman 
ports, by virtue of the capitulation which they had been given on 
that occasion. 

'^Capitulation" is the name applied to the decrees of the Osmanli 
Emperors, whereby permission was granted the subjects of a foreign 
Power to move about freely in all parts of the Empire and more es¬ 
pecially to enter Osmanli ports and there carry on trade. This per¬ 
mission in principle guaranteed the subjects of the capitulation-Power 
against the danger of being captured by Turkish ships and enslaved, 
to serve henceforth in the galleys of the PSdishih or else be sold by 
the captdn of the ship which had made them its prey. In such a capit¬ 
ulation all manner of points resulting from the fundamental permis¬ 
sion to remain and move about on Turkish soil were settled in ad> 
vance, such as the establishment of ambassadors and consuls, the per¬ 
centage of dudes to be paid on goods passing in and out, a list of 
goods which might be exported although generally forbidden, the 
jurisdiction of ambassadors and consuls over their compatriots, and 
finally a number of directions to Turkish authorities to lay no burdens 
on the foreign merchants other than those expressly nominated In the 
capitulation, and especially to set free at once slaves belonging to 
the nation in question, if any were found. 

Prom the very beginning it seems that the character of the capit¬ 
ulations :&om the point of view of intecoational law was diflerently 
interpreted from die two patties’ standpoint. For the Porte, there 
existed no difierence in principle between the permanent inhabitants 
of the Empire and those who established a temporary residence there. 
All tUke were subject to the authority of the Pidlshih- But in in¬ 
terests of and in order to facilitate adnainlstration, all subjects were 
divided into categoties known as "nations”, and the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of administration was that the nations might settle their own 
intemal a^rs, so long as they did not dash with other nations or 
with the authorities of the Government- Thus ever since the fifteenth 
century the Greek natioa had, under the Oecumenit^ Patriarch, 
its own code, and so had the Jewish and Armenian nations later. 
With these resident nations the Venetian, the Genoese and after 
1535 the French nation was equated, and that meant that from the 
Turkish standpoint the stipulations of the capitulation might at any 
time be revised or even withdrawn by the Sultan. From the point 
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of view of the Power which was party to the capltulatioo, however, 
it was maintained &om the beginning that such revision could take 
place only with the consent of the government of chat Power, and that 
therefore the capitulations, their outward form corwithstanding, 
were bilateral- It is well known that finally the Turkish government 
was obliged to recognise their bilateral character, which led to most 
undesirable conditions both legal and economic. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, however, the Turkish standpoint was still 
effectual. After a war, as was the case especially with Venice, a new 
capitulation muse be asked for. Also, when a new Sultan ascended 
the throne, a new capituladoc must be granted or the old one at 
any rate confirmed. 

France, by virtue of her capitulation of 1535, had attained an unus¬ 
ually privileged position u the Osmanli Empire. She had of course 
her political influence to thank for this, it being greater than that 
of che Italian republics. France had also brought it about that subjects 
of other countries sailing under the French fiag and under French 
protection tnight visit the lands of the Padisbih and there cany on 
trade. Not only did this enhance French prestige in the Levant, 
but furthermore it ensured to the French embassy az^ consulates a 
considerable increase in revenue through the duties which might be 
collected from merchants. Besides all this, foreign subjects sailing 
under the French fiag might not be enslaved. 

Dutch ships and merchants did indeed make use of French protec¬ 
tion, but not until the closing years of the sixteenth century. But 
another people, the English, had made its appearance in Levantine 
waters ever since the middle of that century. The mighty outburst 
of energy and enterprise which at that epoch characcensed the na¬ 
tions of Western Europe had been displayed still earlier in England, 
and while ac first the EogJlsh had been content to appear in Levantine 
harbours under the Venetian and later under che French flag and 
protection, they could no longer be satified with this as time went on. 
The rapprochement between England and Turkey was favoured by 
much the same political circumstances as were later efiective for the 
Republic of the Seven Provinces; the English also were the first to 
bring their enmity to Catholicism into play, and let it be understood 
that Protestant Christianity and had so much in common that 
an alliance between a Protestant State and the Porte was much more 
natural than that with Catholic France. On the English side it was 
hoped to make an impression especially by pillorying Catholiasm as 
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idoUtcy. 1 do not ilnd that these a^uments from religious principles 
ever weighed very heavily with the Turks, but at all events they did 
no harm to the rapprochement. On the side of the Netherlands also, 
Protestantism was no doubt brought into play, but this aspect of 
the matter became suddenly and remarkably elective only later, 
owing to the remarkable interference of our first representative 
Haga with the Greek Church- 

In any case, the England of Elizabeth J had an ambassador at the 
Porte by 15S3 and got a capitulation that same year. The nego¬ 
tiations for this had been started fully ten years earlier, but they 
were delayed by the opposition of Venice and especially of France, 
for these countries understood that apart from their political prestige 
a pan of tiie duties payable to tbtir embassy and their consulates was 
threatened with extinction. The vilest insinuations against the English 
intentions were put about in Constantinople, but in the end the 
persistency of the first British agent won the day. 

Scarcely had the English got thelt capitulation when there arose 
high debate between the French and British representatives about 
the right to protect merchants of other foreign nationalities and in 
consequence to collect consular fees from them. The Dutch traders 
seem to have used both opportunities and for a while to have managed 
well enough, in the long run, the Hollanders inclined towards British 
protection. That the protection, however, was not sufficient is shown 
by the fact that just in those years, i.e., about 1600, a considerable 
number of our compatriots were made slaves by the Turks, whether 
because theit ships were regarded as hostile, which could easily 
happen when tiiey dashed with Batbaty corsairs, or else on account 
of tbdr being met with on ships which really were hostile. Thus in 
1594 the Dutch ship of Jan Adnaansz. Kant was captured and brought 
into Constantinople. The captain was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Rumili JJjsIr on the Bosporus. From a letter of George Docza, 
a native of Leide n , who was staying in the Turkish capital as a tourist, 
we know how the skipper escaped in that year. Early one morning 
he discovered that his prison was not locked, and thus he made his 
way into the inner court of the castle, where he discovered a rope 
ha ng i n g from a branch of a tree in the immediate neighbcuthcod 
of one of the walls. This rope provided him with the means of getting 
out and taking refuge in the English embassy, where he spent three 
days in the attic. The governor of the castle could tiuak of no other 
way to escape the penalty of death for his inattention than to report 
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that his prisoner had departed this life; Kant made his way back to 
his own country, which he later served honourably at sea. 

In contrast to the case of England, the first move towards the 
establishment of friendly relations between the Netheriands andTvickey 
came from the Turkish aide. Qrcumscances had brought it about that 
in 1604 we had done Turkey a considerable service by capturing 
some Spanish ships at Slui$, In them were a number of Turks serving 
as galley-slaves. These were at once set free and sent back to their 
own country- Although these happenings did not lead directly to 
negotiations, still they were not without influence, for in 1610 
Khalil Pasha, who was then Rapudan Pasha or Grand Admiral and 
very influential owing to his successes in that capacity, wrote to the 
States General offering to conclude a treaty. His immediate aim 
CO conclude an alliance against Spain, in which Morocco was also to 
share. As regarded political advantages, this would result in the 
Netherlands being able to visit the Levant as an independent nation 
and to get a capitulation. 

This Khalil Pasha is a decidedly amiable member of the powerful 
group of grandees who at that time were difecring the fortunes 
of the Empire and from among whom the beaters of the most im¬ 
portant posts, especially that of Grand Vizier, were chosen. In 
accordance with the Osmanli system of government, they were all 
theoretically slaves of the Pidishih, and this rather insecure posioon 
was all too often emphasised by their summary dismissal from office 
or their execution. That is why these great nobles, so long as they 
were in employment, used all possible means to strengthen their 
personal influence with the Sultan and his favourites, and likewise to 
maintain and increase their own fortunes, which were sometimes 
colossal, with a view to making head against all possible contingenoes. 
One thing or another gave rise to complicated intrigues, in which 
the presentadon of large and costly gifc, in the first place to the 
Sultan himself, played a leading part. This system of presents was 
an integral part of the Osmanii method of rule, wich which the 
representatives of foreign powers must also become acquainted and 
which they must learn to practice, if they wanted anything from the 
functionaries of the Turkish govemment. It would be quite wrong to 
condemn it simply as bribery and corruption, for public morals saw 
nothing dishonourable in the acceptance of such douetttrs. However, 
the system did all too often lead to excesses of greed and covetousness 
and it was these that gave it a bad reputation. Khalil Pasha was in 
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this respect a moderate and sage man. His brilliant career proves 
that a feeling for justice and moderation vete virtues that had their 
reward even in the Turkey of that day. And his name must be men¬ 
tioned with respect also in the lustory of the Netherlands’ dealings 
with the Empire. He supported our first representative indefatigably 
with advice and practical help in the many difRcuIties with which 
he found himself confronted. Nothing came of rhe offensive alliance 
against Spain, but the other advantages which Khalil Pasha expected 
for his country from the treaty with the Netherlands certainly did 
not remain imaginary. 

The person chosen to treat with the Osmanli government was Mr. 
Cotnelis Haga of Schiedam. la 1612 he arrived in Constantinople. 
He was then thirty-foui years old and had already distinguished 
himself in important public relations. Much was expected from his 
capability, and he aowise disappointed those expectations. Besides, 
the drcumstaace that Haga bad already visited the Turkish capital 
in 1602 was a lecommendatioii. The intention of the States General 
was oiiginally, it seems, to send Haga on a temporary mission, until 
he should obtain a capitulation, which was judged necessary merely 
in order to get permission for the establishment of a Dutch consulate 
in Aleppo and if required at Cyprus. There was very little trade with 
Constantinople and the trade uith Smyrna came into being only 
during the course of the seventeenth century. However, as Haga 
quickly saw, there was no question of his being able to return home 
after finishing his task. That woxxld not only have been considered 
an insult by the Turks, but would have led to extreme suspicion on 
their part; hostile agencies were always busy esrablishing the opinion 
that the Dutch ambassador had come merely to spy and to pave 
the way for Dutch pnvatcers to come and plunder the Levantine 
ports and the Turkish ships. 

Consequently, Comelis Haga remained at the Porte dii 1639, from 
his thirty-fourth year to his aiity-fiist This involved the Republic 
in heavy expenses, which the States General had thought they might 
save. Therefore a regulation was made by which a part of Haga’s 
salary was to be furnished by the Admiralty of Amsterdam, because 
the Amsterdam merchants, organised in the Directorate of Levantine 
Trade, made the most profit of his service. This cumbrous regulation 
often caused great delay in the sendiog of the payment due to the 
Ambassador, or Orator, espedaify in connection with the difficulties 
which then existed in remitting money. Haga’s salary was sometimes 
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mow than a twelvemooth in atrears, and in his letters he makes bitter 
complaints from time to time about the terrible monetary difficulty 
in which he finds himself. 

Haga’s correspondence is at present made aTailable to us in Dr. 
Heetinga's edition, in his publication of the documents tdating to 
Levantine trade in the series of national historical archives {Bijh 
GtscbitilhmSff PMcatibi). Of espedal interest is his t^ary of the 
first few months after his arrival, in which he emphasises the huge 
“Dangers, Encounters and Difficulties” he had to contend with to 
reach his object. There was in particular much opposition on rhe 
part of the representatives of the other Chrisrian Powers at the Porte, 
who left no stone unturned to discredit his mission, despite the 
friendly relations which the Dutch Republic maintained with these 
Stares. There was thus also a more local quarrel over influence and 
revenues. His bitterest opponents were the French agent and the 
Venerian hdih. Tbe English ambassador also worked against him at 
first, until it leaked out that the French in their argumentations were 
blackening the name of England also. The English ambassador 
informs his government in this conoecrion that the French are putting 
the following rumour about: that the Dutch, or Flemings, as they 
then were ofren called and as tbe Turks still call them, were a people 
without territory and without a head; that they were all pirates and 
had come solely to spy upon the harbours and strongholds of the 
Padishah; that they were subjects of the king of Spain, against 
whom they had recently rebelled; and that the Turks must reflect 
that their alliance with the English, who were equally notable pirates, 
had already filled the sea in their neighbourhood with warships, so 
that the resulting insecurity would increase when the Flemings were 
admitted as well. The opposition on the part of the French and 
Venetians must indeed have been formidable, as we learn from Haga 
with what great sums attempts were made to induce the high officers 
of state, especially the k&Umakim, or deputy of the Grand Vizier, 
to prevent the reception of the Dutch ambassador. Haga counter> 
acted by the same means, although he was far from having at his 
disposal such large resources as his opponents; he spent his days in 
visiting the Pashas everywhere, who always received him “right 
couiteouslie”. He was throughout in touch with Khalil Pasha, 
without whom he would undoubtedly not have succeeded. Khalil 
backed the Dutch cause through thick and thin in the public Divan 
or coundl of ministers, and advised Haga concerning the presents 
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to be given or promised. Haga had brought “with him from his own 
country a large number of presents for the Sultan himself, and here 
again the disparagements of the French and Venetians were not 
lacking, for they asserted that all these things, especially velvets 
and satins, pieces of furoitufe and other goods described as “toyes 
and ptettie things” were of a much less value in the Netherlands 
than that set upon them in Turkey. Khalil Pasha advised Haga 
repeatedly to increase the gifts, including those for the Pashas, by 
buyit^ locally certain articles of clothing which were much appreciated 
foe such purposes. It is typical that Haga usually refused to proceed 
in this way; the Idea of buying his presents on the spot went against 
the grab. Khalil Pasha spent then three thousand ducats out of his 
own resources to secure the good-will of his colleagues with gifts. 
Later his expenses were thriftily made good by the States General 
when a new shipment from the Netherlands again provided Haga 
with a large supply of the necessary presents, Among them was a 
consigoment of tuilp^bulbs. 

In consequence of the opposition, it was nearly two months before 
Haga could get his audience with the Sultan. This took place on 
May 1,1612. He gives a detailed report of it, and indeed it seems that 
the splendour of this formal reception was not infecor to the brUllant 
ceremoaies with which other ambassadors were received by the Sul¬ 
tan. Haga rode on a valuable horse, specially lent him for the occasion 
by KhalU Pasha. At the last moment disaster threatened, when he 
learned that they intended to receive him as a mere portaUtt$rt, a 
messenger bringing letters. He at once wrote to Khalil Pasha, de¬ 
claring that 'Ite was 5cm of purpose rather to die to see our Foes 

triumph in such wise over our Country, which hath seat me hither 
out of Good Will and by the letters of their Excellendes”. This kind 
of argumentation seems by the way to have been mote usual, for Haga 
reports on another occasion that, as he hears, the French ambassador 
had stated “that he were liefer lose his Head than that 1 should find 
acceptance”. The assertion that Haga was nothing more chan a 
“letter-carrieri’ came especially from the invention of two Nether- 
landers who were resident in Constantinople, the bcothets Gijsberts, 
who felt that they had been passed over by the States General and 
were putting a rumour about that before long a brother of theirs 
was to appear as the tea! ambassador to the Turkish court. 

In his delight at his reception by the Sultan, Haga writes as follows r 

On this day titere was great rejoicing in Constantinople among 
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the Tuiks &$ well as among the Greeks and Jews, but great sorrow 
and confusion among the French, Venitiaas and other mtlcoctcnts, 
it being related to me that the Dragoman of Venice and many mer¬ 
chants had gone to the palace of the G(rand) S(dgtient) firmly 
trusting, through the deference paid by the French ambassador and the 
bailo of Venice together with large gifts and larger promises, that 
without being granted an audience I would be sent away again in a 
great contumacy, as these gentlemen in their houses were expecting. 
The rumour spread among the merchants in Galata that the order 
had come iftom the seignoty of Venice to spend a hundred thousand 
ducates to prevent this afiair and that for this purpose the bailo, that 
same morning, had gone secretly to the buscansi bassi, who is the 
chief of the G.S.'s gardens and commands H.M.’s kaiks, to induce 
H.E. to inform His Majesty how harmful this friendship would be 
for his coimtiy, in the hope of soil accomplishing something. That this 
actually happened, was apparent to me the next day and was revealed 
by a certain steward of the said bustacsi bassi, who came to me to 
claim a robe of satin which he said I had promised the previous day 
in the house of the bustansi bassi, rhis good man thinking he was 
in the house of the bailo of Venice*). 

Pot twenty-seven years Cornells Haga icpresented his country 


*) Op desea dteh is sen seer gtore feesc tot Cooscantinopoli geweest, see onder 
de Txinkeo sis Griseken ends Jodeo, maax een geote d^seffeaisse ends coofusie 
oodet de PraofOjsen, Venidaoen ea andere affguostige, sijnde oij gerelareecc, 
dat de drogeman vaa Veaena cede vecl CAOpluTdena in’t paleys van dea G(raiul) 
S(eigneur) vaxen gegaeo, vaatelifck vemouwende, door de goede devoiKO bij 
dmAaibassadeur van VrsQcktijkeade dea bailo vaa Vefletk gedaeo, miisgaden 
de gtoK geschencken code aocb grocer belofcen, daC men aulQ, sonder audUncie 
te doea hebbeo» aoude wederom cerugseadeA met eea grooc a&ont, daer deae 
beereo in haere bu7Sea nae waren wa^ceode. Sljode oock's mergens oader de 
eooplujdens in Gaieta gestroyt, boe dat oedeze was gecomes vaa de Slgnorie 
Tan Veoeda. boodert duyseat dueaceA te speodeceo om dese saeeke ce beleccea, 
ende dat duhaleM deA bailo nocb diea caoegeo beymelickerwus gegacn was 
bij den buscansl baui, die oppente is 'rao der G.S. boven. ende bet roer bout vaa 
S.M. kahijkiin*). om S.E. ce induceren, dat men de Majesceic sonde te kennee 
gcTtn, boe sebadelilck deae vneotBchap Tooe aijae Jandeit weaeo aoude, verbopeo' 
de ooeb wat uyt te recbttt;'t wekk vsenchtig geweesc ce sijn, mljn daegs daenefl 
gebleecken ende o&tdect U geworden door aeker camerdienaftf tsa dee voor* 
Qoemdea buscansi bassi, die coc mi) gecomen is, eysebeade eea cleec van saeijfl, 
’c welck hij seide, dat iek hem daega teTocen in ’c buys van den bustansi bassi 
soude belooft bebbeo, meneode desea goeden geeel In't buys van den bailo 
ran Veoetia ce aijn. 

*) In BremuK Hi dt Cisfhttdmii van dm 2-maertebm Hoadtl, rersameld door 
Dr. K. Heeringa waarsehjjolijk ten onreebte kabijdio X bk. 244. 
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in Coflstantiaople ^fh honouc and capability. He contrived thereby 
to form exceUenc relation? with the Turkish authorities and was able 
in this way to acl^ve the gradual liberation of the great number of 
Dutchmen who had been made slaves. The negotiations about this 
matter were extraordinarily difRcult; Haga continually got evasive 
answers which referred him to other authorities, but his stubborn 
perseverance managed to accomplish this part of his mission also. 
At all events, we hear later very little of Netherlanders being enslaved. 

That Haga’s influence became so great was due, apart from his 
ability, also to the peculiar conditions of the time, which brought it 
about that not one of the greater Powers was then in very good 
odour with the Porte. Last year the great Rumanian historian Professor 
joega elucidated this further in an able address delivered before an 
audience at the Hague. Professor Joiga at that time also dwelt 
on the remarkable friendship which Haga formed later with the Greek 
Patriarch, Cyrillus Lucaris. This temarkabie person had in mind the 
bringing about of a reform in the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
was radically opposed to its former policy of closer relations with 
Rome. In his anci'CathoUc, nationalist action he found himself most 
in agreement with the Calvinistic opposition to Rome, and Haga 
was the representative of a people at that rime outstandingly CaJ- 
vinisde. In the bitter party strife, in which the emissaries and adherents 
of Rome also upheld their cause with vigour, the two men formed 
a great feiendship. The Patriarch repeat^y found hospitality and 
s h e l ter in Hagans house. Under the exlsticg circumstances, the 
Turkish government must have also found Cyrillus’ gea l welcome, 
for their Greek subjects were thus freed from foreign Influence and 
brought to a loyal attitude towards the Sultan. Incidentally, Haga’s 
piesdge was pre-eminently benefitted by it. However, the activity of 
the Patriarch only too often lay exposed to capricious changes of 
feeling. His opponents repeatedly sought his deposition, and Haga 
was not able to prevent his old friend, in 1638, from being hastily 
executed after being suddenly deposed. 

Take it for ail in all, Haga’s time as ambassador at the Porte was 
highly important fot the prestige of the Netherlands in the Levant. 
Ac the same time, however, it must be mentioned that some part of 
this prestige is to be credited to certain Dutch consuls, for instance 
CoroeUs Paauw at Aleppo. Time, however, is wanting to deal further 
with this matter. It is indeed much to be regretted that after Haga’s 
return in 1639 the States General did not immediately send another 
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ambassador, but Haga’s activities had made our position strong 
enough for \is to be content with a less btiUiant reptcseniadvc. In 
fact it was not until 1(568 that a new ambassador from the Necheriands 
appeared at the Porte in the person of Justinus Colyer. 

In the interval various local persons, mostly merchants, had looked 
after the inleresis of the Republic as residents at the Porte. One of 
them I cannot omit to mention here. This was Levinua Warner, 
resident from 1655 until his death in 1665. Warner was a scholar, 
who had arrived in Constantinople about 1645 to pursue there the 
OdentaJ studies which he had fruitfully begun at Leiden. This was in 
the days when a new scientific interest in the Oriental, espedally 
the Islamic peoples had arisen. The Netherlands had very quickly 
got a share in tWs by the institution at Leiden of a chair of Arabic, 
and the femous Golius, who was professor at Leiden from 1625 to 
1667, had also visited Constantinople in 1627, after a journey to Syria 
for purposes of study- He was then Hagans giiest and formed cordial 
relations with Turkish scholars. Golius’ great knowledge of the 
Oriental languages could not but give Dutch learning also a good 
reputation in the East. Later, Golius was invited by Sultan Murad IV 
to prepare a map of the OsmaiUi Empire, but this honourable in¬ 
vitation was not accepted. 

But, to return to Warner, this pupil of Golius was less brilliant 
though probably not much less learned. He was really meant to 
succeed his teacher at Leiden before long, but continued his stay in 
the East, being enabled to do so by a grant from the Curators of the 
University of Leiden. In 1655 there was no better fitted person fKart 
he to represent the Republic in the Turkish Ci^ital. He ^d so in an 
unassuming fashion and It does not appear that he was directly 
concerned in any afeirs of importance, although by his zealous 
correspondence he kept the States General and his 2 nd op* 

ponenCs informed as to what was going on in the Empire. His greatest 
service to the country lies rather in another sphere. Notwithstanding 
his limited resources, he contrived to get together a valuable col- 
tection of Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, numbering 
more than four hundred items. Golius also had collected manuscripts, 
but these were paid for by the University. Wamet’s collection how¬ 
ever was intrinsically of more value. This collection he bequeathed 
to the School of Advanced Studies at Leiden, a princely legacy, in 
consequence of which the Leiden collection of Oriental manuscripts 
is even to-day one of the most celebrated libraries in the field of 
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OtiencaJ studies. In case there ate any of you to whom my enthusiasm 
for Wamex’s deserts appears somewhat onesided or partisan, it may 
increase your estimation of him when I tell you that Warner was a 
native of lippe-DctmoId, which however did not prevent him be- 
comii^ a good Nethetlander and doing our country the great services 
of which I have ventured to speak. 

And now 1 come to Justinuj Colyer and hU son Jacobus. The 
father was our agent from 166S to 1682. Before Ws death he had 
chosen his son as his deputy in the embassy, and Jacobus possessed 
such good qualifications, including his knowledge of the languages 
of the country, that he in turn was nominated Ambassador by the 
States General in 1688, a post which he occupied undl his death in 
1725. The Colyers belonged to a distinguished family of English 
origin. 

When Juscinus arrived in Constantinople, the general political 
situation has changed greatly. Turkey was finding her power 
gradually waning in face of Austria and of the France of Louis XIV, 
Spain no longer played any dominant part, but political opposidon 
to France was one of the grounds for a new rapprochement between 
the Porte and the Dutch Republic, Turkey in those years was entangled 
in a violent trial of strength with Venice; ever since 1655 a stubborn 
struggle had been blazing in the island of Crete, which ended in 1677 
with a complete Turkish conquest. The war had been very disadvan¬ 
tageous for out commercial interests, then chiefly concentrated in 
Smyrna, where sundry great ttiding houses had been established. 
Thus for every reason, including the political point of view, there 
was good cause for conlinuii^ to culdvate the friendship between 
the Netherlands and Turkey, and Jusdnus Colyer was able to make a 
spectacular entry into Constantinople, of which he himself had a full 
descripdon published. 

Even the elder Colyer was not left free ftom cares, especially 
in the years when the Republic was engaged in the perilous war with 
France and England. At that dme, his Influence was combatted by 
the representadves of those Powers and communications with the 
home country were highly precarious, since it often happened that 
his oflidal and private letters were intercepted. He had espedally 
great difficulties wdth the Dutch colony in Smyrna, chiefly concerning 
the disuibudon of the consular moneys. In 1682, shordy before bis 
death, he enjoyed the success for which he had striven with great 
exeidons; a new capiniladon, wldet-reaching than that of 1612, was 
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concluded with the Porte. Justintu’ later years passed mote proe- 
peiously. In 1679 one o£ his two daughters married Daniel de Hoch^ 
pied, who had arrived that year in Constantinople from Smyrna on a 
journey for purposes of study. De Hochepied later went to Smyrna, 
where he was one of our best consuls; his descendants remained in 
the Levant and one of them is still in the service of our Embassy. 

A more striking figure than his father was Jacobus Coiyer, already 
mentioned. By reason of his diplomatic employment, it was his 
good fortune to render important services not only to his own 
country but also to the Osmanli government. Owing to his having 
lived in Constantinople since his eleventh year, he was very well 
ao^uainted with the country and its people, and this fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, joined to his personal ability, made him one of the most 
prominent representatives of foreign councrics. Moreover, the in¬ 
ternational status of the Netherlands had been markedly improved. 
The wax with France was brought to a close by the Peace of Nijmegen 
in 1678, and ten years later the prestige of the Republic was strengthen¬ 
ed by the personal alliance with England. Turkey on the other hand 
had been unfortunate. After the notorious siege of Vienna in 1683, 
the Austrians had found opportunity to reconquer a grdat part of 
Turkish Hungary, and thus the Porte had to wage war for years 
against the Emperor, in which Venice, Poland and Russia took part 
as new opponents. 

As early as 1688 the States General had formed the plan of bringing 
the new wax in which Turkey was involved to an end by rnediatioa, 
as it infUaed decided damage upon our Levantine trade. The scheme 
for this rnediatioa seems to have originated with Jacobus Coiyer. 
It was shortly after brought to the notice of the Turkish govecomeot, 
but foimd to begin with a cold reception, in the great campaigns 

against Hungary the fortune of war sometiines favoured the Turks 
and sometimes again was contrary, and the hope of being able to 
reconquer the lost territory was not given up. However, attempts at 
mediation were begun in chat very year, but the Erst act was played 
in Vienoa, where Turkish plenipotentiaries had arrived to discuss 
the peace. At that rime the States' General had seat the diplomat 
Jacob Hop to the Imperial court as plenipotentiary extraordinary, 
directing him to mediate between the parties. The Turkish pleni- 
potenriariea had welcomed his mediation, but it came to nothing, as 
the Austrian terms were unacceptable. But in the course of the 
next year Coiyer was continually active in Constantinople, as was also 
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the Bndsh ambassador, who had received instructions to work for 
the same aim. G^lyeihad rei>eatedl 7 to make the very laborious journey 
from Constantinople to Adrianople, where the Grand Viaier and other 
grandees mostly resided, when they were not with the army in the 
field. But the undertaking made no headway. In 1693 the States 
General sent yet another mediator from Vienna to Adrianople, in 
the person of their ambassador Heemskerck, but he also accomplished 
nothing and was even kept for some months by the Turkish authorities 
in a sort of gilded prison, becaosc they counted on the possibility 
of making use of his services sometime. It was not till 1697, after the 
Peace of Rijswijk, which put an end to the hostilities between France 
and Austria, that the desire for peace became lively with the Porte. 

In 1698 things had moved so fat that a basis for negotiation between 
the conflicting parties had been found, namely the conclusion of 
peace on the principle of uti J»snJetis. The Grand Vizier wished 
very decidedly that the Dutch and British repxesentatives should 
appear at the peace conference as mediators, and Colyer had also 
instructions to that efiect from the States General. When he received 
these instructions he was already at Addanople, and so was the 
British ambassador, Lord Paget. In accordance with their rank and 
position the two ambassadors and mediatocs must arrange to ptoeeed 
to the frontier in great state, together with the Turkish delegates, 
there to meet the other foreigners. On this occasion Colyer had a 
retinue of one hundred and twenty persons and two eight-horse 
coaches. His cort^e was headed by two trumpeters, whose fanfares 
sounded all the sweeter in his ears because his British colleague, 
with whom his relations were a trifle strained, had none. 

I have of course no time now to go into the lengthy and difficult 
negotiations which proceeded the peace that was at last concluded 
at Carlowicz in January 1699. Carlowitt lies not far from the Danube, 
west of Belgrade, in Syimia. The region had then been so laid waste 
that it had become an inhospitable no man’s land and quite unsuited 
for a conference, Moreover, it was the aim of this conference not 
to be even outwardly behind the ceremonious ostentation brilli* 
ance which had surrounded the peace congress at Rijswijk. Hence 
great privations went hand in hand with great ceremony, but for all 
chat the negotiators had to endure for nearly five months. Over and 
over again difficulties arose conceioii^ all manner of points regarding 
the treaty which was to be concluded. To dispose of them cJled for 
almost superhuman tact and powers of persuasion on the part of the 
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mediators. Here Colyer must have been the right man in the right 
place. When the peace was at last concluded, he could look back on 
what he had done with great sadsCaccioij. 

The satisfection of the Osmanli government was no less great. 
When Colyer returned, handsome presents were offered him by the 
Porte, and he also received tokeoa of appredation from the govern¬ 
ments of the other Powers, while the Austrian Emperor even granted 
him two patents of nobility with the title of Count. 

And now I think I have accomplished my object to tell you some¬ 
thing of the relations between the Netherlands and Turkey in the 
seventeenth century. I have touched only on certain aspects and have 
been obliged for the moment entirdy to omit the data concemu^ 
trade. But what I have imparted will perhaps confirm you in the im¬ 
pression that out relations with Turkey rest on solid foundations on 
which we may still continue to build with steady confidence. 
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LES KHAZARS ^ 

Les Khazars itaient vm peupl€ d’une ccrtame orgatiisatioii politique, 
habitant ic sud-esc dc k Russie. Us sont m«ntioiin6s pour la premiere 
fois par d« auteurs byzaniins; de kuis infotmations, il parait que, 
d^i au 5nie si^cle, leg Khazars se trouvaicnt dans ces fdgions. Apr^ 
les autcufs byzantins, cc sont suftouc des sources arabes quf contico- 
flcnt des donates au sujet de ce peuple, dont le pouvoit atteignit son 
apogte au cours du 9cne si^de, lorsqoe le centre de leur empire 
teait situ^ dans leur capitate Atil (Astrakhan), pt4s de I’embouchufe 
de la Volga. On trouve igaJemenr, pour les pteiodes ancdrieures, des 
informations sut les Khazars dans des sources armteiennes et synen- 
nes; pour k p^riode plus rdcence de leur hlstoire, on pcut consuJter 
tes chxoniques russes, ct, chose remarquable, quelques documents 

juIA. 

I. Les grandes lignes de Thistoire la plus anclenne des Khazars 
peuvent fitte recoostruices comme suit. Jusqu’i la fin du 6me sitele 
k Ruscie mteidioflde ^caJt dominie par un empire nomade tuieo- 
asiadque avec tequel tes Byzantins dchangeaient des missions diplo- 
matiques. Une pdndpaute mquc. appartenact au grand empire, 
dtait conaue des Byzantins. Aprte k partition de cet empire cure, les 
Khazars sont devenus, tout 4 coup en Russie mteidionale qu’exi 
Caucasie septentionate, un pouvoir ind^pendant. Plus lard, Hdra- 
ciius ^), dans son conffit avec Kbosraw li depuis 627, s’adjoint les 
Khazars comme alJite puissancs contre le roi des Petsans. La tradition 
persane, comme elle nous est parrenue pat les chjoniqueurs arabes, 
nous apprend qoc tes Persans, au 6me sitele, fortifiaient leurs frontitees 
contre tes Khazars du edtd occidental de la Mer Caspienne, Cela 
teait sous tes lignes de Kubad (487-498 et 501-531) et Kbosraw 
(531-579), dont le dernier construit des fortetesses le long de la 
teontitee, e.a. Derbend *) (Bab al-Abwab). Le mur de Dctbend 
fcimaic entiteement te passage dtroic entre la montagne et la met. 

•) Cteofttcjice ftitft k 7 dicembte 1951 pour 1« Histonache Kring (Cetcle 
Hutonque) de lejdea. L'&rtide cet d’aptk un teste proTieolxe par A. A. 
Ouse, TraducQoa en Ccanfais par J. E^goao. 

*> M. Kmoskd, Arahr und. CAwaror, I, K. Ct. Areb., 1924, p, 280- 

*) V. Barthold art Betbeod, EiiejtiopiJit A I’ltlem. 
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Au temps d'Hiraclius les KliAzars avaient d4ji pirt6ts6 plus loin 
vers le sud. Depuls, ils sont mentiortxjfe de nouveau par its Byzantios, 
iorsqu’en d9S Jostinien n cst ditt6M ctexildi Kherson (Chersonesus 
Taurica), oCt il dpouse la fiUe du IJaghan d« Khazars. Rnalement, 
par I’aidc du Kaghan, il rdussit, en 705, i rentrcr k Constantinople. 

Dans ce temps-Il, Je centre dss Khazars 6tait ptobablemcnl sicu^ 
dans les pays au nord du Caucase. L’Armdnien Molse KalankatuaS 
^tionnc, commc capitalc dcs Khazats, Varadan. viUe probablement 
identiquc i la capitalc que donnent les Acabes: Balandjar, quc I'oa 
place au nord-ouesf dc Derbend, sur un des flcuves qui se ddversenc 
dans la Mcr Caspienne (Koi-Su» Sulak). 

Thdophane connalt, ddji au 5me slide (486), quelques mbus 
hunnes, qui foitnent uae confidteadon sous ie nom dc Khaxarioi, 
ce qui ftst confirmi par Zakharias Rhetor. Sur le paganisme de ccs 
Huns, l^auteuf armdruen, dtd d^dessus nous donne quelques in¬ 
formations. D'apris lui, ils appellenc leur dieu principal Tengri- 
Khan, ce qui est un nom tuic. Ce mime Arminien nous racontc 
qu'au temps du Katholikos Armioien Sahak III (677-703), les 
Khazars sc sont converds au Chrisdanisme. Cette conversion n*dtait 
toutefois probablement pas totale; selon d'auttes informadons, elle 
a diji eu lieu environ cn 507. 

Quant i la foadadon politique de I’itat khazar, on croit gindrale- 
ment qu’cllc doit itre placde vers le milieu du 6me siide, 

II. Sox les contacts des Khazars avec les Arabes noxis sommes 
informis par Its chtoniqucuxs arabes, dont les informations sont, 
en partie, coniirmies par les bistoriens syriens. Nous apprenons que, 
lots de la conquite de I’Armdiie (eniic 640 ct 660j il y a des dii54rences 
entrem les sources arabes et anniniennes), les Arabes ont organist 
des expeditions contre les Khazars. Quelques sources arabes mendon- 
nent des expeditions au nord du Caucase ddji en 643, mais cela paialt 
impossible. Uinformadon ne paralt pas mdriter de foi non plus que, 
ddji environ en 655, les Arabes auraient pdnetid jusqu’i Bahndjar et 
Dcibend, dont la demiirc, scion les Grecs et les Armeniens, avait 
6t6 conquise par les Khazars sur les Persans en 627. 

En r6aiite, les exp6ditioc$ arabes au nord du Caucase ne commen- 
cent qu'en 707, sous Maslama b. *Abd al-Malik. Ces expeditions 
doivent probablement etre eapliquees par le ddsix general de penetrer 
jusqu^e Constantinople par la voie de la c6te septenirionale de laMer 


*) J. Muquatt, 0/fiirofiaiK64 mi OtIasiatisA* Leipzig 1903, p. 16. 
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Noitt, tt ceU, le recouvremenc de leur force politique par lc3 
OmaTyades. En m^ine temps, les Arabes entrepiennent des esp^- 
ditioos en Asie Mioeure. Bo attendant, les Kharars — peut'^e $ai 
rinstigatioji de L^oo I’lsautien — envahissent I’Adharbaidjin. En 
722, une seconde ezp^dldon arabe a lieu, au cours de laqueUe la 
capitals Balandjar esc occupy par les Arabes. Derbend est pdse 
probablemenc ddji en 729 ec munie d*une forte gamison. La m^cne 
ann4e, les Arabes paraissent avoir atteint la vide d’al-Baidi’ (La 
Blanche), qui est probablemenc la vide qui devinc ensuite la capicaJe 
khazare sut la Volga. 

Une expedition beaucoup plus importante est encreprise en 737 par 
le pc^t de rArmdnle, Marwin b, Mobammad. La touts qu'a prise 
son arm^e, nous est d^crice en ditaii par les chrooiqueurs arabes. 
Marwan prend d^finidvement Balandjar ec poursuit le roi des 
Khazars jusqu'i al-Baida*. U aurait conclu la paix avec lul k la cori' 
dition qu*il se convertit i rislam, quoiqu’d ne parait gu^ probable 
qu’il a, en eHec, embrassd J’lslam. En tout cas, le rdsulcat de c e tte 
expedition fut que les Khazats diplacerenc le centre de leur pouvoir 
i dembouchure de la Volga. L’occupation, par les Arabes, de la 
Caucasie septentrionale ne fut cependanc pas permanence, car la 
situation politique ne permetcait pas de nouveUes conqu^tes ec les 
expeditions par cette route contre Constantinople paraissent avoir 
ete abandonnees. 

HI. Autoui de leur nouvelle capitale, les Khazars reussiienc k 
fonder un empire Ibrt, qui all ait devenii un facteur dominant dans la 
constellation politique de la Kussie meridionale, dont, tant les em- 
pereurs byzanrins que les khaiifes devaient tenir compce. Dans les 
giandes migradons, qui, au cours du 8ine et 9me siede avaienr 
lieu en Russie meridionale, ils ecaient tin element srabilisant. Leurs 
relations avec Byzance ecaient axnicales; fempereur Constantin 
Kopronyme epousa une princesse khazare, done il eut un £Is qui Rit 
plus tard Ldon IV, sumomme ,4e Khazari^ (775-780). 

Le territoire musulman souffcalc, pendant ce temps, des invasions 
khazares. Bn 764 ils attaqueot Tiilis en Arminie. En mdme temps, 
ils essayent de se lier pat des manages avec les pidfets arabes d’ 
Adharbaidjan et d’Armeale. L’aboucissement malheureux de ces 
e£Fbrcs cause de nouvelies invasions de Khazars, pour la demiere fois 
en 799. Par contre, il y a des signes de relations paciiiques avec les 
Musulmans de Khwarizm: nous vopns, par exemple qu’un KhwSriz- 
mien esc menconne comme ccromandanc des troupes khazares. 
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L& pi^oce de soldats khwarbmiens d&ns I’empire kh& 2 &r panic 
avoit contribu^ i rintroductioa de Tlskm dans le pays des 
Khaaxs. Avant gue ce fat ainsi le Jodalsme paraic toutefois avoir 
pris pied entre eux, ce gui d’aprfcs al-Mas^udl *) a eu lieu environ 
en 800 sons le r&gne du Khalifc HiiGn al*JUshId. La quesdon se pose 
de quelle facon le Judalsme a dtd introduit parmi les Khaaars. On a 
cm que, d6ji cn Daghestan, les IChazacs sont entr^ en coocacc avec 
des communaut£s juives, mais il existe d’aucres trae^dons, qul seront 
discutdes ct'dessous. Selon quelques informations arabes le Judaisms 
dtait suRout la religion du toi et des seigneurs de I'empire. II eziste, 
en out«, une Tradition, selon laquelle les Khasars ont dtd convertis 
au Chnsdanisme cntrc 851 et 853 par I’apficre des Slaves CytiUe 
(ou Constantin). 

Au 9me sl^e les Khazars doivent avoir jou6 un tdleimpoRant dans 
les migrations populaires en Russie mdridionale. La plus connue e$t 
leut pan dans la sdrie de migradons qui s’dtend 6galement aux Hon- 
gtois, comme dit Constantin Porphyrogdn^ *). Environ 870 le peuple 
turc des Petchdn^gues auraic 6U pouss6 vers Pooest par les Khazats 
et les Ouaes. A leur tout les Petchfei^gues s’^tablirent quelque part 
en Russie mfitidionale, d’ou ils chass^rent les Hongrois. Ceux-ci, 
supportds par les Khazars se seraient mis en route vers Pouesc. 
Les informations contenues dans les sources arabes sur le peuple des 
MadjghicI pendant ce temps sont excr^mement confuses, et iJ paralt 
que les auteurs arabes ont confondu diverses traditions dontl’otlginc 
venait de temps diHiirents. Les Hongrois ont probablement habits 
d*aboid le pays des Bacbkites (Bachkir - Madjghii?). Les BChazars 
paraissent done avoir les malcies du grand corridor d’irLvasions 
des peuples asiadques en Russie mdddionale entre I’Oucal et la Met 
Caspienoe. Au commencement du lOme si&cle les Peteb^n^ues 
^talent toujours une puissance formidable I 2 Russie du Sud. 
Constantin Potphyrogdn^ nous parle d^unc mission diploma- 
dque kbaxaie envoyde i fempeteur Thdophile, amgi que de la 
cooscruedon de la forttesse de Saikel par les Grecs. 

Des sources arabes, on peut concluie que I’induence des Khazats 
s’dtendait au loin, vers le nord, puisque les Bulgares (pris de Kazan) 
aussi leur ^talent soumis. La migradon d’une parde de ces Bulgares 
vers les pays danublens paialt avoir un certain lappoR avec I’indueoce 
khazare sur les Bulgares. 6nue les Khazars et les Bulgares habitair 

*) aI-M»*udJ, MurS^’aUDiaiah, id. BaAi«r de Meyaard (Fane 1863), 11, p. 8. 

*) Dana eon Vt aimims/ranJo mpmo» cap. 37, 3$. 
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\t peuple des Burtas. Eq mimt temps I’influencc khAzarc rers Touest 
est ^galement considerable; en 787 Ics Goths de ia Crimee ont perdu 
leur indepcftdeace par les Khaaars- D’apris une source russe, trois 
frires, partisans du Kaghan des Khazars, auraient fondd Kiev, Les 
Khazars entrent dans ces r6gioas en contact avec les Russes (Rus 
ou Ros) scandinaviens, ce qui devrait plus tard aboudr fataJemenc 
pour eux. Depuis ce temps-li U Met Caspience esc appeiec par les 
Mosul mans „Mct Khazare”. 

IV. Plusicors informations sur I’empire de Khazars proviennent de 
leufs relations avec le monde musuiman. Nous apptenons qu’U y a 
beaucoup de Musulmans dans le pays des Kbazars, qui y pradquent 
libremeac leui teligioa dans leurs mosqu^es, L.*Islam y esc parvenu 
piobablcmcQt par la vole de Khwirizm, car ia fronti^c caucasienne 
dtait une sotte de rideau de for, les princes trans-caucasiens, ci-devant 
ind^peodants, ^nt soumis aux Khazars. Avec Khwarizm, au con- 
tfai«, des relations commerdaJes itaient enrretenues. Environ 850 
ime expedition est envoyde par le KhaJife al-Withik afin d’explorer 
le mot de Gog et Magog, et It commandant de Texpedition, Sallim, 
traverse le Caucase ec est reyu avec bienveillance par le Tarkhan des 
Khazars. 

La premidre communication arabe sor ies Khazars est d’Ibn 
Rusta, un auteur arabe qui denvait environ 900 i Isfahan, et date 
peut-dtre de 850. Les Khazars habitalent i dix jours de distance des 
Petchdndgues et soat sdpards d’eux par des steppes et des fordts. 
Une chalce de montagnes d*un c6td s’dtend jusqu^i Tiflis. Le rois des 
Khazars s^appeUc Ish&d (?) *) et, quoiqu’il eadste un grand Kaghan*), 
ce demierne rdgne qu’en nom, le roi ayant tout le pouvoir. Le grand 
i^aghan et le toi sont tous les deux juiis, comme les seigneurs de 
Rempire. Les autres Khazars sont des payens, comme les Ghuzz. 
Les Khazars ont deux villes, Sangshln et Khanllg(?), qu’lls habitent 
pendant rhirer, car ils passent I’did dehors en travaillant leurs champs. 
Dans les villes on trouve beaucoup de Musulmans, qui y ont leurs 
mosqudes et payent un tribut, Chaque annde, les Khams font la 
guerre cootre ies Petchdndgues (et les Burtas). Leurs armes soot belles 
et d*unc bonne qualitl Le roi est accompagnd par 10.000 cavaliers, 
Les Khazars sont prospdres et produisent surtout du miel et de ia die, 

Cette source s’occupe surtout de I’aspect milicaire de la soddtd 
khazare et donoe vaguement I’impression d’avoic dtd transmise par 

Dans le uxn d’ Ibn Kuata, id. de Ooeje, on trouve S/U. 

*) Lea texcea arabee om: A'MjUh. 
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un gfand ooffibte d’icterm^dkjtes. Ibn Rusa park des Kbazars 
en mfime temps que de quelques autres pev^les, comme Ics Petchd- 
ungues, les Bmtaa, les Russes, les Bulgatcs et les Slaves. 

La deuxi^me commufilcatiofi aiabe relative aux Khazars parait 
indipendance de la pxecni^, et a ^ not^ en ± 930 par al^Balkhl. 
Ell est plus vive, contiect surtout des particalant6s sut la vie com* 
merdale, et parait refl^r des conditions d’envkon 900. On ttouve 
ces annotations dans une ceuvre gtographlque g^iralc ^). 

Al*Balkh! commence avec une descnption de la capitale, appeke 
Atul *), comme le fleuvc. Par ce demiet, on entend la Volga, prolible* 
merit k tort, ordinairement Appels Itil. La ville d’AtuI est vtarsem* 
bJablement la m6me qu’aI>Baldi* (la Blanche), mentionn^ dans le 
r^t des conquetes, alnsi que la ville dt^ par Ibo Rusta, Sarigshin 
(peuC-^tte ^galemeot sigtdfiant la Blanche). La ville cooslste en deuz 
parties; le lol, qui a le titre de Bek, reside i Khazaran, la paitie sitike 
sux la c6te ocddentale du fleuve. Le rol est le sen! des Khazars 
qui peat avoir une maison en briques, la population habitant des 
cases de bois, couvertes de &utce. Dans la partie oiientale de la ville» 
se trouvent les marchfe et les bains. Id habitent plus de 10.000 Musui- 
mans, qui ont 30 mosqu^es. La ville est habited, en outre, par des 
Chretiens, des payees et de jui£s, les detoiers formant le contingent 
le plus petit de la population. Le rol est juif; sa cour $e compose 
d’une suite de 4000 petsonnea. La justice esc rendue par 7 jnges, 
provenant des parties juives, chi^ennes, musulxnanes et payences de 
la population. Toutes les ai&ixes sont traikes devact les juges, le rol 
n’intervenant qu*en cas de ndcesslk. 

Comme esemple d*uae aildre deddte en demise Instance par le 
roi, nous trouvons I« xidt sulvant *): 

„Ua des habitants de Khazaran avalt un tils, quis*occupaitducom< 
coerce et 6tait habile dans les ati^cs. II le tit partii pour le Bulghar 
intddeur et H lui exp6dia continuellement ses znaxchandises. Apr^ 
avoir envoyd son fils, 11 adopta comme tils un de ses esclaves i qui 
il donna une bonne Education, ce qui le tit acqudrir une si grande 
habilitd dans les affaires conunerdales dont il le chaegea, qu’H finit 
par le considdrer comme son fils, mu par son ddvouement et son 
atiection pour Ivu. Pendant un long temps le fils resta absent, tandis 

q ffffffvfiiietoH aueion Tbti 2me ed. (J. H. Knmers), Lcyde 

1939, fiwe. n. f>. 381-398. 

*) Dans U tezM anbe le oon esc TocalbS Atal. 

TnducdoQ fian9iufie &ite par lautcw dn tezte uabe o. e., p. 391-392. 
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quc I’esclAve continuait i servir le pire. cdui-d mourut. Lc 
Ills, ignonftt la mort dt son s’occupait toujooxs de r«£p^ditioa 
de marchandises. maia Tesclavc nigociait ce gu’il recevait, sans 
pourtant lai ezp6dier d^s dT«ts tn ^change de ce qu’il avait re 9 u. 
Le ills 6crmt alois i I’esclave en le pdant de lol faice des expeditions 
comme d’babitade, raais Tautie, en reponse, i’oidonoa de se presenter 
devant lui pour rendre compee de I’administration de ce qu*il avait 
en mains et pour qu*il pGi lui prendre ce qu’U avait encore sous lui 
des possessions de son p^. Ced fut pour lc dls unc raison de se 
rendre en touce hite vexs le domicile de son pire k Khazar&n. 11s se 
Brent un procb i ce sujet et soutinrent leurs arguments avec des 
preuves. Mail lorsque 1*00 avait all6gu6 un argument qa*il ctoyait 
^tre suffisant, fautre y opposa des doutes qui arrStteenC sa cause. 
La plupart de ieuis procedures soat basics $ui une pareiUe mithode. 
Le procAs se prolonged pendant une annie entiire- Lorsqu’un litige 
se prolonge et qu*une affaire arrive i on arrit complet, c*est le roi 
qui entteprend lc jugement encte les deux parties- Alors, iJ tint 
siaoce sur eux et 11 fit appacaltre tous les juges et les habitants de la 
ville. Us cipitirent leurs reclamations depuis le commen cem ent du 
litige. Mais le roi ne vit pas moyen de donner raison k Tun deux centre 
I’autie, pacce que les preuves lui scmblaient itre de force dgale. 
Alors le roi <it au fils: „Connais-ru vraimeot le combeau de ton 
pire?** L’autte rdpondit: „Oo me Ta fait connaltre, mais je n*ai pas 
iti pr&cnt k son enterremeot, pour que jc puisse le verifier’*. Puis, 
k Pesclave demandcur: „Toi, conaais-tu le tombeau de ton pire?” 
11 fipondit: „C>ui, dest moi qui ai arrangi son entetrement**. II dit: 
„Qu*on m’apporte un os de li, si vous le trouveal” L’esdave se 
rendic au tombeau, en redra on de ses os pourtis, et on le lui apporta. 
Alors le roi dit i I’csdave qui pr^tendait Stre le fils du commer^aot: 
„Saigoe-toir' U se saigna, puis 11 lui ordonoa de jeter son sang sur 
Tos, mais le sang eo reoda et ce s'attacha i aucune de ses parties. 
Le ills aussi se saigna et jeta son sang sur cet os; alots il s’y absorba 
et y testa attach^. Alors lc roi punit I’csdave ct le chStia et il le livia 
au fils avec ses possessions”. 

Pendant I’^t^, les Khaaars parteot poor les villages, les en¬ 
virons de lavilie, oii ils font rentier la rfcoite avec leurs chars et leurs 
bateaux. Du riz et des polssons sont leur nourrimee principale. Ils 
exportect du miel et de la cire, mais ces produits pxovieiment des 
tertitoires russe et bulgarc- Les fourrures, csportdcs pat les Khazars, 
ne proviennenc non plus de lent ptopxe pays, mais — ce qui est 
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le cas pour les peaux dt castor — du pays slave, snrtout de Kiev. 

Quant 4 Icur appar&nce, les Khazars ne ressemblent pas au Tutcs; 
ies uns (les i^ara Khazar) sent fooc4s comme les Icdiens; leg autres 
sont hlancs et d*\we grande beauc^. 

L« chef principal dcs Khazars esi le Kaghaa qui est plus dlev^ en 
rang que le loi et garde Tunitd de ^empire. 11 ne s’occupe pas des 
ai^tes de l*6tat, mais est traitd par tous, amt et enneml, avec la plug 
grande d^fftrence, La dignitd de l^aghan ne peut ^re accordde 
qu’aux membxes d’une cenaine farniUe, mais partoi eux, riches et 
paavres, peuvent pareiliecoent lempUr cette fonction la plus haute de 
I’dtat. Dans une addidon plug tdeente, datant d’environ 960, quelqu’un 
noug racoate que l*on lui a monttd un jour un jeune vendeui de pain; 
on aiiBrma que, a: le Kaghan mounait un jour, personne n’aurait plus 
de droit 4 cette dignitd que celui*ci, ne fut-il quUIdtaitMusulman,et, par 
congdquent, exclu de cette fonction, qui o*d(adt rempUeque par les juifs. 

A la mort d*un roi, c*est le Kaghan qui iavesdt son successeur de 
la royautd. Le candldat pour cette fonction est entretenu par le Kaghan 
sur la tSche qui Tattend. II lui reprdsente aussi les crimes ec pdchdg 
dont il se rend zesponsable dans Paccomplissemeiic de sa tiefae 
s*il y manque ou g*il ne fait pas son devoir et doone des ddeisions 
Iniques ec injustes. 11 arrive quelquefois qu’un candldat, impressionnd 
par le discouts du ^aghan perd la confiance cn soi-m^e et est 
teilement gaisi par la peux du chStimeat divin, qui le frappera s’ii 
dchoue dans $a t4che, qu^d refuse la digmtd qui lui est offerte. S’il 
y a un autre qui ccoit possdder les quaUtds ndeessaires et se dddare 
prdpard i accepter la dignitd de roi, on piocdde k son investiture. 
Celle-o se fut d*une manidie trds dtrange, Le l^aghan, avec un £1 de 
soie, lui serre la gorge et, quand son halcinc est pres que coupde on 
lui demande: Combien d*anndes ddsirez-voug que soit la duide de 
vocre rdgne? Ce 4 quoi il rdpond: tant et tant. Alois s*il meurt avant 
rexpiratioQ de ce tenne, ils regardent ccla conime la volontddcDicuj 
mais s’il reste en vie aprds le terme qu’il a nommd lui-mdme il esc 
tud 4 Pespirahon. 

X.eur obdissance au roi va si loin que, lorsque quelqu*un mdme 
s’il apparcienc aux notables, mddtc la mote, et on lui or^nne de se 
tuer lui-mdme, il se retire dans sa demeure et commet ie suidde. 

La troisidme coinmunicatioo sur les Khazars se trouve une 
ddscnption par un certain Ibn Fa^lin ‘) d*uae mission cdldbie 

*) Pablid par Z. V. Togan, 6ta» AM. /. / KwiJt des Morpnkiidit, XXIV, 5 
(1939). 
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envoys en 921-922 p&r le KJuiiile au roi Sts Bulg&res. L« roi des 
Bulgares avail demands ao Khalife d’eavoyer qudqu*un pour 
struire daos Tlslam, afin dt proptgec cette religion dans son royaune 
et, en outre, construlre pour lui uoe forteresse, par laquelle il pouvait 
se d^endre contte ses ennemis. La mission avail done un but poli¬ 
tique. Les Bulgares <cani dans ce temps soumis aux Khazars^ le 
Khalife vit peuc-^Cre dans ce contact une occasion de menacer les 
Khazats dans le dos. Peut-tee aussi qu’il compta ^re un coup 
centre ByzancC; done le pouvoir recommen^ait i se telcver. 11 est 
^galemeot possible que ralHacce ^tait dirig6e centre les Russes, qui 
dans ce temps commen^aieni k deveoit actifs. 

La deputation ne passa pas par le pays de Khazars, mais prit la 
route de Khwarizm, dont les cevenus de cettaines domaines ^taient 
ddsigo^ poMt la construction de la forteresse. A cause des intrigues 
du prince de Khvrinzm, on ne riussit point i percevoit les sommes 
n^ssaiies et le projet de la fottetesse n’aboutit k den. Ibn Fidlin 
nous racoote en detail le passage de la deputation par les paj's des 
Tuxes, et ses aventures cbez les Bulgares. La £n de son r^dt est une 
description des Khazars, apparemmenc Ind^pendante des deux in¬ 
formations pt^t^. Elle hit l^impression d’etre basfe sur des 
donndes lassemblies durani le voyage, et traice suriout du grand 
l^aghan des Khazars. Sous lul, il y a un vlce-toi, qui s’occupe en 
r^t6 des afEaires de I’ftat, mais qui rend les honoeurs an l^aghan. 
Ce vice-roi a i son tour un foccGonoaire qui lui est subotdormb, 
ec ce dernier a dgalement un subotdono^. Les coutvunes observes, 
lots de rentenement d’un l^aghan sont d^crites. Son corps est 
enterr^ dans le lit d’un fleuve a£n de le rendre introuvable. Quant 
i la vie coojugale du i^aghan, il avail 23 Rouses, toutes fillcs des rois 
qui lui fcaient soumis, et, en plus, (50 concubines. Le r^t contient 
^galement des informations sur les c^r^ooies c^l^btfes quand le 
Kaghan se montre eo public. La dutte du r^gne du ^ghan est de 40 
aos apris quoi il est tu4. 

Dans sa description de la viUe d'Atil ou AtuL I’auteur dit qu’elJe 
est divisfe en deux parties. Jl d^crit la position des Musulmans, qui sont 
places sous le commandement d’une sorte de consul. En 922 le roi 
a fait ddmoUr un nuoaret, comme repr6$aille centre les persecutions 
des ebtfoens dans un pays musulman, probablement I’Espagne. 
La Bn du r^t dit que les Khazars et lent roi professeot le Judalsme. 

Les trois r^ts, d’ Ibn Rusta, al-BalkhI et Ibn Fai^in, sont lea 
sources les plus importantes sur les Khazars- Il y a, en outre, des 
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doTixi6t$ arabes de 950, disanc que la majorili de I’ann^e khaaaie 
est constitute par S&$ Musulmans dc, Khwarizm- 

V. Le dtclia de pouvoir des Khazars nous est dtcrit par uo auteur 
arabe qul «n 978 en a eateadale rapport d’urx ttcnoia oculaire. II ta- 
conte vivement comment les Russes oot organist utie grande invasion 
le long dc la Volga, pendant laquelle Us dtciuirent complttement 
les pays dcs Bulgares, Burtas et Khaaars. Les Khazats survivants 
fiiircnt vers une Ue (ou ptninsule) dans la Met Caspienne, d’ou 
ils esptraient pouvoir rentrer une fois dans leur pays. 

Ce rapport vise probablement la meme expiation que ccUe 
dtt grand-due Svjatoslav en 965 contte les Khazars, mentioonte 
dans les annalcs russes. Les Russes ont commence leur expansion 
depuis le 9me sitcle et, en 866, piUd et pris Kiev. En 925 ils sortent 
contre les pays musuimans du Causase, et, en 944, ils enifeprennent 
un raid contte Batdha'a. DepuU iongtemps, un grand nombre de 
Russes habitaient la capicale des Khazars i cause de leur commerce. 
Lots de Texcuision contre le Caucase, ils auraient eu la permission 
de passer par Je territoire khaaat, i condition que le butin serait 
parragd avec les Khazats, qui toutefois, i leur tentr6e, les auraient 
massaerd tous. 

Apr6s 965, le pouvoir des Khazars 6tait quoique les annales 
russes ne disent pas clairement que Atul a alors dtd conquise. Sut la 
pdciode suivante nous ne poss6doos que des informations pea nom- 
bteuses. En tout ca$, 11 paralt par les annales russes que, au lime 
si^de, les Khazars se trouvaient sous la domination russe. En 1016 
Tauteur byzantin Cddrdmis mendonne une region, appel^e Khazatia, 
dans la Crimfe et sux la p^ninsule de Tamas, qui aurait alors 6t6 
conquise par les Byzanuns et les Russes. E s’agit id probablement 
d'une des parties dans lesqudJes avaic iti divis6 Tempire khazar, 
apris son ddclin. 11 est vrai que nous poss6dons quelques informations 
sur des conilits encte les Musuimans et les Khazars au lime si^de 
mais celles-d sent peu da ires. Aptis leur d^din politique, les Khazars, 
comme les autres nations de la Russie m6ridionale, one disparu dans 
l’anoaymit6, 

VI. Il nous reste main tenant i examiner la question: qui ^talent ces 
Khazars. Probablement ils faisaient partfe de Pancien empire ruic 
des nomades, partie plus tatd devenue ind^pendante. Quant i leur 
organisation politique il est Evident, quails one continue la tradidon 
turque, car chez les autres peuples tutes on crouve 6galemen^ un 
prince supreme avec un rempla 9 ant lui subordonni, quoiqu’il ne 
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soit pis diir $i chez hs autres Turcs la position du lempb^anc 
aussi uxie soite de Shogunat. 11 teste encore k ezaminer si cette chatac- 
t^iistique doit tappottte en connection avec lent Judaisme. 
Bn tout cas, I’habitude d*enterrer les morts dans la lit d’un fleuve se 
tfouve chez d’autres peuples tutcs- 

Bst<ce que cela vent dire que les Khazats draient eus-memes des 
Tutcs^ II ne nous Test afHrmd nuDe part ezpressdment. Ibn Haw^al 
le nie mdme et dit que la langue des Khazats difdte du persan ct 
du tutc, et ne ressemble k la langue d’aucun autre peuple. Mais d’autre 
patt» il aihxme que le bulgare ressemble au khazar ec que les Buttas, 
qui habitent ectre les Bulgaxes et les Khazats, patient une autre langue. 
D’aprds des auteurs postddeurs (al-Blrunl) le bulgate est un mdlange 
de tore et khazar. Le Byzantia Constantin Porphyrogdndte dit que 
les Hongcois ont appris la langue khazare des Kabates (on groupe 
des Khazats) mais qu'iJs ont aussi une autre langue. On ne doit pas 
oublier, con plus, que plusieurs peuples ayaot une langue difTdrente 
peuvent appartenii i une m£me organisation politique. Finalemenr, 
il est dit qu'il y a Khazats blancs et coirs (Kara Khazar). 

A Ja lumiftre des ddveloppements rdcects de la iingwstique, trois 
esp^s de langucs entrent en considdtation; leturc, le cure de la Volga 
(et le tchouvache) et le £nno-ougzien (auquel appartient le hoegtois). 
X^s Burtas habitaient la mdme rdgion que les Mordvins d’aujouid'hui, 
qui patient une langue Hnnonougilenne; ii se peut qa*il faut idendher 
les Mordvins avec les Burtas. Les Bulgares habitaient ttds prds dupays 
des Tchouvaches; il eziste de$ dpitaphes bulgares qui datent d’un 
temps ultdcieur, et sont detits dans un dialecce ichouvache. Les 
Tchouvaches sent toutefbis de payees. Eu se basant sut les doondes 
disponiblcs, on pourtait conclure que les Khazars — ou une partie 
d’euz — parJaient une langue turc de la Volga. On trouve, d'aiUeurs, 
dans le hoogrois une couche ancienne de mots empruntds au turc de 
k Volga, qui peuvent par consequent avoir ded empruntds pendant 
le temps des Khazars; les mots empruntds i i’aranien datent d’un 
Temps plus ancien. 

II est fort probable que routes ces iangues dtaient parldes dans 
Fempire dcs Khazats. la langue parlde par la dasse rdgnantc dtait 
peut-dtre le turc. 

Vn. Nous oe possddons pas de documents directs sut les Khazars, 
sauf quelques pdees d’un chatactdte assez slnguliet, e’est k dire des 
lettres den t es en hdbteu. Le pretniei de ces documents, sot lesquels il 
existe unelittdraruxe vaste, a dtdpublid dans l*ddidoc aredbude i kaac b. 
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AbraJiam Aqril „Q61 mebaiSer” (Constantinople ± 1577). II s’afit 
d’une Icttre, trouv4e en Egypie» adicss^c pat Hasdai b. Sapmt, 
ministie dc ‘Abd al-Rahmln JII d'Andalousie ^12-961), au loi 
Joseph des Khaats, par laqucllc, tout en lui d^ctivarn la puissance 
de son maitre, U lui demande des informations. La rdponse du roi 
Joseph est ajout^e i cecie lettrc; dans riniroducdon i ces deux lettrea 
il est fait menricn d*une corcespondance pricidence avec TEspagne '), 
Le roi Joseph parait descendre de la race de Togarma, fils de 
Japhec, qui avait 10 fils, doot un s'appellait KozarCTD). Les fils 
de Koaar conquiient le pays jusqu’aa Danube. Beaucoup plus tard 
ufi descendant de Kozar, le roi Bulan, vie dans un rfive tin ange, 
qua lui offcalt de lui dormer un commaiideiuent. Le roi accepca, 
mais pda Tange d^apparalrre ^alemeat k son „grand prince”. 
L*ordie de Tange fut de birir un temple, et de spolier, pour ce temple 
deux pcuples vcisins. Le prince d’Edom, qui dealt un Chidtien, 
envoya des ambassadeurs, mals on fit Teoii aussi un savant d’IsraeL 
Dans le ddbat religieux qui suit, le Judalsme gagne et la religion 
juive esc insdrude. 

Le roi Joseph, Tauteur de la Icttre en question, est le descendant 
dans le lOme degrd du roi Obadja, trds fervent dans la foi et lui- 
meme descendant du roi Bulan. 

Le document contient une description de I’cxtensioa du royaume. 
Le roi habite prds de Tembouchurc du fleuve Jaak, d'oii il mdne 
des guerres violentes contre les Russes. II a trois tdsidences, oh Ton 
trouve Juifs, Chidtieas, Ismailiens et d’auties nations de langues 
djffdrentes. En dtd on quitte Us villes pour aller ttavailler les champs. 
Le roi, dans salettie, glorlfie le Judalsme et exprime Tespoir de pouvoii 
rencontrer Hasdai. 

L’authenticitd de la lettre du roi Joseph n’est pas shxe; celle de 
^asdai est piobablement authenrique. D’une autre lettre hdbraique, 
tfouvde dans la Geniza de la synagogue de Fxistlt, il parait que 
Hasdai, qui est mentiooni aussi dans Tceuvte d* Ibn Hawkal ^), s’intd- 
lessait auz juifs dans les difii£rents pays (Espagne, Byzance, Italic, 
France, Babylonie) et Uut oi&ait de les aider. Ddji au 12nie si^e, 
la lettre du roi Joseph pardt avoir connue en Espagne; Juda b- 
Halldvi en dtait au courant. 


A, J. HarkaTf, dstu la revue Mtoftph No. VHC; Craducooo et aoce» 

par Dr. Haikavy dtas RMSjitfbi Voi. VI, pp. 69*97. 

'} Ibn o. e. p. 194; Toir aua&i Tardde de $. M. Seem dans (1946} 

p. 141-146 (en bibreu). 
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Plus Usd, 00 a trouv^ encore d’autres manuscrits. Bn 1912» 
Schechter a public ua document nouveau de la Geoiza k Fuscap U 
$*agit d*une lettie adress^e par un juif de KKazarie i ,.Mon Seigneur**, 
dont le d^but manque. Les Kbaaars n’avaient plus de Torah; on devalt 
k une certaine Senh, i son mad Sabriel et au pire de Serah uoe 
renaissance dujudaisme. Kai$ les iaduences coctraires des Byzantms 
chc^ns et des Arabes musuJman$> constituaient un danger inena 9 anc. 
Aptia une ..dispute de religion*’ Sabdel, qci ^cait g^n^ral, devint toi. 
Le livre Sacr^ fut tiouvd dans la vaU6e de Tlzul. La lettce concient 
ensuite une descriptioo d^caillte des guerres pour arteter les Russes. 
Une fdddration anti-Khaaare est battue pax le roi Benjamin; le roi 
Joseph, fils d’Aaron, ^use une fUle du roi des Alains. De nouvelles 
guerres contre les Russes suivent la persecution des jui£s par Romanos, 
dans Jesquelles le che£ des Russes, Kelgu (uSn) cst battu. La fin 
de la lettre est on aper^u gtographique. La rivi^e sur laquelle la 
capitale esc situie, est nommde Adi. 

Dans son ardde „La .Olozel’ Khagare” H. Gr^goire *) a contest^ 
virement rauthendcitd de toutes ccs Icttres. II essaie de prourer 
qu’elles sonc une falsification datant d’un temps ultdrieur. La lettre 
publide par Schechter n'aurait, d'apris lui, 6t6 fabdqu^e qu’au 19jDe 
ai^cle afin de prouvet les droits aadens de Karaites. 1^ mention de 
Helgu sezalc basde sur une throne savante d’apibs laquelle Oleg est 
en quelque sorte interchangeable arec Igor. 

U est vrai que les letcres h^btaiques fisoc une impression apocryphe. 
Comme nous renons de le dire, seulemeat la lettre de Hasdai est 
peut'^tre authentique. Les donnas que nous puisons dans ces lectres 
n’ajouteat rien k ce que nous savions ddji des sources arabes, sauf 
quelques noms fantasnques de pays et de peuples. U se peut que, 
ddji au moyen-age, il existaic une sorte de littdrarure edifiante panni 
les juifs, ^crite dans le but de d^montcer la grandeur politique de 
I’empire juif des Khazars. Mais nous ne pouvons regarder les lertres 
comxue authentiques. 

En Aehon de la lin6ncun citdc daas Tudek mime les tiues (et sourent 
des ezmits) des Uvres e( articles meatioao^ ei^easous oat M crouv^ pami 
lea ootca de I'auteur. 

C M. Friho, Vtrtrts Mimhai Cbosenrion {Mim. At. Saoats VIH) St. Peten* 
bug. 1$32. 

D. Chwolsofi, 0 Cha^firath, Acad. Petersburg, 1969. 

t) S. Schechter, An wktmm Kha^er iacummi, JiVith Quartfrlj Rsufv, N. Sex. 
VoJ.ni, 1912-13, p. 191-219. 

*) H. Grfgeire; L« tew XD (1937), p. 225-266. 
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A. Mwandan, SeiOHii ^ a&Qmsehta Gite^ehtt,, Uipzig 3897. 

E. Chftvaofles, DonmaU sttr Ui Tftfkitu (Tttnt) oteiitntatoe, PeteKburg 1903 
W. BartboJd, OtHt o 9 Sfjt^jf^u A:^(ZapitMi lap, X4«i. NauA. Scr 

yiir, Iseor. ftbl- otd. T. 1. No. 4. (St. Pewrebwg 1897), pag. 95-96 (comnm- 
rucation dc GtrdJd sur I«$ KhaaaJ. 

Dins ufic f^ I’awcgrfiutremMquef la concordance dca t«t«8 dTbn Rusn « 
dc Oardisi dans Icut information ear Ics Khasua; quclqucs pardcolasit^ 
mcotionnfci dans la preroiire communicalion <p. 134-135 d-dmua) sent 
pcobablcmcni cmprunKes au texcede GardW (1. c., ttaduciion rmat p 
320-123). Quciques donn^cs sur I’organlwtloa dc I'armdc ee le partage <hi 
butin, indiquies en btef dans Ic icj«e provisoirc dc la eonftrcncc »e trouvent 
chez Ibn Kusra ct GatdUl. 

J. V. Goec, CS^ariA^'a XuJ/aa dans Nevy; VmkM, VID-IX, 1921 
M, Kmoskd, Di« Qutllm Iffa^rP: in stimm BtriebU nber dit Cbatam, K Ct 
Areb., 3921, p. 141-348. 

. Araker and Cbasenn 3, K. Ct. Aub., 1924. 

-, Amber mi Cboraren H, K. Cs. Areb., 1925. 

V. Parchomenko, Kimkeja Http i Cia^je dans Sima VI (1927). 

P. Kokovcov, Jearifiko-Kba^prsk^a perapiiMa p X ukt, Leningrad 1932. 

Jacob Mann, Jiiidai ibn SbeprSf end bU diplematie initrventien on btbelj ej the Tear 
inCbritlieHEnrop«{dAr»TeMisondStail$u$nJtndfbHUleoondlJHraitere Vol L 
Cinclnnaii, Ohio, 1931), p. 3-30. 

G. Vernadsky, A Hump of Rtude 11, Kitten RM^tie (New Haven 1946) 

Ibn Khur(ra)dadhbeli, 6d. de Goeje, BGA VI, 119,123-124,154-155,162-163,173. 
al-Tabari, Te^rlkt, 6d. de Goeje, 1 895; E, 1462; El, 647. 
al-Ya»kfibI, Kilab el-Bediin, 6d. de Goeje. EGA VH 262,320 

-, Te^rikb, 6d. Hooesma, I. 17. 203; Tl, 37SG76. 

al-MaWisI, 4d. de Goeje, EOA IE, 355, 361 ct suiv. 
tl-Balldhotl, 6d. de Goeje, 194, 203. 207. 
al-B7r0nf, Chnnolpiy ef Aneient Neliont, 6d. Sachan 42 
al-Ma^2}, dd. Wee 1.48 n. IS. 

Ibn-Rusw, 6d. dc Goeje, EGA Vll, 98, 120,139 et suiv. 
alMas»udr, Tenblb. id. de Goeje, BGA VUI, 62, 83. 

Lea articles de V. Barthold dans VEneyehpiiie de PlrierntYLhaanx, Desbead. 
Bulghir, Daghestan. 

Article de VBneyehpidk torque di PTr/am de Zeki Velidi Togan: Hantiar. 
Bneyehpeedie Joddte- Chasaten, Chasdai. 

Voirauasi: HoiuieU'AUa,... traml, aod cxpl. by V. Minorakv. GUS R Ser 
XI, 1937, 
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L’INFLUENCB DE LA TRADITION IRANIENNE 
DAKS LA GEOGRAPHIE ARABS 

1. Lotsqu’on p&rle d’iniluence iraiii^ane dans quelque douuune 
dt U dvilisfldon islamique, on cmpJoie uce expression astz vague; 
Cette expression indique plutdt que i’acguisition colturdle dont il 
s*flgit, n’est ni d’origine grecque, ni syriaque, ni juive, mais qu’ellc 
s’est introduite dans le moode Islandque du c6t^ de rocieota c.^i-d. 
du teicttoiie de Taadea empire des Sassanjdes. II est bien connu que 
ies dldments done la civilisation isUmique s’est enrichie de ce c6t4-li^ 
pioviennent de sources trts diffifrentes; 4 part les ddments qu’on peut 
appeler iraniens, iaute d’autres indications, il y ea a qui tirent indi^ 
lectement lent origice de la civilisation de I’HeUdnisme, d’autces 
dont Ja provenance indieone peut dtte prouvde, et eniin des dldnents 
dont I’origine peut £tre ttaede jusqu’i I’andenne dvi^sation baby- 
loniexine. 

Oest dans ce sens gdndcal que j’entends parler de I’influeoce ira* 
nieone sur le d^veloppemect de la giogzapbie de I'lslam. En ei!et, 
I’^tude de la Uttdrature g^ographique en laegue arabe n’est pas encore 
avanede jusqu’au point l^OQ en est airivd ddji pour d’aucres genies 
de b lirtdratore arabe, dont on peut tracer actaeUement avec plus ou 
moins de precision le pays d’origine de diildceots ph6ioiiidQe$. Cest 
seulement dans ces demieres anndes qu’on a commenedi voir plus dair, 
giflee surtout aux investigations de M. Nallino et de M. von M2ik, 
dans b part qui incombe, dans le ddveloppement de b gdogcaphie 
arabe, k I’influeace de la sdeoce grecque, notaznment de I’oeuvre 
de Claude Ptoldmde. Cette inHuence grecque dtait suprdme pendant 
le neuvidme sldde, dpoque i laquelle travailbit al-ICh’vinaicii, et ob 
fut constmite pour le Calife aI-Ma*mGn, une grande carte du monde, 
sur laquelle al-MasSadl nous donne quelques renseignecnents. Dans 
les sidcles suivants I’influence de Ptoldmde a diminud considdrable> 
ment, mais des ouvrages d’auteuzs comme Idzisi et Ibn Sa'ld sont 14 
pour prouver qn’elle est toujouis reside vivante, 

Pounant, Ptoldmde n’est pas passd tel quel dans b gdographie arabe 
du neuvidme sidde. Un certain nombre de faits gdographiques plus 
cdccQCs 7 ont dtd ajoutds; il parait mdene que la science arabe a ap- 
pliqud 4 Ptoldmde une juste correction en diminuant b longueur de 
b Mdditecrande de dis degtds. Jusqu’ici, on doit $e conteoter de con- 
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Stater ces &jc$, sans se rendce compte de k voie par kquelle ces io- 
novations peuvent s’te introduites. 

Depvds la fin du skcle, la lirt^tamre g4ographique arabe 

commence i montrer un tout autre aspect. La direction qu’dle prend i 
cecce ^oque^k, tout en piisentant beaucoup d’originalit^ ec spon- 
tandc^ se tiouve beaucoup plus sous des ioBueoces veaant de Torient 
que de ceUes Tenant de Tautie c6ti. Je me propose de faire passer cn 
revue quelques faits oCi ii ya peu de doute quails aieot pns leut origine 
sur terntoire iranien. La plupart de ces faits sont assez coonus, mais 
il me patalt utile de les mettre ensemble sous un seul point dc vue. 
II est dkutant plus plausible que c'est bien en Iran que ces influences 
out travail!^ majotitd des andens auteurs g^ographiques 

et astronomiques ^talent originaires des provinces Iraniennes, cels 
qu’a]-Fa2§fl, al-KhwSiizmi, al*Farghanl, Ibn KhurdSdhbeh, Ibn al- 
Pal^ih, IbnKusta, al-OjaxEani, al>Balidii; Suhiab et al^kiakhii. Cette 
observation a dtd £alte par it vieux Lelewel et dernlirement encore 
par I*6diteur des Mappae ArabicaSy M. Miller- 

L 7 a d4ji k premi&re p^ciode quelques faits qul attlrent 
notre attention. D’abord, k circonstance que, les temps d’al- 
Khwiriznu, les g^ogiaphes et astronomes arabes divisent le monde 
en sept dimats ou i^llm. Le nombre sept ne se trouve pas chez 
Ptokmde; aussx a*t-on voulu le rapprocher d’un anden partage de la 
terte en sept parties ou kkhwar, qui est d’odgine iranienoe. 11 y 
a, en outre, une analogic avec la thCorie des sept lies ou dvripa, dans 
lesquels les Indiens divisaient le monde. Le giogtapbe al>HamdSi^ 
rapporce une tcaditioci pareille sut la division de k terte en sept 
dimats, opinion qu’il attribue au vieux sage Hermes. Dans cede 
division il y a un cUmat, celui de Babil, qui dent le milieu, candls que 
les aucres sk dimats se gcoupent autour de ce dimat central. Or, les 
g^ograpbes et astronomes de la pcemike dpoque tichent d’artanger 
les z6aes paralkles i fd^uateur, c.-i’S. les dimats de Pcokm^, de 
telle kgon que Babil se trouve dans ie quatii^e dimat. Ce qui 
prouve que rinttoducdon du systdue des sept dimats n’a pas 6U 
sans difficultds, c’est que les g^ographes arabes font commencer 
le premier dimac tantot i T^quateut et tantdc sur le paralide oil k 
joum^e k plus loi^ue esc de 12 heures et quart. 

Une autre observation qu’on peut dfjli faire par rapport aus pre¬ 
miers g^ographes arabes appanient i k terxtdnologie. Il s’agit des 
cermes talks Sn, shibura et Ipaw^, pour indiquer cercaines formations 
des c6tes. Ce sonc des mots persans qui iadiquent certains v^ments 
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et on les zeuouve cocstamment dans b litt^tuie anbe gdogiaphlque 
jusqu'au tcwzifcme slide- Cette terminologie pardt indiqucr en outre 
Texistence, dans les pays iianiens, de cartes dont les lignes assez 
primitives ont bit naltjre la comparison avec des vitements bien 
connus. L’antiquitd de la teiminologie est surtout anestie par le £alt 
qu'un mot comme shSbOra est totalemem ignori des lezicographes 
arabes. Un autre tetme qui pazdt diji tris t 6 t est la mesute petsane 
bien connue qu’on appdle ^rsakh. 

2. La deuxiime pirlode de I'acUviti gdogzaphique acabe est cede 
qu'on peut faire commencer avec Ibn BQiurdSdhbeh. Ce demdime 
gfoupe d’ouvr^es a ie but pratique de dictirt la situation des vilies 
et des pays pat rapport les uns aux autres et a donni comme rdsuZtat 
ie systime admirable d’itin£raires dans tout Pempire musuiman, qui a 
si bien caiact 6 ris 6 dans le titre porti pax beaucoup de manuels 
g^ographiques, celui de Kiiah aUMas&Hk va 'UMatsSUMy ou des 
variantes de cette composition de mots. Cc genre de lirtdranire gdo- 
graphlque dtait n6 tout naturellement du besoin de poss^det une 
bonne 'description administrative du grand empire qui dtait encore, 
dans le premier si^cle des Abbas!des, plus ou moles ideniique au 
domaine de llslam entier. Us est plus que probable que cette £19011 
de d^rire les pays n’est pas une invention tout i fait spontan^, mais 
qu'elle a eu des mod^s dans des descriptions ant£rieures, patmi 
lesquelles il faut penser en premier lieu i I’emplte des Sassanldes. 
Pour le moment, il est diiUclle de prouvet cect i cause de ^absence 
de documents de ce genre datant des temps ant^-islamiques. La 
description d’itin^aires, du reste, se trouve d^i chea les g^ogr^hes 
grecs. 

La grande di/Hcult 6 doit avoir 6t6 celle de trouver un systime qui 
permit d’ananger les nouvelles connaissances g^ographiques de 
fa^on i dormer un aper^u g 6 n£ral comprehensible de tout le cerctoire 
qu’on voulait ttpxUtnttx, c.-4-d. le territoire de I’lslam. Le systime 
ptoldmecn ne put plus servir; il etait ttop cosmopolite, tepondait 
trop peu aux exigences des gouvemants musulmans. Mais la systf- 
matique n^etait pas le o6t6 £ort des auteurs arabes de ce temps-U. 
Aussi voit-on, que ies premiers ouvrages arabes de cette dcole g 6 o- 
gtaphique prtsentent une image confuse. 

1 ^ premier aper^u g^iral des ftats de la terte d*un point de vue 
administratif que nous connaissons dans la littfiature atabe date 
ddji de la tin du huiti^e siicle; e’est r^num^ration de rasttOQome> 
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g^ognphe al-Faziil, dt6t par Mas'udi et par BakrI; dans le ftagment 
qui nous a iti traduic par ces deux auteurs, al-FazJri deceit d’abotd 
sommairement Titenduc da twiitoire soumis d I'autotird du Prince 
des Cioyants, dont il donnc les mesures en &x8akh; puis vient le 
tendtoire des Sin et des Hind, et ensuite uq assez grand nombre 
de distficis plus perils dont plusieurs dtaient eux-memes des dtats 
musulmaos, e.a. I’Espagne. Cette dnomdranon laisse beaucoup k 
d^irer quant k la eland, mais conme nous ne possddons pas I’ouvrage 
original d’al-Faziii, il n’est pas permis d’en tiier des condusions. 
Quant au travail d^bn Khurdadhbeh, le texte que nous en poss^dons 
n’est qdun extraitj i eo juger d’apris cet extrait, I’origi^ n’a pu 
Atre une composition bien sysedmatisde. 

C’est seulement dans iI-Ya‘kubi que nous rencontrons un iraite- 
ment de la matiirc selon un plan prdmddirt. Ya‘kflbi, qui dcrivit 
en 891, commence, par ia description des villes de Bagdad ec de 
Samarra, apris quoi il pioc^ i la description des quaere parties du 
monde situdes respectivcmenl k I'est, i I’ouest, au sud er au nord de 
ces deux villes, les deux residences du Califat- Ya‘kQbi motive cc 
traitement en disant que Tlraq esc le centre du monde et le nombril 
de la tctre. Cette remarque a feic rentrer cet auteur parmi Ic martriel 
recueilli par M. Roscher et autres pour prouvet I’exisience de la con¬ 
ception d’un oombtU de la terre chez les djfidrents peuples. M. 
Roschet pense que la mpidsentaiion de Bagdad comme le nombril 
du monde doit dtre en rapport avtc des iddes des Babyloniens, qui con- 
siddrent Babylon comme le norabtil de ia terre. Ce que je viens 
d’observer concernant Bibil comme le climat central des sept dimats 
me paralt une preuve encore plus ptobante pour Texiscence de cette 
idfc; si s^est trouvd igaleraent sous I’influence d’une dc ces 

ttks andenaes traditions cosmologiques concernant le nombril de 
la terre, il en a tir6 le meilleur prodc possible, en groupant syst^- 
matiquement le contenu de son Kiidh al-BuldSn autour du centre de 
Bagdad. Pour le teste, Ya*^bi esc un des auteurs les plus sobres de 
son temps, qui ce donnc nolle part des aigees d’etre captivd pat quel- 
que idtologie. 

Pour les auteurs giogtaphiques contempotains de Ya*k^ubl on nc 
saurait dire ia m^me chose. A part les renseignements gtographlques 
qu’ils fouroissent, ils aimeni k reproduire une foule de r^cits fabuleur, 
d’andennes traditions plus ou moins bien comprises, de curtcuses 
idCes cosmologiques, etc. On en trouve ddji chex Ibn Khurdadhbeh 
er, d’apr^ lui, chcr Ibn al-Faklh. Ibn Rusta ^galement aioie i re- 
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produice de$ opuiioos curieuses, tindis que, pout uc ^crlTaiin coaune 
MM*udi> U suAn de le aommei pour Svoqatx le$ assodstioos. 

L4S sources dc ces tradidons sont tr^ did^ntcs: oa y troure la 
tdparttdon dc ia tecrc selon Ptol6m^ en Europe, Lybie et Asie, 
i c6t6 dc tradidODS primidves sur la longueur de la cerre. attiibudcs 
auz compaguons du proph^te, e.a. la curieuse repc^sentadoa de la 
terre habitue comxne un grand oiseau. La th^orle des sept dlmats 
avec BibU au centre ne manque non plus id. C’e$t comme si> une 
£ois la tradition sdenddque de Ptol^m^e quitt6e, des notions de 
toutes esp^ces et des otigine les plus diTergeoces se font concurrence 
pour obteiur une place dans la concepdon g^ographique de la dvili- 
sadoQ musulmane. 

3. Or, paiml ces txadidons vaii6e$, il y eo a quelques-unes, ayant 
certainement une oiiglne persane, qui ont fouroi i la g^graphie 
inusulmane un nouveau systdne qul parait avoir sulfi longterops auz 
besolns. C'est le syst^me que nous cencontcons dans les grands cexces 
du Hiri^me sl^ que nous connaissons sous les noms d'al^Iscalchrl, 
d’Ibn Hav^ et d’ai-MaJfdisi. 

La base de ce syst^ne parait avoir I’idte d'une quadriparddon 
de la terre, dont paxle e.a. d^ji Ibn al-Fal^ Cet auteur atcribue cette 
id^ i Ardashir, par qui il £aut entendre ptobablemenc ie fondateur 
de la dynastie Sassanide, qui eat coonu aussl alUeurs, p.e. cbez al> 
MaJ^rizi, comme autoried en mad^ gfograp»hique. Selon Ibn al> 
Pabih, Atdashlf conndt quatie grands tenitoiies: celui des Turcs, 
celui du Maghrib, et celui des Sudan, la quatet^me parde est celle de 
Pars et comprend le territoire compris entre le fieuve de Balkh au 
nord, I^Euphrate k Pouesi, s’^tend au sod jusqu*4 Oman et i Test 
jusqu’4 Kabul et Tokharistan. Cette pactie est la plus excellente partie 
de la terre et dent la place de la tete. Un peu plus loin, il est die dans 
la m^me citation: „notfe pays a iti placd entre les autres pays comme 
le nombril au milieu du corps”. Apris quol cette comparaison est 
dabot^ en plus de details. 

Il est impossible de ne pas rapptocher cette throne arttibude k 
Atdashlr avec le passage qu’on trouvt dans le texte d’lsnkhri, et 
aussi dans Ibn od ceux-ci commencent i donner le comme.ntai- 

re de la carte du monde. Iscakhri die „cette carte a 6t6 partagde selon 
les empires (mamllik), or le point d’appui (‘imSd) des quatte empires 
de la terre et le plus dviiisd, le plus prospdie et le miens gouvemd 
de ces empires est celui dlranshahr, doot le lieu pnndpal (baiaba) 
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esc Ia rtgion (lyim) dc Bibil; j’tnteads par cela le toyAumt de Facs. 
Dans les jovrs des *Adjaxn rdtendue de ce royaume ^tait bien difixdty 
mais lotsqoe llslani venu, cet empire a sdsi ucie parde de toua 
les autres empires j aicsi ont ixi enlevdes i I’cmpife dcs RGm h 
Sydt, i’^ypte, le Maghrib et al-Andalus; i I'empiie des Hind le 
lerritoire d'al-Maciara ct d’aJ-Moltio jusqu'i Kabul el le haul To- 
khaastao; de Tempire de$ $in la Transoiiane. Tous ccs gmida 
empires lui ont it6 adjoiots”. Suit une dnum^ration dc4 pays qui 
appartenaient, du temps de I’auteur, aux trois grands empires des 
Ram, des Hind et des $1 q. Iscakhxl s’ea rend compte^ qu’il y a encore 
de$ xdgloos qui ne font pas parde des quatre grands empires, surtouc 
le pays des Sudan, il dit que ces peuples valent i peine qu'oA 
s’oceupe d'eus, paice qu*ils n'oat pas d’inscicuttoas polidques civili- 
sdes nl des opinions religieuses bien ^blies. 

R’identificacion d'lraoshabi avec i’empire de I’Islam est une com- 
binaison tc^ heureuse du sentiment national itanien et de la nouvelle 
conception du grand empire musalman, dont l’unit6 politique ^tait 
encore maintenue i cette epoque, du moins en thtode. Aussi I$^khrl 
peut commencec par dire dans I'inuoduccion de son ouvrage, qu*il 
se propose ezclusivement de traiter des pays de I’Islam et pas non 
des sept climats dans lesquels on a partagd la tecxe. 

Un coup d’oeil sur le contens du texte dl^ukhri suiFt pour se 
convaincre que Tauteur s’est teau au programme qu’il a au d^but. 
Nous n’avons pas i nous ^tonnec de ce qu’i! commence par la des¬ 
cription de TArabie; c’^t le pa}s de Toxigme de Hslam; il le motive 
en outre en disant que c*e8t eu Arable que se trouve ia kibla et la 
Mecque, ia mire des villes (umm al-bura). Aprb I’Arabie vient la 
descdpdon du Babr FSris, par iequel il entend tout TOcdan indien, 
puis le Maghrib, TEgypte et la Syrie, qui sent stiivis k leur tour par 
un ebapitre sur le Ba^ al-Rum. Ce qui vient aptis, ce sonc toutes des 
regions ayant apartenu i Fempire des Sassanides, i I’excepdon du 
Sind, trait^ apr^ KirmSn, et le dernier chapitre, tr^ long, sur 
Ma al'Nahi. U n'esc pas diJ£dle de d^gager de cet ensemble ce 
qui n*appartient pas originellement i cette composition gdogxapbique, 
dont le noyau est encore tris distinctement une Enumeration des 
difldeentes rEgions de Fempirepersan. On a'a qu’i Eliminer premiErc- 
mentles chapitres sur FArabie, Ic idaghrib, FEgypte et la Syrie et 
deioiEmement ceuz sur le Sind et la Transosane pour avoir une idEe 
de ce que doit avoir EtE le prototype purement persan de cette es- 
quUse gEogtaphique. Ce ne veut pas dire que le texre que nous 
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possidons f«idfait plus ou moins fidftlemtQt I’otigiiijJ; ced setait 
impossible, aprts trois slides de domination islainique, ot cant 
d'andennes traditions itaniennes a^aienc 6ti diji troublies et mdies 
i des flits plus modernes. 

On lemarquera que, dans ct systime iranien, ta sdde des diflireotes 
xigions cst pcicidie par le$ deux mers appelies celles de Pars er de 
Rflm. L’idic qu’il y a deux grandes mers, en eiTct, cst andenne. 
On y trouvc unc allusion dins Ic Coran (XXV, 55) et cettc notion 
joue ddji un certain role dins la iittirature gdogtaphique avint 
l$;a!thri. II existc un textc ddcrivant ccs deux mers qui sc rencontre 
plus ou moins identiqueraent chez al-BittSnJ, Ibn Rusta et al-Djaihinl. 
IsciJchrl aussi, dans son introduction, dbnne une description sommiire 
de ces deux mers, pour les traiter de noureau avec plus de ddtiils 
dans les cbapittes qui leur sont vouds spidaZement. L’opinion oourante 
dc$ gdogiiphes arabes est que ces deux mers sont des golfes qui ddd- 
vent de la mer environnante Uqiyinui ou al-Mvd^t Quoiqu*il sole 
trie probable que la nocion des deux mers repose en £d de compte 
$ui Ptoldmde, le fait que TOcian indien est appeld, le plus souvenc 
Bahr FSxis, paralt prouver que cettc mer-d, cn tout cas, a fait partie de 
I’esquisse gdographique originelle des Persans. 

Quant i I'origine de cecce esquiise elle-mime, nous nous trouvons 
dans rincertitttde. J*ai essayd en vain de ddeouveir quelque similitude 
enrre elle et Ii description gdographique de k Perse du tccte complct 
de la Gdogiaphie de Moise de Khoren. Mais, comme ce dernier texte 
repose sur des sources chrddeimes, ainsi que Ta prouv6 M. Marquart, 
on ne derrait peut ^tre pas le rapprocher du texte qui nous occupe. 

4. Cc qui a dtd avaned sur Torigine innienne du texfe d^stakhrJ 
et d’lbn I^iw^ est pkinement confirm^ par les cartes gdographiqoes 
qui accompagnent ces textes. 

On connait un asses grand nombre de manusetiTs, tint arabes que 
persans, du tezte d’Isukhn, qui contiennent des cartes. Dans tons 
ces manuscrits, on trouve d’abord une carte ronde du monde entier, 
puis une cane de la mer de Fats, puis de I'Arabie et ainsi de suite une 
carte pour chaque rdgion ou pays auquel le texte voue un chapxtre. 
Ces cartes ont ded ddji publides en partie dans Addition de M. Conrad 
Miller: Moppat Arahifoi. M. Miller a eu I’heureuse idde de donner 
i recsemble de cette sdrie le nom de „Islam-Atlas**. Lorsqu*on 
dcudle ces cartes, on remarque tout de suite qu’eUes' o*ocit den i 
faixe avec ce que nous savons sui k cartogtaphie des Grecs. Elies 
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montr&nt des formes ti^ simples pour les c 6 tes de mer et les auttes 
Ugnes des montagnes et ileuves qui 7 sont ttac^es. La carte mondiale 
repr 6 $ente les deux meis dans des formes id^es, presque sans sinuo¬ 
sity dans les cotes. Sue la carte de la M^terranie, cecce mer a, aln^i 
que Mas'udl Tobserve cris juatement, la forme d^un bo 7 au. L’Espagne 
yak forme d’un cercle et la rive nord de TAfrique n’est qu'une ligne 
droite qui se courbe 4 rooest par une iigne simidrculairc. Aussi 
ressort-il du texte d'Istakhri que Ikuteur ne peut se figurer une carte 
gdographique que sous cent forme idyiis4e. Dans son intcoduccon, 
eo parlanc de k carte mondiale, il dit: „cecce carte ne renferme pas Ie$ 
mesuxes de longueur et de largeur, oi les formes rondes, Carres et 
trianguJaites, et les autres formes que comporte chaque region dans 
sa carte 4 elle”. Ce passage se trouve meme deux fois da^ Tintio- 
duetton. 

Nous ne savons, sur rorigine de ce systeme de cartes, de cet atlas 
du monde musulman, rlen de plus que sur i’origine du systime 
g^ographique m^ne. L'dtat de nos connaissances du pzobI4me 
pbilologique qui se tatuebe aux noms d'Istakhri et d’Ibn I^wkal, 
connaissances que nous devons surtout 4 M. de Goeje, jious permet 
de dire seulement que ces cartes om d^ appartenk d^ji 4 I'ouvrage 
g^ogrtphique d'Aba Zaid al-Baikhi; selon le tynoigaage d'al- 
Makdisi Touvrage de Balklu coasistaic en un texte tr^s court qui 
servit 4 accompagner les cartes. Balkhi, de mSme qu'al-Djaihani, 
vivait dans I’itat des Samanides, oCi, justement 4 cecte ^poque, la 
renaissance du sentiinenc petsan se pr^parait. Contentons nous, pour 
le moment, de conscater ces faits. 

D’autte part, les formes caract^risdques que les cartes de Balkhi- 
kcakhri pcyenrect, nous obligent presque 4 condure que ces cartes 
oni da ^tre le rfeultat d’une activity cartographique continuelle, qui, 
en commcnjanl pat des formes plus rtelles, a about! aux formes 
idddes que nous avons devant nous. Mais tout ce que nous savons 
de k cartographic arabe, avant le temps de BalkhI, ce sent les cartes 
grecques de Ptolfeny, plus ou moins remanifes, et il serait difBdle 
d*y dytouTtir quelque ressemblance avec le „Atlas de rislara”. 

Cependant, il existe encore une autre sdiie de cartes g^ographiques 
arabes qui est enci4fement parallde 4 la sdrie de Balkhl-Istakhd, 
qui pifeente des formes qui r^pemdent beaucoup mieux 4 k r 6 aUt^ 
gtographique. Cette demdime s^rie de I’Atlas de I’lslam sc trouve 
seulement dans les aaxments qui coniieaaent le texte dlbn Hawkal, 
texte qui a 6 te terit en 977 et qui repose sur le texte d’I§takbri, datant 
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de 25 ann^ plus t6t. I) est dominag« que M- M tU er, dans $a belle 
publicauoa> n’ait pas cu assez de maeinaux i $a disposition pour 
reconnaitre Texistence de cc$ deux series. Cast quc les deux mana- 
scrits qui ont foumi le textc imprim^ d’Ibn Hawkal nc contiennent pas 
de cartes. Mais U exlste i Constantinople trots manuscrits avec ie texte 
d’lbn Hawkaij dont Tun a dciit en 1086, qui renfeiment des cartes. 
Ces cartes one un aspect beaucoup plus r^el qae celles de la sdrie 
dlffakhri. Surtout la carte de la Mdditertaride est instructive It cet 
^gard, parce qu’ellc pt&ente ass« dairemeot les contours de Htalie 
et de la pdninsule balcanique. Le seul manuscrit connu en Europe qui 
contient des cartes de ceete deuxiime s^rie se ttouve i Paris; le te«e 
est un Epitome du texte d’Ibn l^vl^al, composd en 1164 et utilise par 
M. de Goeje dans son Edition de cet auteur. Deux manuscrits de cet 
dpicotne sc trouvent igalement i Constantinople. 

Nous savons quelque chose sur Tactivic^ cartographique d’lbn 
yawljal par son ouviage mSme. Cet auteur parle d*une tenconire 
qu*il a cue avec Abu Isbak al-Fidsi, personnage qu’on identifie avec 
al-Iffakhii; i cette occasion les deux giographes ont produit leuts 
canes et Ibn Haw^aJ nous infortne qu’U a ddsapprouvd quelques 
cartes d*Abil Ishi^, qu*il dit avoir cottigdes ou dessinfes de nouveau 
lui-meme. Ce qui r^ond assex bien aux obxrvatioos qu'on peut feire 
cn comparant les deux Atlas de I’lslam Tun avec Tauire. 

II y a encore un passage d’lba IJawkal qui contient peut-fitte une 
cle£ qui permettra de voir plus clair dans le probibrne de la cano- 
graphie iranienne. Co passage ne $e uouve pas le texte imp£im6» 
mais bien dans celui des manuscrits de Constantinople. Dans Tintro- 
duedon de T^dition impiimie on lit le passage suivant, dont le com¬ 
mencement est identlque avec un passage d’ls^khn, que je viens de 
dtei. „Mon but n’a pas ^ de teprdsencer les sept climats dans les- 
quels on partage le monde, pareeque Timage g^om^trique (ai-$ura 
al-handasxya), m£me si elie serait juste, est pleine de coofuslon^^ 
Or le texte de Constantinople dit; „parceque i’image indienne (al- 
sura al-hindlya), qui se ttouve dans al-Kawactyan, m8me si elle serait 
juste, est pleine de coafu5ion^^ 

On comprend que les mots handasiya et hindiya peuvent ^tre 
confondus ^dlement dans I’dcdture aiabe. La lecture handasiya n’a 
rien d’improbable, car Ptoldm^ lul-m^e est qaelguefols nomrn^ al> 
Muhandis. Mais le mot l^waiiyin reste dnigmatique. E se troi^ve 
encore une fois dans rinttodoccon. L’auteui y dit; ,,J’ai exdcutd pour 
route la terre qui est entouide de I’ocdan Infranchissable, une image 
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qui esc en pattie coofonoe i rimge d'al-^awarijria ei qui en difl^re 
en d^auircs eadroits”. Cesc sunouc ce dernier passage qui pouirait 
pester i la peos^e qu’al'j^avlriyan doit coateaic id une allusioa aux 
caxtes pliis primitives de la s6iie de BalkIuJ|^khrJ, parce que les 
cartes d’lbn sent ea pattie cooformes i cette s^rie et en parcie 

di0i£rentes. Mais je ne laurais dire quel est le sens du mot Kawariyao. 
Faut il y cherchet un mot indien, en choisissant la lecture hiodlya; 
devoQS cous y voir un mot ou un nom grec qui sc rartache i la gio- 
graplue de Ptol6m6e; ou devrait-on y cheicher une designation de la 
source des cartes I’Atlas de l^Iskm repi^sent^e pat la s^tie de Balkhi< 
Iftakhrl? 

Oest avec ce signe d*intectogation que j’avals vonlu finir. MaU 
entretemps le pro/. Schaeder de Konlgsberg m’a sugg6r6 une expli¬ 
cation du mot al'l^avldyan, qui me paralt £tre asset importante 
pout vous k communiquet. M. Schaeder propose de lire al-Kawa- 
dhiyia, et de voir dans ce mot le titte d’un livre qui aurait d6di6 
au roi Sassanide i^vidh. Si cetre supposicioa est juste nous au- 
rions obtenuquelque indication surl’odgine de Toeuvre g^ogtaphique 
de Balkh! et ses successeurs. 

Ce qu’on peut constater en tout cas, e’est qulba ^awljal s’esc trouv6 
d^i beaucoup moins sous la tradition iranienne que ses prCdecesseurs, 
Peut-^tre ce m^me £ut e^lique>Nil pourquol 3 se trouve un si grand 
nombre de manuscrits avec une traduction persane d^ftakhrl, tandis 
qu’3 fi’existc, que je sache, aucuae traduction persane d’Ibn I^awlfal 
ou d’al-Ma^disl. 

II 7 aurait encore beaucoup d'observations i hixe sui la tradition 
iranienne dans U g^ographie musulmane. Les mat^riaux qui les 
fouraissent sonc assez abondants, mais il est i esp6rer que nous aurons 
bient6t encore d’autres documents i notre disposition- Je pense 
surtout au texte persan appel6 al-'A/om, icril vers 950, 

qui se trouve dans !e Mus6e Asiatique de I’Acad^mie des Sciences 
de Ruisle et dont le professeur Barthold cst en train de publier une 
Edition *). 


{Cene edition a M pobliSe a Ikningnd, 1930. Oa trouTc qaelques ob- 
serratiofis de rautetir i pxopos de ce livre I'anick SuppL i 

l’£Vv. dSr riH.t p. 71. Quelqoe temps apris Miaortk? Va tradmt ec commeate 
(Loodoo 1937)]. 
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Je me propose de faire une commurucation au sujet d’un peril 
morccau dc c«te qui se ctouvc dans un manuscdt du giographe 
Ibn tiawfeal. Cest un manuscrit de la biblioth^ue du S^xail i Con¬ 
stantinople, done le texte est, sous plusieurs rapports, plus itecdu 
que Ic twee publid par de Goejc dans la B.G.A, En outre e’est un 
manuscrit ttis ancien, datant dc I’an 1064 de notic ire, tandis que 
Torthographe des noms g^ographiques y atleinc un d^d d'exactitude 
qui se trouve rarement dans les manuscrits gdogiaphiques arabes 
dont nous disposons. 

Lc morceau de tene dont )c parle se trouve dans la description de 
rOedan indien, que les gdographes arabes nomment ie plus souvent, 
en suivanc une andeone tradition gdographique des Perses, laMeide 
Pars. La Met Rouge, que ce« testes connaissent sous le nom de Mer 
d’al-Kulaum, £ait partie, dans ce systfeme gdographique, dc la Mei de 
Pars, dont elle constituc un golfe. Or e’est en dderivant les c6fes de 
la Mer Rouge, que lc texte trouve I’opportuniid d’insdrer tout ua 
passage sur les tdgions comprises entie la Mer Rouge et le Nil. 

Dans le teWe de de Goeje la description de ces regions est trds 
concise. EUe donoe d’abord une aperpu du pays des Budja (BBlrln, 
Bedaviye) et des mines d’or dont le centre 4cait i cette ^oque la 
ville mini Are d’ai-‘AIIabL Puis vient une notice sur le pays des ^basha 
et tnBn une description 6galement succincte au pays des Nflba. Cest 
en somme un aper^a qui donne tout ce que la connaissance 
graphique de I'lslam en gdn^raJ a jamais $u de ces pays alors non- 
islanxiques, k savoir I’ezistence des trois peuples Budja, ^basba et 
NQba. 

Mon tezte d’lbn Hawkal, au contcaire, donne un certain nombze 
de renseignements d^taillds, qui proviennent ptobablement de sources 
djl!i6rentes. Ces renseignements sont divis^ en deux parties, dont la 
premiere se trouve dans la section suile pays de Budja ec Tautre dans 
la section sur les Niiba. 

11 est tr^ tare qu’on trouve dans les andens auteurs arabes des 
notions plus d£taill6ea sot ces regions. Les seules devanders dlbn 
I^aw^ dont nous ayons connaissance sont sous ce rapport al-Ya*- 
fcubl — surtouc dans son ouvrage historique — et al-Mas'Qdi. H y 
a encore Ibn Sulaim al-Uswani, qui a dicrit vers 950 les botds du 
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Nil ct ses tributaires, mais Ibn Sdaim oe doonc pa$ d&s rtn$£ignements 
sux I’Erythr^c- 

Pour I’analy^e du texw dlbn Hswi:al je n’ai malheureusement pa 
consulter que p«u de litt^rature modeme sur I’Erythidc, surtout les 
travaux de Munzinger. Je regtette beaucoup que nou$ o^ayous pas 
i Leyde du rnoics uce partie de la littdracuie italienne i ce sujet, 
comme la blbEographie g^ogtaphique de I’Brythrde pac DainelU et 
les oeuvrea de Polaro. Heureusement ce manque est tdpard poux une 
partie par les aidcles de I'admixable ^Endclopedii Icaliana'*. 

Ibn patle done en premier lieu des Budfa. U doncie d’abord 

un apezfu historique sur les relations des habitants des viUes de Kiit 
ec Aswan en Bgypte avec ce peuple. Je n’ai pas le temps id de parler 
des details de ces relations, qui ne manquent pas de traits tx^ 
cuneux et qui, en parde, sonc aussi connues par d'autres sources, 
coixune Tabari. Sommaifement il r^ulte de ces informations que les 
Budja vivaient en pais avec les Musulmans )usqu’i I’an 204/319. 
Ensuite U 7 eut une p^riode trouble, pendant laquelle les ^lifes 
envoy^rent plusfeuxs ezpdditioos pout padfier le pays. Mais enfia 
ddtaient les tribus arabes des Rabi‘a et des Mu^ qui s'^blirent 
dans le pays des mines d’or autour d’ai-^Aiiahl et y exexcireot 
une autoritd indisputte apr^ la mort du Calife al*Mutawakkil 
(859). 

Le texts parle ensuite du conunerce enstant entre le pays des Buja 
et llslam. Les commer^ants dgypdens y font le commerce de la Idne, 
du coton, des esdaves et des chameaux. La limite extrdue jusqu’oil 
ils peuvent pdndtcet e$t le territoire d’un peuple nommd 
Ce tenitoize eat une region aeddent^, qui touche i une region 
montagneuee nommde Dans cette region montagneuse on 

rrouve la TaliU du La contt^ entre aSy ec les est 

dfcrite de la fapon suivante: „11 7 a de grandes forits avec des axbtes 
dont la dicocldrence peut atteindre 40, 50 ou 60 couddes. Les claiiidres 
y soAt visltdee par des dldphants des girafes, des lions, de$ rhihoedros, 
des Idopards, des panchdres et autres betes fauves, qui y vivenc en 
abondance dans les bois, les eaux et les maiais”. Du c 6 td est des 
montagnes il y a une autre vallee appelde Dans le 

une peuplade nommde qui sont des Budja. Vets i’est, 
du c 6 td de la met ces sont Umitiopbes d un peuple que le tezee 
appeUe qui vit dans des plaines et des montagnes. Les monta¬ 
gnes s’dtendent depuis la mex jusqu’i une conttdc appelde 

qui esc artosde par I’eau du Nil et oil vivent des NQba et des 
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Budja devenus s6dcntaii€s. Bafin dans la du *5}? vivent 

encore des tribus que le textc nomme ici tji ct 

Lc text© dit encore que Ic esc sdpardc par unc journfe de I’ile 
de La tdgion c6ti^ qui s*attache 4 ce lieu est peupWe par uq 
peuple appeli qui sent les plus riches et les plus redoutablcs 
des Budja int^ieurs. 

Apris ccci le texte retourne aux Budja rivant vers le nord, cn don- 
nant les corns d’un nombre de leurs tribus et en d^ciivant leuzs 
coutumes. 

Avant dc continuer je me pemaetcrai dc vous proposer quclques 
identifications des noms oitis. 11 wt clair qu’il s’agit d’une description 
de I’Efitrde actuelle. Cela ressort du nom du fleuve Baxka (ou Baraka) 
et du port dc Badi* qui est fandec nom de la ville de Massawa sur la 
Met Rouge, On comprecd fadlement que les comajeepants igypdens 
apifes avoitparcourulcs d&serts arides des Budja devaient Stre siupris 
de se trouver tout k coup dans une region d*un tout autre caract^e, 
au milieu dc forits ct de cours d’eau et de marais, oii touie la &une 
afdcaiixe se donnait rendez-voiu. On n’a qu’i comparer avec la 
description d’lbn Hatvlpai cellc que donne W. Munaingcr de la i^on 
du Baika: „zahlreich sind bier aile Thierc der afrikantschen Steppe 
verereten, vom Ele£anten und dem Naaborn bis 2ur Gazelle; die 
Vegetation is hst ohee Ausnahme die des Sudan’*, La rdgion mon- 
tagneuse appclrfe doit 6tte le massif qui se groupe autout da 

plateau du Hamasen, ob le Barka pcend son origine; ced ressort 
suxtout de la notice que cette montagne s’^tend juaqu’aux contt^es 
qui appertiennent au sysUme fluvial du Nil. Nous aurons occasion 
d*y tevenir plus tard. Pourtani le nom icste inczplique. Ce 

nom a une apparence, peut-Stre fausse, d*^ du bon arabe; il y a 
en eflec en Arable one montagne du nom de w^^X* ou 
Le mot signifierait aJors quelque chose comme „les regions accessi- 
blcs” et cc devaient fitre des commerjancs ou des nomades aiabes 
qui ont donn^ ce nom i la montagne. D patMt plus probable, cepen- 

dant, que estun mocnon-arabe ctquelad&inencc -/^appartiect 
au parler des Budja desquels les voyageurs islamiqucs tiiaient lents 
informadons. L’existence de la desinence •lb paralt disonnais 
certaine pour le nom du peuple qui vivait dans le nord de 

la valine du Barka. Si je ne me trompe pas, nous avons ici le nom du 
peuple qui, scion la tradition du peuple Bilin ou Bogos actuel, one 
dtd les plus anciens habitants de ces regions, k savoii les Kelau. 
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CftS traditions out €t£ recueillies dans le temps par Munzinger et 
Reinisch; selon ces traditions Its Kelau auraient occupy non seulemenc 
les plaines du Barka, oil vivenc actuellemetit les tribus des Beni 
'Amir, encore toutes les montagnes de I’Abyssinie sepcentrionale. 

Selon notre texte il y a encore une autre vall6e dans la partie oiien* 
tale des montagnes Cette vall6e est nominee et, 

selon I’indication giographique, ce nc peuc etre que )e fleuve Anseba 
ou Ansaba. H est vrai que nous tencontrerons Ic nom dc cc fleuve dans 
la seconde division de notre tezee sous le nom de mais, 

oomme je tieherai de ddmoetrer, e’est seulement Ic qvu 

dolt fiue le fleuve Anseba actueL 

Un autre peuple qui vit dans le Batka sont les Sous toutes 

Us reserves je propose d’y voir le nom du peuple Agau, qui sont Us 
ancSties des Bogos actuels et originaires du plateau abessinien. 
A Test CCS oL# touchent aax 11 est tr^ ptobabU qu’il 

&ut lire ou et qu’il s’agit d’un peuple qui c$t d^jlt 
connu de plusieuis gdogtaphes arabes k paxtir d'al>Mas'ui^. 
ActuelUment le nom de Hassa s’applique indifldremment i la popu¬ 
lation Tigid de ces regions, mils i I’6poque du texte d’Jbn i:iawl<al 
il est plxis probable que Us Hisa sont un peuple k part, de souche 
non-s^tnidque; ced zessort du fait que Us Semites y sont d6sigo6s 
sous U nom de qui vive&t dans la region cAtlite de Massawa. 

ne peuc ^tre en eflet que U nom du peuple Ge'ez. Pourtant U 
texte d*Ibn ^awbal oUst pas la plus andenne source arabe qui 
^onalt ce nom; ii se crouve d6ji al-Ya*]^bi sous la forme 
eoitompue de Les sont d^edts du reste comme un 

peupU puissant et riche, tandis que Us Hasa sont encore d^crits par 
le g^ographe Ibn Sa^d du XHIe si^e comme une Czibu barbare 
avec des courumes abominables. 

Bnfln le texte conn^t encore Han^ U Barka les peuples sjb et 

habitants de la vallde du Barka. Les sont natufelle me nt 
les Baxea de nos jours, tandis que nous soomes obligds de voir dans 
Jes les Baz$Q ou Us Kunima, qui sont encore leurs voisins. 
Dans la seconde partie de notre texte, nous retrouvetons ce peupU 
aous la forme plus correcte de forme connue ddji d'al>Ya‘ fcQbl 
La description des c.-k-d. des Barea Us fait connaitre comme un 
peuple de culdvateuts et d’dleveurs de bdtail — ce qu’Us sont encore 
aujourd^hui —, iis oat en outre 2*habitude d’arrachez Uurs dents et 
de se fendie les orelUes. 
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Voili, pour la premiiie partie des informations sar TErythtde 
dans notre texte. La deuxi^me partifi se ttouve dans la section $ui les 
Nuba. U paraltrait done que les infoimatiofis de cette deuxi^me 
cat^gohe provieonenc plucdt des voyagenn et commer^ants qoi se 
rendent de la Nubie vers i’Abessinie du nord- Pourtant les donndca 
sent un peu plus di/Hciles 4 iduitiilet id. 

Apib avoir dicric le royaume le plus meridional des NQba, k 
savoir Ic loyaumc de ‘Aiwa, qui s'etend le long du Nil sur une distance 
d’un mois, le textc dii que, enttc le Nil ec le pays de ctr^j en direc¬ 
tion oriencale, il y a huit jours. Le pays de est ttavctsd par le 
fleuve qui est un affluent du Nil et par un fleuve du nom de 

qui ptovient du pays des La region du est 

trig fertile. Les habitants de ydii* s*adoftnent cxclusivement 4 
I’devage des vacbes et des chameaux et ne kbouient pas la terre. 
lls ont un roi musulirtan, qui parle I’arabe et gouveine au com do 
roi de 'Aiwa. A cort de cfiJaj vit le pcuple de que nous xen- 
conttons ici sous son vrai com. Pour mettre en Evidence qu’il skgit 
indubitablement dum^e peuple que les Bizen ou Kunama modemea, 
je dterai ce que le texte dit id de ces „Ce sont des peuplades 
vivant dans des huttes de xoseiux, qui forment ensemble quelque 
chose coxnme des villages; 11$ oct des vacbes comme bicail et la- 
bcurenc la terre. L’autoritd y est dans la main de leurs andens. ILs 
n’ont que des guerriexs 4 pied et leurs armes sont des piques et des 
lances de bois; ii o’y a pas de cavalerie. Us n*obdssent 4 aucun souve- 
cain et n’ont pas de religion, ni nc sont ils lids par aucuceloi religieuse, 
sauf la confession de I’unitd de Dieu et la soumission 4 Lui. Le nom 
de Dieu auprds d’eux est La plupart de ces ddiails s’appliquent 
encore testuellement au peuple des Kunama; meme rexisteoce du 
mot Mna pour Dieu est expressdment consaede dans la grammaife 
de Reimsch sur la laague des Kunama. 

Eosuite nous trouvoos la notice que, du pays de jusqu’4 
la vallde de Barkia il y a trois joins. Et au sujet du fleuve Barka nous 
appienons encore qu’il vient du pays des ^abasba, traverse les Bazeo, 
et se jette dans la mer entre (Massawa) et Sawakin. Cette 
demldte asserrion est curieuse, parce que, de nos jours, le Barka 
n’atteint pas la mer, mais se petd dans les sables, un peu au sud 
de Sawakin. 

La grande diffleultd serait cependanc d’ideotifler le pays de 
Le nom de ce pays se rencontte ddj4 dans al-Ya'k^b! sous la forme 
dflns I’ddidon de de Goeje. Ce pays est traversd pat deux 
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£euvesj ei Or cst probablement Ic mime nom 

que .c/> que flous aTOfls rencontrl dans la prcmilie partie de noCre 
idation comme formant I'extrlme limitc orientale des montagnes 
Dans mon opinion ce doit Itre la tigion aux bords duTakazzd 
a«ue], ou du Scot, comme se nomme 1« couxs inflrieur de cc fleuve, 
avant qu’il se jette dans TAtbara. Peut-etie encore le nom s’applique 
t-il aussi 4 TAtbaxa menw. II n'est pas improbable que ce nom i 
ou soit identique avec cdui du pays de (ou i^yb), qui est 
connu des glographes Ibn al-FaJcih, al-Mas‘adi et aucres, comme l»nt 
situi trts loin au sud sur U Nil. Glnlralemcnt, pourtant on est enclin 
de chetchet ce pays sur le Nil bleu dans la rlgion de Sennaar. L*aat« 
fleuve dans le pays de cfclAi’ est le d»L*^. Ccst de ce nom que j^ai 
paill dlj4 en disant que ce devait Itre ie nom du tributaire du Barka, 
appell acmeJlemcnt Ansaba. Sculement les indications glographiques 
nc s’accordent pas du tout avec cct Ansaba, mais p]ut6t avec le fleuve 
qui pone dans son cou» suplrieure le nom dc Mareb et dans son 
coins infititm celoi de Gash. Le teste dit en outre que le 
se jette dans le Nil et le Gash attdnt en efiec I'Atbaia lorsque ses caur 
soot abondantes. U est encore 4 noter qu'un des tributaircs du Ma- 
leb au commencement de son fleuve s’appelle Sedjeba. 

Supposons done un moment que le pays dc est ceiui par- 
coutu par les fleuves appeils actuellement Gash et Setic ou Takazzl. 
J*y ajoutc une autte hypothise, i savoir que le nom nous 
devons reconnaitic ceiui du peupJe Bilin, pricldl de I’articJe fiminia 
de la langue des Budja ou Bedatviye, qui est to- ou bien encow dc 
I’artide flminin cn copte. Ou devrait li« alors quelque chose comme 
To-filin ou Te-KUn. J'ai encore on argument qui peut confirmer 
cettc interprltatioii. Dans une autre partie de mon texte d’Ibn- 
Hawkal, qui traitc des oases situles 4 I'ouest de I*E g ypt e , ou trouve 
mentionnle la route qui mine vers Poue al-JChaddja en venanc du 
pays des Niiba et de Ce nom nc sc trouve auUe part aiUeurs* 
mais si I’on admet que la graphic correcte cst nous aurions 4 

peu pris une autre transcription du pays de To-Bilin- 

Or il est connu que le people Bilin ou Bogos accuel a Imigrl senle- 
ment vers le XJUe silcle dans son territoire d^aujouid’hui et que Icurs 
cribus en one chassi d'abord les populations Kelau et les populations 
de souche sdmidque qui s’y tiouvaient Itablies avant eux. Les Bilin 
sont oiiginaires du plateau de Lasta dans le noxd dc I’Abessime et 
appartienneot 4 la souche hamitique des Agau. Lcpeuple des Khamir, 
qui habife encore Lasta, parle une laague apparentle au Bilin, 11 se. 
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peut done que notre texce du Xe si^le d6aif le tctiitoifc anden des 
Bilin. Seulcment ce temtoire s’^tendait alois bicn loin yers Touesc, 
le long du Takazz^ jusqu*i TAtbara. Et quant au fleuve , que 
nous avons identifid avec le Gash, nous devons supposcr que Ics BiJin, 
en occupant plus tard leurs habitations sur les herds ^ I’Anseba, 
out nommi ce deuye — pour lequel nous avions trouv^ le nom ancien 
de — du m&me nom du fleuve ^^ L *.** . qui paicourait leur 

cerricoire anden. Ce serait un cas de migration de noms g^ographiques 
tel qu’on en a coQStatd aussi dans d’autres regions de la tene. 

II y a peut-fitre une dilBcuJrd dans l*asscrtion du texce d*Ibn Haw^aJ 
que les habitants de sont un peuplc de pasteurs ec deveurs de 
chameaux et de vaches. Les Bilin acnieU peuvent ^tte devenus 
sidentaires par leur nouveau milieu, mais si, i Torigine, ils ^caient 
des motagnards de TAbessinie septentrionale, il esc peu probable 
quails aient 6t6 i cetce ipoque des pasteurs. Nous pouvons supposet 
cependaat que ^tait plut6t une indication politique et que le 
peupie vivant sur ce territoire dans les plaines de i’ouest, aox bords 
de i*Acbara et du Gash dtaient en eflet des deveurs et pasteurs comme 
les Beni *Amir de ncs jouis, Al-Ya'Jj.ub!, en parlant des dit 
qu*ils sont des Manichdens et quails appelleni Dicu d’un nom qui 
esl dans tout texte une corruption de Egzl‘a-Beher. Ced s'tppliqucrait 
beaucoup mieuz i un peupie sdnitique vivant Hang rAbessinle du 
nord. Ibn ^awhal. au contraire, dit que le peupie de a un toi 
musulman qui depend du toi nubien de 'Aiwa. Cette demide assertion 
ne peut s’appliquer de nouveau que seulement k la population no- 
made des regions ocddentales du royaume de La possibility 
que rislam avait ddji pdnycry dans ces parages au Xe slide n*esr pas 
tout k £ait exdue, malgt^ que la plupart des peuples enviconnants 
fussenc des chrydens ou des payens. Une certalne partie des tribus 
Budjaaunotd ytaient ygalement dyji iskrcu$yes, bien que leur Islam 
ffit fiuble au dire d'Ibn l^wbal. Nous avons un autre indice dans le 
nom de Dieu aupris du peupie Bazin, ama, dlji constatl par Ibn 
Hawkal; je suis incliny, avec Reinisch, de voir en ce nom une corrupt 
don de Allah. 

Nous avons renconctl dans la piemilrc partie de notre tene ies 
qui m'ont f&t penser aus Agau. Les Bilin actuels sont. par leux 
langue, ygalement des Agau. Si done ridendfleation des secait 
juste, il y aurait eu dlji des leptysentants de ce peupie dans rErythrye 
du Noed au Xe slide. 
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Ea r6suniact je crols done que V&dsIjso du tesce d’lbi) 
doonc provisoiremect lieu aujc cocclusiooa 8ui7ante$: 

1 ) Les Bi2en ou Kunima tt les Baiea occupaient ddji au Xe siicle 
leui territoirc d^aujourd’hui mais s*6tendaieiU encore plus loin vers 
le Qord dans le Baika. 

2) Les vaE6c5 du Barka et de TAnsaba actuals ^talent habieds 
pat d« peuplades qui ont disparu de nos jours, i savoir les Kelau 
et les yssa, qui se sont mdlis aux Tigid sdmites- 

Le texts compte toutes ces peuplades comme appartenant aux 
Budja, mais cecioe garantit nuUement qu’elles aient appartenu en effet 
i cefte souche, ou que m&nie les iuajii s4mitiques sont nommfe 
des „Budja inttrieurs”. Lea ddsinences en -lb des noms dcs et 
des montagnes montxent seulemect que les voyageurs mu- 

sulmans avaiem eu conniissance de ces contrfes pas rintcrmddiaire 
des Budja. 

3) 11 y avail eu dans I'Abessinie du noid un royaume puissant 
drabll par les anefittes des Bilin acruels, royaume qui avait probable- 
mentson centte sutle plateau abessinien, mais qui s^dtendait vets I’ouest 
jusqu’41’Atbara, ot il englobait encore d'autres populations nomades, 
qui an Xc 8i6cle dtaient plutfit soutnises au roi des NQba de *Alwa. 
II est possible que ddji 4 cette dpoque des montagnards de I’Abessinie 
septentrionale avaient dmigrd vers le notd sous le nom de oL^ ou 
Agau. 

Je pourtais m’artdtet id, mais je ne veux pas terminet avant 
avoir dit quelque cbosc au sujet de la valeut des informations analys^es 
d-dessus dans le cadre de la Uttdrature giographique islamique. II 
s'ensuit du £ait que nous n’avons pu dter comme auttes auteurs sut 
I’Etythrie que scuJement al-Ya*kQbi et al-Mas‘Qdi, que ces regions 
n’avaieat nuUemenc I’intttlt des dasses inlellecrucUes de rialam qui 
s’intdressaient de gdographie. La raison n’dcait pas qu*on nunquait 
d’infotmations i ce sujet, car quiconque voulait $e donner la peine 
d’iatertoger les commetfants et auttes voyageurs aurait pu satis&ire 
sa cutiosil6. La raison est tout simplement que ces pays n’dtaient 
pas islands6s, ou plutdt n’appartenaient pas i rBmpire de llslam. 
Cette tendance n’est pas encore teUement forte au temps oil 6crivait 
al-Ya'^bl, mais alors la littdrature g6ogtaphique 6tait encore au 
commence m ent. Bientdt apris commence i se maniftster 
Vicoit gdogtaphique d*aI-BalkW et ses successeurs al-t|;akhrf. Ibn 
Havriqd et al-Makdisf, ce dddain ouvertement avoud pour tout ce qui 
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pas islaxnique dans le sens politique. Ea m&me temps le com¬ 
merce Islamique commence i se retixer des pays non-islacxiiques. Nous 
savoas «i ef5tt qu*encore sous les Tolunides de I’Egypie 11 y avait 
de$ routes commetciaies menanc loin dans I’int^eui du continenc 
africain, routes qui ont abandonn^es depuis le co mm encement 
du Xe slide. Aussi est-il possible que les censeignecnents d’lbn 
^w]<al datent en rialitd du IXe slide, parce que, en gioiial, Us 
died vent la mdme situation qu*al-Ya‘JfQbi. Seulement les renseigne- 
ments de cc dernier nous ont iti rraduirs dans une forme plus cor- 
zompue. 

II est dgalemenc curieux de constater de quelle £a9on Ibn Hawl^al a 
insdri ses relations dans le systime diji r%ide d’apris lequel U 
travailkit. Le monde de l^lam avait 6U partagd depuis al-BalkhI dans 
un nombre dtablx de regions. Ced ne laissait pas de place pour des 
informations ditailUes sur des pays situis au dek ^ cet horizon 
giogiaphique. Ced a obligi Jbo I^wlqd de les insurer dans le cha- 
picre sux la mer de Fan, bien que la connaissance des cigions slruies 
sur le haiu NU et dans l^Eiythrie n*eilt lien i faire avec l*expIoration 
des cdtes de la Mer Rouge, les informations sur ces contries ptovenant 
exclusivement du commerce et de rexploration continentales qui 
paxtaient de I’Egypte. Aussi voit-on que les cartes qui accompagnent 
le manuscrit utilisi d’lbn ^wkal n’en montrent aucune trace, sans 
doute parce que le type de ces cartes ne doncait pas Toccasion d*ajouter 
des regions nouvelles. 

Toujoufs e$t-U que les infotmatioos de ce genre ont le rodrite de 
rehausser notre admiration pour les giographes des 2e ec 3e slide 
de Plslam. Car, diji i certe ipoque, la giograpbie musulmane com¬ 
mence i montrer une trop grande tendance 4 $e perdre dans des 
giniralitis traditionnelles i Tigard des pays situis sur la piiiphine 
de TIsUm. 



AL-USHMUNAIN IN DEN ARABISCHEN QUELLEN 
DES MITTELALTERS *) 

Namf. Die Namensform il-UshmGflain ist die vorhcfrschende; 
jedoeh fiodet sich in einigen aiteren QuelJen auch al-UshmQn (Tbn 
Ru5ta) Oder UshmSn ofane Artikel (al-Khwarizml, Ibn YOmis). 
Dicse lemcre Form ist nach Va^tuc die richiige (I, 283); die voJks- 
tumiichc Aussprachc sei aber al-UshmOnaic im Dual. Die Rkhtig- 
keit dcr Dualendung wird hcstaiigt dutch den Bcfund der Papyri, 
welciie ein obeies uad ein untews UshmQa keanen; die liferarischen 
Quellen reden davon niche. Al-Kalkashandl sagt abet (HI, 399) dass 
die Stadt nach det etSfen Griindung dutch Ushmun ibn JUbcim 
zetstort wurde und dass nachhet eine ncue S«dt in det Nihe ^baut 
worden war. Eine Etinxierung an den Gricchischcn Namen Hermo- 
polis scheint bewahrt xu sein in einer Mitwilung des auf Namen 
des al-Mas^Qdi swhenden Mukhtofor dass dieser UshmOn 

auch eine Stadt gestiftet habe, welche wenigstens nach einer Hand- 
schrife dieses Werkes H-rm-zbfilis hiess ‘)- Dass als erster Vokal u 
zu lesen ist wird nur von gana wenigen Quellen ausdrucklich bezeugt; 
die Aussprache Ashmun scheint wenigstens litcraiisch nicht an- 
erkannt zu wetden. Es gibt aoch drei weiceie Orte namens UshmCin 
Oder Ushmum, nSmlich UshmOm Tanah im Norden des Deltas, 
UshmGm aJ-Dfutaisit (nach YakQt) im Delta, bstlich vom westUchen 
Niknn uad Datfit VshmUm, das nach al-Mairizi (ed. Wiet, III, 311) 
eben in det Nahe von al-Ushmtlnaiii lag, also wohj nach dieser 
Stadt benanni wordea ist, veil cs noch aedere Orte namens DarQf 
gab. AJ-Idrisi nennt die Stadt al-Ushmum*, was wohJ ein verschen ist. 


Gto^aphiseht Lap, Die Vercretct det astronomischen Geographie 
erwahaen einige Male die geographische Linge und Breite. Schon 
al-Khwarizml (DC. Jahrh.) gibt 57* long., 26* lat.; dieser Auror 
fuhrt die Stadt aicbi unter ihiem griechischtt Namen auf_wie er 


•) Dieser Anfeatz wurde 1930 geicbriebcn filr O. Roeder uad wird voraua- 
sicbtlich UDgefthf gldchzeieig encheiaeo in 1929-1939, hoaus- 

gegebto voa G. Roedet. 

4 G^graj>6ii it tEgypte Kairo 
1919 5.20. ^yird auch dmuf verwJesen, daw in einer atabiwhen Bewbeieuoc 
dcr Paehomiue-Vica dec Name des Stadt ais ArmObOlis craiiskribirc wird VeL 
AmaUt Musit Gutml, XVII, S- 676, 693. ^ 
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es oft macht, weiin « seine ptolemiischc Quelle zitiert sondein 
ais erst in iskmischet Zeit bekannt gewotdene Stadt \in»r ihrem 
mirteklterlicken Namcn. Weitere Angaben sind 57® long., 27* lat. 
(Ibn Yunus und det Rasm al-Ma^mitr nach Abu*i-Fid5), 56* long., 
26* lat. (al-BtriSoi) und 52® 45' long., 28* 30' lat. {Kit. nach 

Abii’l-Fida). Die Angaben schwanken daruber ob die Stadt dem 
zweiten oder dem dritten geographischen KJima zagehbrt. In der 
beschieibenden Geographie wird gelegentlich ihie Lage am west- 
lichen Niluftt im untcien §R'Id craiihnc (cin diittel Tagcreisc vom 
Nil entfernt nach Aba ’I-Fldl). Genauete Angaben fchlen gewChnlich. 
AJ-Bakri sagt sie liege 15 l^usakh’s toq Taba und 6 farsakh’s von 
Kahka (heufe K6mEs£aht). Bei Ibn yawfeal, det den Nillauf schildert, 
iiegt die Stadt zwischen MansSra im Suden und hn Notden, 
von beiden Often In einer Emfernung von zwei Poststtecken (band). 
Derselbe Autor bemerkt, dass am Nil ihr gegenuber die Stadt An^i 
(Antinoopolis) Uegt. Weiter sagt er „ihi gegenuber, links vom Nil, 
iiegt Bufit, wo det Kallf MarwSn get5tet wutde’^ Bu|ir, odex BG^ 
KGddis, lag abet ebenftUs am westUcheo NiJufet und betrachtUch 
weit nach Notden im keudgen Gebiet von Beni Su^. Diese Schilde- 
tung der Lage witd abet deutlichei dutch Heranziehung der Karte 
des Ibn ^wkal *), wo beide Cite ungef^ belm Aofang und beim 
Ende des Bab^ YOsuf liegen, was ihiet tatsficblichea Lage ziemlich 
genau entspricht. Beide Orte sind auch weitei in der Oberlieferung 
gevisseimassen verknupft, wie sparer dargetan weiden soli; al- 
f^atxinl (ungef. 1300) nennt sie zusammen mit Ansina als alte Stadte 
mlt andken Uberresten. Weiter gibt Ibn Hawkal an, dass von al- 
UshmGnain ein direkter Weg zu det grossen Oase fiihrte. Al-Iddsl 
sagt noch die Stadt sei cine halbe Tagereise von Munyat Ibn al- 
Kha|lb (jetzt Minia) entfernt. Btwas wie elne topogtaphische Be- 
schreibung ist in keinet Quelle zu finden. 

Bidtuiung dsr Stadt. In islamischer Zeir ist al-Ushmunaia immer dne 
kleine Stadt gewesen, obschon man nocb weiss, dass sie ftuher eine 
der bedeutendsten Stadte Aegyptens war. Sie war gut bevdlkeiC imd 
uxBgeben von Palmenhainen und Saatfeldem. Besonders berumt war 
ihre Leinenklefdetgewetbsamkeit, welcbe einer besdmmten Gattung 
denNamenushmunigegeben zu haben scheint; diese Gattung wurde 
auch anderswo hetgestellt (m Buchaia nach al-MakdisI, S. 324). 


VerfiffiuKlieht gegenUbet S. 133 meloer Ibn ERvkd-Ausgabe. L eidea 1938. 
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Meistens wird die Stadt genannt aU Hiuptort einct der kura’s oder 
Distfikte in die Aegyptec bis Endc det Fattmidemeit veticilt war. 
Sie war der Sitz eines miiitacschen Befehlshabeis (‘vall al-^cb, nach 
al-KindT), vf%s wohl aach zasammenhing mit der Anvesenheit von 
unruhigen arabiichen Stamen in der Umgebung; dicse Araber 
behauptecen Abstammvmg voa AbS JSlib vmd von den Umayyaden 
land waieci gdagect in der Gegend von Daidja im westUchen Ge* 
bi^e ^). Die kQra von aI-U$hmflnain -war im Norden begtenzt von 
der von al-Bahnasi und im Suden von der von ManfalQ^. In der 
nach-Fadmidischen Provinzeinteilung blieb aUUahmunain der Name 
einet grosseien Provinz mit 103 DorTsbezirken (nach dem Kadastcr 
des al<NS$ir in XXV. Jahzh. bei Ibn al-Dji'Sn). Jedoch muss zu dieeer 
2eit die Bedeutong des Hauptones, und der Gegend im AUgemeinen^ 
allmahlig zuriiekgegangen eem; vieUeicht schon seit doer Plundetung 
der Doi&r in der Umgegend von Beduinen, die im Jaht 415/1024 
statrfand *) und sdt ciner grossen Schlacht im Jahre S62/1166/7 
zTOschen dem Visii Shlvarund den ayxischen Tiuppen des Shitkuh *). 
Jedenfalis kommt im XTV. Jahrh, auch der Name al-T^awiya (von 
Tabs) auf £dr die Provioz *). Wdl die Stadt auf dem westlichen Nilufer 
lag, zog sie auch sonst nicht die Aufmerksamkeit gelegentlicber 
Rdsenden auf sich, v?ic N£§ii-i Khusraw und Iba Djubaii. Ibn 
aber, der in 1326 von Munyat Ibn al-Khadb nach Mawlavrl 
(Mellawi) teiste, und also an al-UshmOnain vorQbergekommen sein 
muss, erv4hnt der Stadt mit keinem Wort. Auch weitei wird sie 
voo Geographen wenig genannt. Spater ist sie dmo in Bedeutung 
'(iberflugdt worden von al-Bahnasa und noch spiter von Minia. 

Anheok^ tad U^ndarUehe CticUsbU. Von al-UshoiQnain wird 
nicht, V7ie von so vielen anderen Stidten Aegyptens gesagt, dass es 
dort Ubeneste von aiten Tempeln (barbfi) gebe; nur Abu ‘l-PidI 
ertvShnt die Anwesenheit von bcaibeiteten SSulen, und al-yairani, 
der von ihr gusammen mit An$ini und Bu^ spricht, sagt dass es 
dort antike Ubetbleibsel gibe. Die alte Herrlichkdt der Stadt isr 
abet in der Tradition lebendig geblieben, indem diese die Griindung 
der Stadt dem Ushmtin (oder Ushmun) zuschreibt, der mit seinen 


») al-MalffW, «d, Viet. IV, 134. 

*) C. H. Becker, BeHrap Gisebifift A^yptain tmitr dam hUm, Stfusbuig 
1902, 1, 55, 73, 74, eacb ai-Mu»bbiU. 

*) al-Makrfsi. ed. I. 338. 

The Psdl AlUh al<^mad uod al-l^kashaedf, ZU, 398. 
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drei Brudem ljuftarim, Atrib §a das ganze Gebiet voo Misr 
unter sich vcrt^ten. Es gibt zwd Terschiedene Ttadibon^n, derwi 
cine die Bnider zu Sohneu des Mi§r, Sohn des Bai^r, Sohn von 
Ham» Sohn von NGh ^oah) macht, wahiend die andere zroschec 
Mi§f und 810 noch den IJliftim einschiebt. Das von TJshmOn 
hertschteGebictwat die nbidliche H^te Ober-Aegyptcns, von 
(Coplos) bis Manf (Memphis). In dem schon oben exv^hnfen Wetke 
MsMtafar al-*Adj^ih »), dessen Inhalt im grossen und ganzen mit 
dcm oft von aUMalfiiz! aitierfen Wexk des Ibn W54if-Shih uberein* 
stimmt, werden die Reglerungen der oachsintAutlichen K5nige 
Aegypicns bcschrieben, nuf dass dorc die viet genannten Btudesr ais 
Ahnhcfren von vier nach einander tegierenden Dynastien aufgdubrt 
wetden, die zusutunen etwa 3000 Jahre legieit haben soUen. Dies 
f(ih« zu ganz unmdglichen chronologischen Verhalinissen, \relche 
den Gedaoken nahelegen, dass die legendarischen Gescbichtstiber- 
Ucferung verschicdcac Dynasdeo, die in Wirklichkeit zum Teil 
zugleicherzeit regiert haben, nacheinander ansetzt*). So ist es mog- 
lici, dass in det Ubediefcning uber Ushmun ooch eine dunkle Kunde 
von den Taten eines alten Phatao bewabrt geblieben ist. Al-Makilzl 
gibt noch, nach Orosius, die Notir, dass UshmOn ibn IGbc der 
erste Konig von Agypten war, det zur Zeit des Sirudj (Sargon?), 
n.l. 2905 Jahie nach der Wtschbpfong oder 663 Jahre nach der 
Sintflut regiert haben soil Die obenerwahnte legendarische Ge- 
schichtsschieibung lasst Ushmun 800 oder 830 Jahre regierco; die 
vier weiteren Kbnige seiner Dynastie zusammen noch nicht 100 Jahre. 
Nachdem er 600 Jahre regiert hatce, fiel das Volk der ‘Ad in Aegypten 
ein, behetfschte das Land 90 Jahie und zog dana welter nach Arabien, 
wahrend Ushmfln wiedet Hetrscher wurde. 

Ushmun hatte den Wunsch dauemde Werke zu schafftn- Br grUndete 
die Stadt al-UshmOnain, die damals eine Lingc und Brdte von 12 
Mdlcn hane *). Auch bauie er die Stadt Angina, mit viclen Bau- 
werken, am gegenuberliegenden Nilnfer. Nach der koptischen Ober- 
lieferung machte er einen untetirdischen Gang von al-UshmOnain 
nach Angina fiir seine Tochter, damit diese den dordgen Son n en- 
tempel besuchen konnten; dicser Gang war am Fussboden, and den 


») UbwBeia too Carra de Viua, fAMif dtf Pah» 1912, 

*) VgL die Note in WJet's Malfxlzl-Ausgabe, HI, 3^35. 

•) al'MakrZsi, ed, Wiet, IV, 133-4. 

*) Id., m, 42. 
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Wfindcn und oben mit dicken Marmoi gepflasten *). Am Tor roa 
al-Ushmuaaia madate ct cine silberne Gans, welch« schrfe and mit 
dea Fliigeln schlug, wena ein Fremder die Stadt beueten wollte •). 
Wdter baute ct die Stadt UtrScis ®); dicsc Namensform ist vielleicht 
dne Korrupdon fiir H-rm-zbMs, was sich, wie oben gesagt, in einer 
Handschnft dcs Mukhtajar finder. Dann noch ein e Stadt am Fuss 
dc5 Gebifges, wddie die „ Stadt dcr Zauberer (der Pdester)” genannc 
wdrdc- Diese Stadt hatte vier Pfortea aach den Tier Wiadrichtuagen, 
dber denea je das Bild eines Adlers, dnes Stietes, ernes Ldwen und 
eines Hundcs sicb bcfend; in den Bildem waten sprechende Geister, 
wdche den Frcmden den Zutritt zu der Stadt erlauben Oder ver- 
wcigcm koonteo. Bd der Stadt war dn vom Nilwasser ujnspuitet 
Tuim, der an jedem Wocheniag ein jedesmal anders geftrbtes Lichc 
ausstrahlte, und im Nilwasser scbwammcii ftirbige Flsche. Welter 
war diese Stadt umgeben von Stamen mit Affeakopfen *). Schliesslich 
wild dem Ushman noch der Bau einer „Wurderstadt” zugcschrieben, 
und, nach einer gewissen Oberlieferung, sogar der Stadt ‘Ain Shams 
(Heliopolis), obgleich die Griindung dieset Stadt auch auf Namen 
eines anderen legendarischen Konigs stcht ®). Es wird weicet be- 
richtet, dass Ushman mit ferbigen Glasplatten vcrsehene Sitze 
(madjaJis) im Nil angelegt habe*) und dass es zu seiner Zeil viele 
Schlacgea gab, welche man fing um von ihrem Flcisch Heil- und 
Zaubermittcl zu machea; spiter warden diese Schiangen durch 
Zauberkunst in das „Schlangental” in der dstUch von Alesaadcen 
liegenden Gegend von Lubiya und Marakiya versetzt ’). Nach seinem 
Tod baute man fur UshmQn ein Mausoleum (aSvriis) am Rande der 
Stadt al-UshmOnain; hier wurde er zusammen mit grossen SchStzen 
und Wundersachen begraben, darunier tausend Gefasse mit Drogen 
fur verschiedcne Zweckej seia Name wurde auf dem GebSode ge- 
schrieben und cio Talisman daruber gesctzt um den Zutdtt ru ver- 
wehien ®). In seiner Zext wurde auch die Stadt al-Bahnas5 gebaut. 

Auch die chiistliche Tradition, wie sic vorli^t im um 1174 ge- 


Id., O, 43: IV, 132; tcD stebt allefdings aieht, dass der Gang 

naeb Ansicd, aoodera nacb der NUmttndune fUKrte. 

>) Id., TV, 133. 

•) Id., m, 42. 

*) I<L, m, 42. 

‘) Id-. HI. 43. 

•) Id., in. 43. 

Id., IV, 133. 

•) Id., ni. 43. 
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schiiebenea Buch des Aba SiU^ (bessec Iba Ma^Sld) ubez EGichea 
und Klostet in Aegypten *) und Im jtkobitbchen Synuxaire*), weus 
ecwas 7on al-Ushmuoain zu eiz&hlcQ. Dec MeesiaB kam wSluend 
seines Aufenthalts in Aegypten mit seiner Mutter von Basta nach al- 
Ushmuoain; uber dec Scadt stand als Talisman cine P&rdescatue au£ 
vier Saulen, welche als dec Messias kam KerabHel und zecbtach: 
fiinf Kamele, die dorr den Messias bedcangten, v/uiden in Stein vcr- 
wandelt*)- Im Kitchenbuch des Aba Salih wkd al-UshmOnain 
identifiziert mit Kleopatris *)» obgleich nach dee koptischen Patriac- 
chengeschichte ^ diesec Ort vielmehi als Todesore des Kalifen Macwan 
genannt witd, also mit dem schon genannten Bu$lr Idendsch i$C. 
Die Gnindung von al-Ushmunain wild jedoch in dec koptiscHen 
Obeelieferung auch dec Kleopatta zugeschiiebec *}. Auch dies weiat 
auf die schon oben angedeucete Tatsache, dass in den spSteren Uber- 
iieferwig die S^te al-Ushmunain und Basic Kueldis gewissecmassen 
vexknupfc sind. 


Chtrfhtsand Monasitritti/t Sgjpl, Qbecs. voa Bvem and Butler, Oxford 1896. 
*) Patrol»p9 OriMalif XVI. 

•) Auch MaterH ed. Wiet. XV, 101 u. 133- 
*) Bvetrs u. fiuder, S. 221. 

*) PaimUffA OrienfalU V, $. IW. 

*} MaspiM u. Wiee, MaUriofiify $. 20, wo auch auf Quatremire, Mtmcire wr 
PBiypft, Paris 1811, 1, 494 vervieseo wird. 



LA HTTfiRATURE GfiOGRAPHIQUE CLASSIQUE 
DBS MUSULMANS *) 

Les „giographes arabes” figutent en asscz bornic place dans This- 
toire de la giographie. La piriode utile de leur activirt s’^tend dc 
I’an 800 environ i I*an 1300 de notre ire, ec les donnies multiples ec 
vaiiies que zxous leur devons vienaent done combler la lacunc qui 
existe entre Jes derniers reprisentants de la gdographie classique, ct 
la renaissance de l*intir6t pratique pour la giographie dans l*Europe 
de la fin du rooyen Sge. U s’en faut de beaucoup que cette lacuae soic 
entiirement combine par lea Musulmans: leur activity commence en 
effec tiop tard, et leur orientation est d'ailleurs trop unilatdrale pour 
qu’il puisse en itre afnsi. On s’ea rend compte surcout lorsqu’on 
a’efibrce de suivte chronologiquement un seul objet d*investigation 
dans les sources disponiblea. Mais lorsqu’on tSche d’appridcr ces 
donnics dans leur propre contexte culturel et hiatorique, on aequiert 
i’lmpression que, pricisemcm par son orientation diffdrente, la littd- 
rature giographique musulmane reprisente une riche ct ftconde 
contribution i notre connaiasance de la gdographie du moyen ige, 
et fouxnit i la mithodologie de la science ea gdniial un sujet d’ieu^ 
intdressant. 

Le present article a pour objet d’esquisser prAciadment TespcLt 
gdnAral qui domine la littAramre gAographique dassique des Musul- 
mans, de dAcetminer les points dc vue auxquels $c sont placAs ces 
auteurs pour entiepteadre la description des pays et dcs peuples, 
dans le cadre de ieux idAologie musulmane, et de dAcrire aussi, 
autant que fiiire se peut, ?Avolution de leurs mAtbodea, ainsl que le 
but qu’ils out atteint de cette £ajon. Nous n’avons done pour objet 
pas tant une AnoroAration de noma d’auteurs et de leurs ouvrages — 
cela a AtA feit i plus d’une reprise d’une fapon gAnAtale ou dAtaillAe 

•) Traduction intAgrale pax J. Ryelcmim d’on article paru sous le line: Dt 
klcssitkt HtUntiatr d$r daos T^djebri/t poh bit NUWW/ri 

A<i9iri,ktkmMg Ctn^istbop {Amsterdam), 2c sdtie, 49 (1942). p. 

‘) M. Reinaud, Intr^thit nhUralt A U Gkpap^ iti Oriataux (premiirc 
partie de La Ckffap^t ^Abouifi^, Paris 1848); M. J. de Go^e, Bvagf m<k- 
imr ii AraUsebt Ctoffafm. daos le Tgds^ift von bet NidfrUndseb Aor^ 
riikskmdii Ctnontxbap. 1 (1874), p. 190-199; J. H. Krame«, article Djotbr^ji 
daaa A tiilam. 
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— qu*une mtcoductloc i ThUtoire interne de h science g^ogxaphique 
de risl&m. Ce sujet a d^i exanun^ dans diveises enqu^es de 
detail, mais il ne pent encore fitre question — loin de li — d'cntie- 
ptendre sur cecte mati^ une ^tude complete au point de vue de la 
philologic et de l^toire de la culture. 

Ja g^ographe musubnan Ic mieux connu de la science oeddentale 
cst al-IdrUI (f 1156). Son oeuvie est longtemps rest6e la scule pour 
laquclle on disposit d’une traduction comply '); elle attirait de plus 
Tattention parce qu’elle dtait accompagn6e d’une sdie de catces qui, 
miscs bout i bout, fotmaient une carte comply du monde» du type 
de edie de Ptol6mee. Al'IdxIsi est certainement un auceut extrSinc- 
ment important, m^s au point de vue de la g6ographie atabe son Uvre 
ne pent plus tee appel6 „classique”. Les manifestations lea plus vi- 
vantes de la coonaissance g6ogtaphique en Islam appardeonent aux 
9e et lOe sifecles, ^poque qui constitue par ailleurs la pdriode classxque 
pour d’autces branches de k liti^rature arabe. Nous allons a>dessous 
tenter de cacact^riser les traditions qui, jusquk la pdtiode classique^ 
oot contdbue i le gen^ des prindpaux ouvrages gtegraphiques. 
Pour ne pas trop dlargir la mati^re, on ne dira que peu de choses de 
k piriode posterieure. Certains ouvrages g^ogtaphiques trte etendus, 
<c importants, ont ceites vu le jour dans les sidles posc^rieurs, mais 
ces ouvrages sonc tous, dans une mesute plus ou moini grande, des 
compilations, et n’auraient jamais pu ^re Merits sans les fondetnents 
qui ont dtd places dans le premier dge d’or de k civilisatioa musulmane. 

Dans k Utt^ratuce musulmane prise dam son ensemble, I’drude de 
k gdographie n’occupe pas une pkee importante i cause de roden- 
tation rta^donneUe de k litc^rature. On salt que le nombre d’ouvtages 
dcrits par des Musulmans est extrteiement dlev6; une sentence 
attribute au Propbte ddckre que I’encre utilisde pour k diffusion 
de la science est tout aussi pr^deuse que le sang versd par les tdmoins 
de k foi. Mais la science vis6e id est la sdeoce religieuse ou cora- 
nique, done le but est de rdpandre la conoaissance de ce qu’AUah 
veuc que fassent et pensent ses serviteurs. EUe condste non seulement 
1 multiplier le texte du Com, mds aussi i mettic par 6cric les sentences 
•et les aaes du Prophte, et i teproduire les opinions des autoritds 
du monde des savants concemant k portic des tcKes du Cotan 
<t des sentences du Ptopbte, pour ddifier Ic systteie d’une morale 


A. Jtuben. La (S^ographit d'Bdfiti, FazU l$36-40. 
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et d’ane dogmadque auxquelles tous sent soumis. Jamals cett« coq 
ceptiOD du viriwble but de la redaction d*ou7iage$ — Ic ..Livre” par 
excellence demeurant toujouK le Coran — o'a complfttement dispani 
dans la litt^ture dassique musulmane. Tout icrit doit commencer 
pax les mots: >,Au com d’Allah, le Cldment Mis6ricotdieux” — qui 
intfoduisent d'ailleurs, 4 une exception piis, chacune des soutates 
du Coxao apris quoi quelques ligaes prodament d^unc fejon 
vaxlie i Tinfim la louange d*Allah ec de son Measager. Non settlement 
la Uttteitufe, mais mArw touies les manifestations cultutelles, ainsi 
que Tart musulman, vivent en vertu et pat la gr4ce de cette exaltation 
de roeu7« d’AUah, et de la conduice des serviteurs dWlah dans la 
„ route bien frayfe". Toutes les autres expressions d’int^ret humain, 
et toutes les inspirations cr6atfices restent subordonndes i cette 
exigence. La litteratuce n*a jamais voulu donner une place convenable 
k des genres littdraires tels que le drame ou le roman, pas plus qu’une 
peiature musulmane ind^pendante ait jamais pu $e ddvelopper. On 
doit en fait s’^conner de ce que deux si^es i peine apr^ Mahomet 
des ouvxages consaerds i la description des pays aient vu !e jour: 
les raisons de ce feit sercat signaldes plus loin; mais 11 ne faut pas ou* 
blier que la liitdrature gdographique ae teoic jamais compidtement sa 
ddpendance i I’dgaid de la suprdmatie absolue d'Aliah sur les Musul* 
mans, sea sexTiteurs qui lui sont soumis. Un auteur gdographique ne 
manquera pas de dtet un passage du Coxan qui seraic traction* 
nellcment mis en rapport avec une ville ou une rdgion qa*il ddexit, 
ni de feirc appel i une sentence du Piophdte qui confixrQCfait d’uxie 
cenaine xnatiidre une thdorie gdographique qu'il propose. 

Malgrd cela, la description classique des pays ne paitidpe pas k 
la haute esdme done jouit la littdratuxe religieuse. Une des plus graves 
consdquences en est que ies manuscrits de la plupait des ouvrages 
gdographiques scat copids avec beaucoup moins de soia que ceux 
qui sc rapporlent aux sdeaces du Cotan ec de la Tradition du Pro- 
phdte. Pout ces demiers en efict, la coxisdence mdme des copistes les 
indtait k suivte minutieusement leur moddlc, ftodis que le copiste 
d^ 2 n ouvrage dtranger aux sdences coranlques ne pensile devoir se 
prdoccupet que da prince qui Jai donnait son travail, et dont 
but dtait souvent d’tcquto Pouvrage pour sa bibliothdque, sans 
qu*il y jette lui-mdme jamais un seul coup d^ocil. Cette attitude se 
vddfie d’aiUeurs poux ies .xnanuscrits d’ouvtages consaetds k des 
sdences autres que ies sdences coraniques, telles que lliistoiie, b 
philosophic, lea mathdmatiques et ralchunie. Une telle Idgdrctd envers 
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la tradition dt$ soutccs devait avoir dej consequences desascreuses 
pour la transmission exacte de noms geographiques peu connus^ 
surtout dans rdcrifure arabe dont rant de letcres se ressemblenc et oe 
$e disiinguent entre elies que pat U nombre et la position des points 
voyelles. Pout ne dtet qu*uxi exetnple: la Mer Noire est connue par 
les geographer atabes tatdi^s sous le seul nom de Niush> qui n’est 
autre qu^une lecture erronee, et vocalisee etionemcnt, de Buatus, 
c*c8^i-dite le nom grec PanfoJ ) Heuseusemcnt, certains copistes ont 
eu asscz de flair philologique et de conscience pour coiriger, dans la 
mesurc du possible, ies £autes qu’iJs trouvaient dans leurs manuscrits. 

Les queJques caracteristiques que nous venons d’evoquerconcemanc 
factivite geograpKique des auteurs musulmans se veiiiieot aussi en 
partie pour I’activite du monde chrdtien du moyen age dans ce do- 
maine. Dans TEurope d’alors, I’enidition, gdograpbique, hdtitiexe 
des auteurs de la An de I'dpoque classique, se txouvait, elle aussi, 
sous Pinduence de la doctrine souveraine et de I’iddologle de I’Egllse. 
Les savants auteurs de traits gdographiques, tels qu’lsidore de Sd> 
ville, ritlandais DicuiJ, TAnglais B^e le Vicdiable, et d’autres, 
dcaient des reUgieiut, qui ^crivaient Hans leur monastiie. La dlAllreace 
est toutefois que I’dtude de la gdographie dans le moyen &ge chr^en 
a produit bien peu de oeuf, dans les pesants exposes qui lul ^ent 
consactis, tandis que dans la llttSrature musulmane se ditoule une 
image d^un nouveau monde, attirante de vie et de fraicheur. Cette dif¬ 
ference s*explique en gdnerai par le fait qu’aux environs de I’an POO la 
civilisation musulmane etaic bien plus jeune et dynamique que la civi¬ 
lisation chredenne; elle se degageait predsdment d’un long stade 
recepdf qui lui avait foumi un riche apport spirituel de rOrient (Perse 
et Inde), et de POccidenc (Grice), apport dont nous predscrons ultd- 
rieurement Pampleur en ce qui conceme la connaissance de la gdo- 
gtaphie. Un second element de cette diAiexence reside dans le fait que 
les auteurs musulmans d’ouvrages gfograpbiques n'etaient pas des 
moines qui avaient tenonce au monde, niatj; des gens plus ou moins 
erudits, qui avaient parcouru de vaster regions du monde musulman, 
et aliiaient I’esprit pratique au desit d’augmentei leurs ptopres connais- 
sances et celles des auctes. Us consdtutaieot done un type d’homrues 
tout different de celui des moines du moyen ige, et doivent etre 
compares aus grander Agores, avides de savoit, de Tepoque de la 
Renaissance. 

Nous ne sommes informes de la personnalite et de U vie de la pin- 
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part des auteurs d’ouvtages g^ographiques ^ue par les gudques 
ifidicatioRS quails nous en donnent dans leurs propres ouvrages — 
ce qui prouve quails n*6taient c6l^bre$ ni de Icur vivant ni par la 
suite. Us apparcenaient toute£ois d’une fa^on g6n6rale au monde des 
savants, du fait qu*Us 6taien.t versds dans la science xeligieusc de I'ls- 
1am; ce qui expHque aussi I’amtude inteliectudle typique des Musul- 
mans, que noos avons dvoqude plus haut. Mais la classe des savants 
musulmans n'dtait pas — U s’en faut de beaucoup — aussi dioigndc 
du monde que les moinea chrdtieos. Les savants musulmans avaient 
coufume de beaucoup voyager: ricn, que \t devoir tcligicux du 
badjdj, oupdlexinage i la Mecque, en indtait ddji beaucoup i udiiset 
les nombreuses possibilitds de voyage en petites ou gtandes caravanes. 
tJne autre raison impojtante de voyager dtaic „Ia recherche de la 
sdence”, par laquelle on entendait avant tout la visire i de grands 
savants rdpiitds, qui possddaient des traditions authentiques concer- 
nanc les sentences et les actions du Ptoph^, aHn de pouvoic trans- 
mettre ce$ traditions sous le nom de ces autorit^. Mais une autie 
^science’*, dans un sens plus la^e, se r6peodait de certe fapon dans 
le monde musulman- Les savants voyageurs — ou peuc-^e poutrait- 
on parler plus exactement d’.^ntcUectuels” voyageurs — itaient 
aussi de grands lecteurs, qui avaient accis, de par leut situation, i 
des bibliochdqucs paifois considerables, que des princes ou des per- 
sonnages de haut rang avaient consdeudes pour eax>mdmes, ou 
fonddes pour Pusage public. Ceuz qm s’intdressaient i la gdogra- 
phie dtaienc ainsi en mesure de prendre connaissaace de manuscrits 
de leurs devanders en la macidre: e'est par li uniquement que se erda 
une tradition sdendfique plus ou moins ferme. La consideaiioo de 
manuscrits tevdtait, avant rimpdmerie, uoe importance d’autanc 
plus grande que les ezemplaires d*un m&me ouvrage pouvaient 
considdrablement difTdrer, par suite des copies successives. 

Pout leurs besoins personnels, qiu dtaient vraisemblablement rd- 
duits, les gdographes ambulants ddpendaient surtout des faveurs des 
princes et des hauts dignitaires, ausquels d'ailleurs ils dddlaient 
souvent leurs oeuvres. Mais aussi — comme il apparaic sa/foamment 
dans leurs ouveages — ils subvenaient i leurs besoms en jouant un 
role dans le commerce, en taot que commer^ants particuliers, ou 
comme reprdsentants d’un gros comxner 9 ant. La Uttdrature gdogra- 
phique y a gagnd en valeur, parce que diffdrents ouvrages tdmoignent 
d’un grand intdrdt pour tout ce k quoi les commer^ants attachaient 
de I’importance; aussi bien la nature et I’importance des prodults 
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(Ju sol et de Tindustiie d^one rdgion doniide, qoe les condltloos de 
commerce cc de transport qui, suivant les rdgioas, favorisaicnt ou 
freinaient les ^changes commerciam:. On a mSme dans un cas 
I’lmprcssion qu’un auteur fait sdemment de la idclame pout un 
article de comoacrce, qu’il tentait vtaisemblablemenc de r^pandre. 

Du fait que nos auteurs appartenaient i la classe des intellectuels 
libres, on pcut determiner leor provenance sodale. Ils appartenaient 
4UX citds florissantes qui dtaient n^cs ducant les premiers siedcs de 
rislam dans les tcrcitoires des andennes civilisations: Syrie, Iraq, 
Perse occidcntalc, Perse otientale (Khorasan), Turkestan, Egypte, 
Afrique du nord, Espagne. Dans ces diifirentes viUcs; Damas, 
Bagdad, Hamadhan, Is^khr (pr^ de Persdpolis), Balkh, Bukhara, 
FustSt (ie vieux Caite), Kairouan, Cotdoue, s*6tait ddvcloppde unc 
culture intellectuelle musulmane, orient6e dans la mime direcdon, 
ec dont les tdmoins avaient eu la meme Education et ceconnaissaiem 
les m^mes valeurs spiritiielles. Toutefois, la partie orientale du terri- 
tolrc musulman avait au lOe si^cle une certains supdrloritd; ce n’est 
que plus tard que I’Egypte, PAfrique du nord et I’Espagne se mireat 
i contribucr activement i la promotion de la culture. Quant i PAtabie 
meme, son tcrcitoite avait ccssd depuis Jongtemps d'etre fdcond au 
point de vuc intcllectuel, i Texcepiion dc la region du Yemen qui 
produisit encore au ddbut du lOe si^cle un des plus grands auteurs 
gdographiqucs: al-Hacidlni. 

Cette esquisse de I’infrastrucmre sodale de la Httdrtture gtogra- 
phique doit encore itre compldtde pat un coup d’odl jecd sot les 
condldons politiques. A Pdpoque que nous eovisageons ici plus 
pftrdculiitemenc, les institutions politiques i Pdchelon national avuent 
<6di le pas dans une large mesure i ceiles de la communautd religieusc 
de I’Islam. Les Musulmans pensaient avoir atwint Piddal d’une com- 
munautd unique, sacs disdnetton de race, de langue ou d^otigine, 
unic sous I'dgide d*un chef voulu par la loi d* Allah, Ic Callfe ou Imim. 
Sans doute, on n^deaii p>as d'accord sur la personne de ce chef, 
puisque les Chiites revendiquaient cette dignitd pour un descendant da 
cousin cc gendre du Prophitc, ‘AH, mais du moias la structure poli¬ 
tique, telle qu’elle ezisrait dans la th^oiie qui en fixait les normes, 
pouvait passer pour parfaite. C’est pourquoi le feit que les Califes 
de Bagdad n’eurcnt pradquement plus d’auiorit^ i pardr de Pan 930 
environ, et que des princes de dynasties fraJehemeat venues au pouvoir 
en Orient et en Oeddeot ddtenaient i ce moment le pouvoir militaite 
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et fiscal, n’a cm qu’une importance secondaire. Las frontiires de ccs 
dynasties ^taient d’ailleurs sans cessc sujettes k de grands changements; 
de graodes viUcs bien connues, tellcs que Basra en Iraq, ou Ispahan 
en Perse, oat ^^uemment changd de mains i la suite de querelles 
dynastiques. Les operations militaires occaslonn6es par ces disputes 
n^avaient qu’une incidence locale, ei ne causaient pas grand dommage, 
tout au conCraite de la vague de guerres destructriccs qui ravagea 
les pays de l*est lors de la venue dcs Mongols au 13e slide. Cest 
poucquoi la structure politique transitoire d'unc rtgion nc prend pas 
plus de place, dans I’intirit des giographes dassiques, que les pro- 
duits du sol, les mooevaies en cours, la chert6 des vivres ou les ten* 
dances hitidques de la population. 

La natioflalitd des auteurs n^avait pas non plus grande importance. 
Durant les premiers slides, Tarabe italt la seule langue dans laquelle 
des ouvrages itaient cotnposis, mime si leuxs auteurs itaient origi- 
naires de terdtoires iraniens, aramieos ou nord-afdcalns. Cette situa* 
tion a quelque peu dvolud par la suite, avec i'apparition, au lie 
slide, de pair avec une conscience nationale peisane grandissantc, 
d’adaptations persanes d’ouvrages de la littiratucc giographique. 

Mais Ja rialiti politique de nsiam icait d’un intirit pripondirant 
pout ies giographes musulmans dassiques. £n dehors de leurs 
considirations giographiques ginirales, leur premier but dealt do 
foumlt une description de I'„empire de Hslam”, par lequel ils cncen- 
daient tous les temtoiies qui appartenaieni thdoriquement au Califat 
des Abbassides, et settouvaienc sousle sceptre de dynasties musulmans. 
Cette conception ripond i h distioctioa itablie par la loi musulmane 
cncie Ic „tenitoire de I'lslam” d'une part, et le „territoire de guerre”, 
avec lequel aucune pak durable ne peuc intervenlr aussi iongtemps 
quqi n’est pas soumis complitement au chef de la communauti 
musulmane. La liroiiadoa des giographes arabes aux seuls pays is* 
lamiqucs ripond davancage, pour bcaucoup d’entie eux, i un pro¬ 
gramme itabli, conforme 4 la conception rcligieuse que nous avons 
caraciirisie plus baut, qu*4 une rielle limitation de leur intirit, De 
plus, bien que d’apris son origine la science giographique des 
musulmans ne soit pas purement musulmane, le ddvdoppemeot de 
I’histoiie dtait responsabic de ce qu'au lOe slide les Musulmans 
intellectuels avaient en £ait uq horizon giographique qui ne dibotdait 
pas de beaucoup les pays o^l ITslam avait triomphi: on ne savaic que 
peu ou prou de I’Europe chritienne, et on en paralt mime pas avoir 
soup^onni qu'il y avait 16 ua ensemble de puissances politiques « 
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culturelles. On trouve sur une carte dc cette 6poquc la remarque 
suivante au sujct 4u nord-ouest de TEuxope: „Dao$ c«s territoirts 
habltCQt diffirents peuples dont le langage ext diiT^reat de cdui de 
leute voisins, mais qox virtai c6te i c6te tpalgrd leut diversity. Les 
un$ apacticnnent au souvecain des Kum (I’empereut de Byzance), 
les autre$, du moinx le$ principaux et les plus nombreux de ces peuples, 
ne lui obdissent pas; mai$ tous se trouvent en commucucatiOQ avec 
Ivu. Leur religion est la religion chrdtienne*’. Leur connaUsance de 
TEmpire Byzantin, ct sunout de I’Asie Mineurc, 6tait plus ddtaillde, 
surtout k cause des nombreuses guerros et des incursions dans cette 
region, lls avaient aussi une ccnnaissance pardculi^ de la Russie 
mdcidionale, et du terntoixe de la Volga, 0 ^ les Bulgares farent plus 
ou molns islamisds au lOe sitele, et oil assez bkn de Musulmaas 
veoant du sud Went dcabUs pour le commerce. La Chine et Tlnde 

k ^exception de Sind, la vall6e de nndus conquise vets 700 par les 
Musulmans — $e tcouvaient pratiquement en dehors de leur sphere 
d'int^ret- lU marquent toutefois un intdrAt plus net pour les pays 
ndgres du sud de TEgypte et du Sahara. 

Ces coostatations nUmpUquent pas que la connaissacce gdogra- 
phiquerdelle, dans les pays de Hslam, dtait aussi idduice qu’on pourcait 
en ioftrer de cc qui pededde. Dans I’Ocdan Indien, au 3e sidcle de 
rislam, des matins musulmans avaient pdndcrd fort loin dans rArchi> 
pel des Endes orieocales, ec ils connaissaient les ports de la Chine et 
du Japon. Leur coanaissance des cdtes des pays cbxdtiens de la Md- 
diterrande doit, elle aussi, avoir dtd plus dtendue qu’on ne poorrait 
ie croire d'apxds les oeuvres littdraires. Mils routes ces donndes 
si prddeuses pour nous ne parvenaient gdndralecaent pas encore au 
niveau intellectuel auquel les auteurs le plagaient par ctadition ^). 
En plus de la limitation que leur imposait plus ou molns inconsdem- 
ment leur ocentation religieuse, iJs dtaient rapidemenc tombds sous 
le coup d’une tradition d^drudits, qui leur interdisait de pteodre 
connaissance de toute information qui n^dtait pas acquise d'une £a 90 a 
acceptable pour des savants. A cec dgacd, on pouriait done continuer 
la compazaison avec I’drudicfon monasdque dans les pays chrdtiens. 

L*aoteur al-Makdisi, qui detivit peu avant I’an 1000 son cdldbre 
ouvrage gdographique *), consdeue un exemple dloquent de cette acu- 

Ufi texre du lOe siicle, qui ddedt des voyages cn Orient, a M dditd avec 
trtduedon par van der Lith, ZJrrt Ju tatrvfiUu fJTidi, Leyde 186^6. 

*) Deiudame Edition de ce wxn par M. J, de Goeje, dans le tome HI de 2s 
£0k/MUfa) C{t9ff4piarvm) Aifabiarm}, Leyde 1906. 1^ dibut d'une traduction 
aoglsise par Kanking et A 200 a paru dans la Biblhlhtta Indsfe^ Calcutta 169?‘1910. 
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tude traditiODaUste que noos tcqoqs de signaler. Dans son chapitie 
sax le$ Qiexs, ii s’occupe tout d’aboxd de la giaade xner odentale, 
gui baigne U$ c6tes d’Arable. Au cours de $e$ xechetches dans diflli- 
ixctes biblioth^ues, il iTiit constatd que le$ cartes dtablies pour cettc 
mer dilKraient consid^ablement entce elles, du fait que ccrcaincs 
la lepr^sentaient sous la forme d’un oiseau> et d’autres sous la forme 
d*uQ manteau. II declare d'autie pan avoir parcouru au moins 2000 
farsakh^) dans cetce met, en compagnic de navigateuts cxpdrimentes, 
qu’il a interroges sur ses voies ct ses limites. II avait vu que ccs marins 
possedaient certains ecrits — il ne va pas jusqu*i leuc fiairc l^honneur 
de les appeler „livres ’'; detaient des sones de manueJs de navigation — 
dont Us tiraient leux connaissance, et auxquels ils $e fiaient. Notre 
auteur avait soigneusement ^tudid ces Merits, ct les avait compares 
avec les cartes qu’il avait r^uciies- Un jour, il se troavaic assis sur le 
tivage d*Aden en compagnie d*un certain AbO *AIi ibn Hiiim, un 
important marchand et navigateur. Ce dernier lui demanda ce qui le 
tendait soudeux, sur quoi al*MakdisI lui fie part de I’incertitude qui 
le tourmentait concernant ies formes de TOc^an Indlen, ct lui deman¬ 
da, en tant qu’expeit en cetce manure, de lui en dormer one descciption 
i laquelle il p Qt se fier. ..C’est justement i moi qae tu devais t’adtcsser' 
fit Abil ‘Air, qui nivela le sable et y dessina les contours de la met. 
Celle-d n'avait la forme ni d^un maoteau, ci d’un oiseau, mais com- 
poitait un grand combre de lignes en forme d’^chelle, et de tamifica* 
dons. Al-Makdisl declare avoir repiis cette forme de carte, mais en 
la simplifiant pax I’dlimination des ramifications, i Texception toute- 
fois du golfe d’Aila, c'e$t4-dite de la Mer Rouge, i cause de sa 
grande importance. Les deux manuscrits conserve d’al^MabdisI 
contienneot en efiet une carte de TOc^an Indlen, mais oette carte est 
manifestement sous Tinduence de la carte d’al>I|^khd, qui avait 
^ciit 50 ans avant lui, ct auquel il dit lui-m^e avoir fait des emprunts. 
Nous devons done admettre soit que la forme originale de la carte 
d’al-Malfdisi a ^ perdue, et rempUc^ par une autre plus en vogue 
dans la littexature, soit que Pauteur c’a pu, apris tout, se d^faire com* 
plicement des conceptions tradiciotmeUes de ses devanders, malgt^ 
I’ocjgu^t^ qui caraetddse son oeuvre. 

Al-MaWisI, que nous venons de mendonner, est certainement le 
plus iUustte reprfsentant du premier &ge d’ot de b littdrature gdo- 
grapbique arabe, « I’odentaJiste Sprenger, qui le premier Pa fait 

*) Le farukb repteserue geAenJcmeni une dUtinee de 6 km. Cest ud mot 
perse, qm e h mSme ohgiae que le mot fiarajoiff des auteurs gteea. 




un manuscric d*Ibn Hav^al. 


L’Oc&n indiCA ^ Fan”)* <^ans un pianuscric d’al-MaVdUT. 
(Le Aotd eat qa haut). 


t4i ^urt% dt ctt gHicie tont nproiMiUs svm pfnmtsioi* 
dt: KOfiinkl^k f^titrlaniithAa'dnjkskftnJiiGtniKitstksp 
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iaigement coimaitfe en 1864, lul a pcodigu^ unc louange «acote plus 
£atceuse en declarant qu’ll dtait plus grand gdograpbe de tous les 
temps’^. En doonant une analyse de son oeuvre, nous voulons essayer 
de montrer que cet auteur mdrite en effet i*intdret particuliei de la 
sdence gdographique, non seulement i cause de son originaUtd, mds 
aussi patce que ses conceptions et sa mdtbode sont doaun^s dans une 
large mesuie par celle des gdndrations prdcidentes, et peuvent en 
fitce considdtdes comme la synch^e. 

De k vie d*al-Maljdisi, on ne connalt rien de plus que ce qui 
apparait dans son oeuvre. II dtait otiginaiie de Jerusalem en arabe 
Bait aI-Mal$di$, d’o^ son nom al-MaJsdisi, qu’on lisait jadis al-Mu^ad* 
dasi — et 6taic nd en 946, d’une famille d^atchitectes; sa mdre dtait 
d’origine perse. II parait avoir fait des voyages considerables, et avoir 
dtd admis chez les princes et les grands. Le fond et la forme de sea 
Uvres rdvdlenc de grandes capacitds litidiaires, et une sdcieuse dru- 
dition teligieuse. Son ouvrage porte le tiae: „La plus belle division 
pour la connaissance des pays**. La plus grande panie du Uvre est 
d’^lleuis constitute d*une sdiie de chapitres qui traiteni chacun d'une 
pattie du territoire de llslam formant un ensemble gdographique: 
pauteur affirme avoir visitd chacun de ces territoircs. Dilftreots cha¬ 
pitres ptdeddent cette partie. Une courtc introduction tiaite de I'in- 
tentioQ de I’auteur, i savoit, de foumit une description fiddle des 
pays, provinces et villes — ce qui lui doone Poccaslon de faiie la 
critique de certains de ses devanders qui, i son avis, ont traitd de 
toutes series de sujets dtrangers i la question. Puis vient ua chapitie 
dtendu sut les mets et les fleuves, auquel nous avons empruntd Pextralt 
telatif k Pentretien de Pauteur sur le tivage d*Aden, dtd plus haut. 
Le chapitre suivanc passe en revue les noms gdographiques homony- 
mes dans difitrents pays, tandis que dans un autic chapitre sent 
dnumdrds, sous une forme dplgtammatiquc, les avantages et les 
inconvdnients dcs pays et des villes les plus cdldbres. tin chapitce est 
ensuite consaerd i Pe^tension gdographique des scctes thdologiques, 
des dcoles juridiques, d*autres gioupes on sectes, ct de communautds 
religieuses non musuknanes. L’autcur en vient alois k teparlec de lui 
dans un chapitre oil il donne un rddt gfndral des nombreuses aven- 
tures qui lui sont arrivdes au cours de ses voyages, ct de la peine qu’U 
s’est donnfe k rdunir ses matdfuux par une recherche personnelle, 
Ce a’est que lotsque celle-d dtait impossible qu*il recourait i Pavis 
de personnes dignes de foi; en deniidre instance enfin, il s'adressait 
auz livres, et il n*ezistalt pas de blbUothdqoe pdnddre oti il Q*ait 
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quelque joar bouquio^. Lt chapitre suivant craite bri^vcmcfit dcs 
eadroits oil les cxoytnts ou le$ supersdiieux localisent une curiosity 
Ugendairt telle quc: le centre du monde, la tombe d'Adam, etc. 
L’auteur insiste sur Ic caract^re incertaifi de ces traditions, comme 8*il 
voulaft une fois pour touces en finir avec de pareilles donndes pseudo* 
g^ographiques; mais en des ricits de ce genre repaiaissent con- 
dnoellement dans la suite de l*ouyrage. 

Lc chapitre suivant ne conrient que des nomsj c’cst unc sorte d*in- 
dex gdographiquc de tout le territoire que I'auteut va d^crixc» ct 
destifld i ceux qui n’ont pas le temps de lice sa description plus dr* 
constand^. Un autre chapitre donne un expose des conceptions 
gdogcaphiques des astronomes, et en particulier de leur division du 
monde habitd en sept zdnes dlmatiques paralliles. $1 al-Ma^disI 
traite de cctte division g^ogtaphique dont la mdthode lui itait ^tran- 
gite, c’cst que la geographic astronomique donne Ics moyens de 
determiner la Jcjbla, ou (Erection de la Mecque, vers laquelle les Musui- 
mans de tous les pays doivent se tourner durant Icur ?alah,rexetdce 
rehgieux qu’lls doivent accomplir dnq fois par jour- 

Notre auteur en vient en£n i la description proprement dite des 
pays. Dans un chapitre d’introducdon, il donne une vue d’ensemble 
de J’„empite de nslam”» et de ragencement giographique de ses 
difftitemes parties, ainsi qu’une estiinadon approximative des distances 
globales de fcoatiixt i ^ontiize. Puis viennent les chapitres consacr^s 
aux diffi^feots pays. En partant du centre de I'empire de Tlslam, 
Pauteoi ddcrit tout d’aboid TAiabie, I’liaq ct la M^sopotamie, puis 
la Syne, TEgyptc, ct le Maghrib (Afrique du nord), et enSa I’Espagnc. 
11 considde tous ces territoires comme ccnstltuant la moitid ocdden- 
tale de I’IsIam. La partle onentale est subdivis^ en tdgions, qui sont 
pour la plupart des territoires Iran lens: la Ttansoxiane (Turkestan 
occidental), lc Khorasan, le nord-ouest de l*Iian (Aaerbaldjan, 
Armdftie, Transcaucasie) Djibal (i peu ptis I’ancienne Mddie), le 
Khuzistan (le sud-ouest, I'anden Elam ou Susiane), Pars (la Perside), 
Kirman, ct eniin Sind (la vallde de ITndus); le ddseit de ITran central 
est 6galcment traitd. Chaque chapitre est gin^ralemcnt divis^ en deux 
parties, dont la premiere dnum^re une k uoe les locality, et donne de 
bonnes descripdons topographiques, surtout des prindpales vlUes; 
la seconde partie dnamtre toutes sones de sujets que Tauteur groupe 
sous r^dquecte de „caract4ristiques patticulifcres”. On y examine 
successivement, pour chaque territoire envisage, le climat, la popula¬ 
tion, avec ses qualitds et ses d^fauts, sa composidon sulvar^t la religion, 
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Ics gioupes $odau 2 , Ics professions, etc.; le commerce ec les pioduits 
du commerce, les produits da sol, les fleuves, les montagnes, Us 
min^raMC et Us mines; Us „cucosit4s”, qui comprennent non seule- 
ment la description de monuments arch6ologiques, mais aussi toutes 
sorres d^histoires d’allure fontastique- On trouve encore dans cette 
subdivision: Us poids et mesuces, Us monnaies, les kogucs, le cUmat 
politique, les charges fiscaZes qui p^ent sor la population et le com¬ 
merce. En conclusion sent toujours foumis les itin^res entre les 
localitds prindpales, avec Us distances donnas g^^ralcmenc en 
journos de caravanes, mais parfois aussi en farsakh. 

II n*y a done aucun sujet inrtressant de la gfographie modeme qui 
ne soit traiU par al-Ma^disL U faut id imm6diatement Uire cematquet 
que beaucoup d’auteuts qui Tont prdc6d^ ou suivi incorporent aussi 
tous ces sujers dans leurs ouvrages; al-MafedisI est toucefois I’aateur 
i la fois U plus encyclopidiquc et le plus sysrtmatique. L'incapadtd 
de traitec sysc^matiquement uu sujet doan6 est un dcs points faibles 
des Uctrds arabes, quails ne soct pas life i un schema traditionncl 
d'e^^oslcion. Leur composidon dans les disciplines les plus varifes 
est toujouis associative et casuistique, ce qui est dtt probablement 
i la structure intellectueUe rcligicuse de la dvilisation musulmanc. 
Cest pourquoi ces auteurs ne parviennent jamais k arteindre la per¬ 
fection sysMmatique vers iaquelle tendent les conceptions sdend- 
fiques moderncs. Pour cette meme raison, ils ne parviennent pas k 
etablir pour eux-mfenes de nouveaux plans mfehodiques de iraite- 
ment de Uur matifcre; ils sont encore plus incapables de foxmuler 
des cdtlques sur les mdthodes dcs autres, sinon pour des questions 
formelles de dfeail. Bre^ on trouve ceprfeentdes en puissance chez 
ces auteurs les disdplines de la gdographie modeme: sodographie, 
antbropogdograpbie, gdograpbie dconomique, et il reste possibU 
d*utiUser avec profit leurs donndes, afin dc former de I’ensembie unc 
image obtenue du point de vue de ces sdences spddales. Mais !« 
ligoes directrices de la composition sont traditionneUes. 

Nous allons maintenanc examiner succcssxvement les dUments tra- 
ditionaels de la lictdrature gdogtaphique dcs Musulmans. Ces dldmenis 
sont tous prfeents dans Foeuvte d’al-Makisx; ii apparalt d’lUleurs 
d’cmblde, de I’analyse que nous avons faite de cette oeuvre, que la 
description gdographique dc Tauteur n’esc pas le fruit d’une seule 
conception individuellc. 

II faut fake une distinction entre les dldments prd-islanuques ec 
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post-islftoiiques. Ccs demiers apparBlssent plus tot que le$ premiers 
dans la lirtirarure arabe^ ec biea qu’ils perdent progress!vement de Icur 
importance, ils om contiaud i charact^riser la forme litt^ralre des 
^csts g^ogxaphiques. Dans I’aacienne Arable paienne, la po^Ssie 
florissait chez les trtbus nomades, et les connaissances giographiques 
4tendues que les Arabes avafent de leur habitat se red^ent dans 
les nombeeux noms g^ographiques qu*on rctrouve dans les vicilles 
poesies arabes. Dans les r^fts dc batailles, le rhiatre des combats 
cst indiqud ct nommd; mais e’est surtout dans les podsics d’amour 
qu*oa ttouve des indications dc cc genre. II y est toujours question 
des restes du campement d’une tribu, oCi Ic poite picure sa bien-aimdc 
partie avec cette tribu, La vallde, la source ou la hauteur oil avaient 
lieu leurs rencontres sent alots volontiers nommdes, comme dans une 
podsie de Hass an ibn Thabit, qui commence par ces vets: „As-ta 
interrogd les traces d'babitation qui sont entre al-Djawibi ct al- 
Budai* et Hawmal?*’. Beaucoup de ces podsies dtalent bien coiuiues 
des tribus du ddsert, et e’est ce qui explique rdtenduc de ieur connais- 
sance des noms de lieu, au point que des gens dgards, qui demandaienc 
leur chemin ct entendaient un nom, pouvaient imniddiatement s’orien- 
ter lorsqu'ila se souvenaieot d’un vets oil ce nom se prdsentait. La 
connaissance gdographique de leux pays faisait done partie, chez les 
anciens Arabes, de leur civilisation littdraite otale. Mdme au premier 
sidcle aprds la venue de Mahomet, II n’en dtait pas autrement. Toutes 
sortes de tenseignements en prose ou en vets sut la vie du Prophdte 
sont localises avec prdcision^ de mdme que les tenseignements sur les 
ancieones expeditions. Lorsqu’au 8e sidcle de notre dre une Uttdrature 
de letttds vit le jour en arabe, et que les lettzds se mirent i examinex 
et i expliquer d’un point de vue critique la vieille traditioc Jittdraire, 
11$ durent dvidemment s’attaquer ausai i une dnorme nomenclature 
gdographique. Dans les commentaires des podsies anciennes et des 
tdcits d’opdrations guerridres, ils s’eflbt^ent dans la mesure du pos¬ 
sible de ddtermlnet la situation des eodxoits mendonnds. Souvent ils 
ce pouvaient donaet d’autre pcdcisioo que celle qu’un endroit donod 
devait sc trouver dans I’habitar d’une certaine tribu. Et cepcndaat, 
la prdoccupation ptindpale de ces savants n’dtait pas gdographique; 
leur premier but dtait de ddeetminet exaciement comment un nom 
gdographique devait dtre ptononed et orthographid. C’est ai ns i que 
plus taid la connaissance gdographique resta lide i I’drudition lexlco- 
logique et philologique. 

Pour les siddes postdrieurs, on possdde des sortes de dicdonnaiies 
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g^graphiques de di2<benC5 auttuts, qui «taieiit compost de la mame 
fa^n qufi les grandes collections lezicogxaphiques. Daxis ce$ ouvrages, 
la position g^ographiquc est briivemem indiqa£e i c6t^ du nom de 
cbaque ecdroit, tandls qu’en meme temps dc5 vets ancie n s sont 
ftdquemment citds» pour atcestet du moins la mention du liea dans 
la litrtrature. L< plus ancien dictioonaire d© ce genre est celoi d’al- 
Bakti (t 1067) *), natif d'Espagne; malgrd son dtenduc, cec ouvrage 
nc cite qu’un petit nombre de noms giographiques non arabes. La 
tradition de pareils recueils alphabidques est d’ailleurs bien plus 
andenne qu’aUBakrI, ec remonte aux anciens philologues. Apr^ ceC 
auteur, d’autres ouvrages g6ographiques aiphab^tiques oat encore 
YU le jour, mais ieurs mat^daux sont empruntds ^ I’ensemble de la 
littirature gdographique, qui s*6tait alots richemenc d^velopp6c- 
Ced n'emp^he que la tradition meme des dictionnaires g^ographi- 
ques cemonte i I’andenne philologie acabe. 

A cette mdme tradition appardent le chapitre d'introduedon d*al- 
Makiisi, signals plus haut (p. 181) sur les corns gdographiques pro- 
nonces ou 6crits de mfime, ou ptesque de m€nic, dans les difRreuts 
pays. Cee expose a dG mettre sur Toeuvre d’al-Maljdid le sceau de 
I'exactitudc phiJologique, ec a certaintment coccribud i placer 
Tauteur daos les rangs des auteurs s6rieux. 

La g^gxaphie arabe andenne a laiss6 toucefois d’autres traces dans 
roeuvte d’al'Ma^disi. U y avait au 2c si^cle de rislatn (8e de notre 
de) des ^rudits qui dtudUient avee amour le folHore de la m^e- 
patne d*Arabic tei Ibn al-Kalbi *) — mais doat seulcs des dtations 
plus tardives nous permettent de nous faire une iddc de leui oeuvre. 
Leur method© dtait, si fen veut, plus sodographique, et a conserve 
quandte de details curieux sur les usages des anciens Atabes. Du 
fait que les slides suivants 1’Arabic pouvait de moins en moins 
pc6tendre i monopoliser I’intdrfit au detriment des pays de culture 
musulmane plus r^cente, fitude du folklore arabe nc fit plus 6cole, 
quoi qu’il en soic restd quelque cbose dans une forme Uttdraire fig6e. 
Mai$ il 7 a cependant un seul important et riche ouvrage sur la geogra¬ 
phic ct Ics coutumes de I’Arabic qui soit conserve, et qui est une noble 
expression de grand amour pour les traditions du pays arabe et de 
ses tiibus. Cest la ^Description de file (dans le sens de presqu'Qe) 


>) Edition du textc utabe par F. Wtisceofeld, Gdningen 1876*77. 

*) Bdidon de sen AtVrv Jt/ Cbtpaax par Levi della Vidi, Le^de 1928; du 
ZJvrt du Idaiti par Ahm ed Zeld Faclia, 2me id., Lc Caire 1924. 
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d« Axabes” pat !e Yemenite al-Hamdani *), mort en 947 dans sa ville 
natalede San'a au Yemen. D dtait, comme Ic coniifmefit sa reputation 
et ses autres ouvragcs, un grand savaot. Sa description est detainee et, 
quoigue lassante, pas monotone, parce qn’il a vcaiment un intdret 
vivant pout tout, et a vouiu, comme il le die lai-mSme, dtablir „la 
relation de ebaque endioic i ses habitants**. Si I’oeuvre d'al-HamdSnl 
est une tardive mais sublime expression d*une bonne tradition d’eru- 
dition, ells est aussl un exemple ancien d*une description geogra* 
phique consactes k un seul pays — genre qui ne se revftJcra vehtabls- 
ment qtie dans les siedea posterieurs. A I’epoque classique, cellc d’al* 
Makdisl, on ecrivait encore pdncipalsment des ouvrages univetsels, 
animes d’une idee imperiale, et pas encore evsilies au sentiment 
national. Pour autant done que la tradition g^gtaphique atabe 
typique se reflate dans Tocuvre d’al-Makdisi, il faut en chetcher les 
traces dans son chapitie sui 1’Arabic , le premier des chapicres qu’il 
consacte i la description des pays. 

Nous avoQs d^ji mearioixnd Tid^ impdeiale dans la littdrarure 
g^ogtaphique, i propos de I'atticude intellectuelle islamlque typique 
des auteius. Cette id£e a toutefois, k c6ti de llslam, une autre 
source, qui esr pr&slamiquc, et qu’on pourrait appeler d’une 
& 9 on gindrale ^orientals andeoae’*. EUe est probablemeot venue 
par la Perse dans le monde musulmao, mais k culture helldnique 
I’aconauedgalement: Tempire musulmandes Califes a dtd considdrd 
comme la condnuadon de la domination des Perses i I’est, et des 
Byzantins k Pouest. Et Too trouve et k dans la lictdrarure gdo> 
graphique musulmane I'ezptession d’iddes traosmises par une vieiUe 
tradition, selon kquelle U appartlent aux attribucs du majtre d’un 
empire qu*on lui foumisse une desetiprioo du monde qui se trouve 
k ses pieds. Le £ut e$t rapport^ pout Alexandre le Grand et pour 
Ardashir, le fondateui de Pempire perse des Sassanidcs- L’ouvrage 
de Ptol fa n^ est paxfois, pour k m£me raison, mis en rapport avec 
Je roi Peokmde. Souvenl, cette description du monde prend k forme 
d’un livre, mais aussi celle d’une carte de Punivets, ou d’un globe 
terrestre. En conformity avec cette conception, les souverains musuJ- 
mans ont aussi estimy qu'il leur appartenait de promouvoir d’une 
fagon ou de Pautre les techerches gtograpbiques, ou de &re composer 
des ouvrages gyographiqaes- L’exemple le plus connu est celui du 


') Bdjtioo du texre acabe par D. H. MflUet daes; Dit Cififfttpkis iff Arahhebtn 
Halkinstl, Lcyde 1684-91. 
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Calife al-Ma*mufi (813'<833X gui fit d^teixniner pax un ceccain 
nombre de savants la longueur du degti giographique, et pour lequel 
aussi» suivant les auteuis, une description de la terre, cu plus vraUem- 
blabiemcnt une image de la terie, auralt Hi compos^e. Nous devrons 
i rinstant revenlt sur ce point en parlant des connaissances emptun- 
aux Gtccs, mais le fait m£me de patronnet des acdvltds gdogta- 
phiques est entf^emeat dans la tzaditton ozientaJe. C'est suivant cetce 
mime conception que des ouvrages glographiqaes ec des cartes 
Icaient destines prindpalement aux ttlsors dea princes, ec que tris 
souvent des traitls de glographie Itaient didids i un prince pat leur 
auteur. Parmi les trdsors qui furent ddcouverts lots du pillage des 
palais des Patimides cn Egy pie (fin du 12e slide), se tiouvait no 
tamment une pilce de btocart de sole blcuc, brodde de fils d*or, d'ar- 
gene et de sole, qui avait iti fabriqude en 964 pour le Callie foticude 
al-Mu^iaa. Les dimats de la terie s’y trouvaienc leprdsentls, ainsi que 
les moncagnes, les mers, les villes, les deuves et les touces; aupris de 
chaque endroit, le nom Itait brodd cn lettres d*or, d^atgent ou de soic. 
Un autre exemple clllbre de ce genre est la carte du monde qui fut 
composde au milieu du 12e slide sui les indications du dllbie gdo- 
giaphe al'Idrisi pour son patron, le roi nocmand Roger ler de Sidle. 
Suivant la descepdon qu* 0 Q en fait, cette carte Icait en argent. La cour 
du coi Roger se crouvait, comme on le salt, sous l*infiuence de la 
dvilisation musulmane, qui avait prldominl dutant ttois slides en 
Sidle. Plus tard, des globes rerrestres et des atlas Hgurlzent parmi les 
cadeaux que se faisaient mucuellement les souverains orientaux, et 
qui ootamment Icaient continuellement apportls anx sultans rutes 
pax les ambassadetLts de pays europlens. 

Mais reveoons-en i al-Ma^disI. Lui aussi 8aczi£e aux exigences de 
son rang et de son temps en didxant son ouvrage — du moms dans 
une des deux ildaccions andennes — i un petsonnage de haut rang, 
Abu ’1-Hasan ^Ali ibn al-Hasan, qu*il est dliRdle d*identi£er. Ce pec- 
sonnage n'ltait certainemenc pas un prince, mais sans doute un haut 
fonedonnaire, un vidr. Mais i I’lpoque de al-MaV;did, 11 n*y avait pas 
de souveraln musulman qui fdt indiscutablement le plus important. 
Le Califat n*avait plus de signiiicacion depuis le milieu du 9e slide. 
Les dynasties les plus puissantes Itaient: i Test, les Samanides, qui 
rlsidaienl i Nishabur ec Bukhara, et i Touest, les Patimides, qui ve- 
naient de conquldx TEgypte. Des deux ildaccions dans lesquelles 
nous est connue Toeuvre d’al-Makdisl, I’une (celle de Berlin) est plus 
encline i dllbret la gloire des Fattmides, tandis que Tautre (cdle 
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d’lstacbtti) exalte plat6t les Samaiudcs. Le Abu ‘l-^asan en question 
apparcenaic vraisemblablement 4 la cour des Samaoides. 

Abstraction faite de cette question, le lOe 8i4de fut pt6ds6ment 
r^poque oii les auteurs pouvaient $e montrer le plus ind^pcndants, 
et pouvaicAC se permettre dc a'avoir 4 compter que sur la valeui 
intdnsique de leut oeuvre, pour que celle-ci fut considdr^e. Al- 
Makdisi lut-m4me signalc que ceux qui dcrivaient avant Im fbi- 
maient deux groupes: Ics auteurs d’un groupe vdllaicnt en prcmici 
lieu 4 acqudrir par Icur education ct leurs relations une rdputation 
sdentiiique; lorsque par k suite iU se mettaieui a dcrirc un livre, ils 
pouvaient dire que celui-ci serait bien accueiiii. Lc$ autres 
dddiaient leurs ouvrages 4 une persoiine illustre, pour ainsi donnei 
du prestige 4 leut oeuvre. Notre auteur ddclare avoir suivi Ja seconde 
mdtbode, mais ced uniquement dans la tddactioo reprdseotde pax 
le manusciic d*I$tanbul; dam Tautre tddactioQ, il exprime d'une fagon 
si daite sa satisfaction au sujet de son oeuvre, qu^il doit certainement, 
d’aprds sa conviction intime, dtre comptd parmi les membtes du 
premier groupe. 

Il 7 a encore un autre dldment dans les ouvtages gdogtaphiques de 
cette dpoque, et d'uce dpoque postdticure, qui est lid 4 ?id6e impdriale, 
et plus particulidiement au cotd administiatif de cellc-d: nous voulons 
parler des itindraires. Chez ai>Maljdi$!, chaque chapitre se termine par 
une dnumdtation des routes et des distances entre les pxindpaux 
endroits. 11 donne aussi les dimensions de I’empire de llslacn dans son 
ensemble. Ce cotd pratique essentiel de rinfortnation gdographique 
a joud un grand t6Ie peddsdment dans le sidcie qui ptdedda I’dpoque 
d’al-Malidisi. A cette dpoque dtaic ddji nde, 4 Bagdad, dans fentou- 
rage de la cour des CaJifes abbassides, une dcole ^ description iictd- 
laiic des pays, donl quelques productions portaienl le titre de 
Kifaif ai’Masilik wtt*l-Maraalik, e’est-i-dire: „Le Livre des Etats 
et des Routes”. L*ouvrage le plus cdldbre qui porte ce title a dtd 
dcrit au milieu du 9e sidcle par Ibn Khurdadhbeh *), un fonctionnaire 
d’origine perse. L^aceention de cet auteur est surtout diiigdc vets les 
grandes routes de communication qui partent dc Bagdad vers i*ouest, 
Test, le notd et le sud, Ce schdma permet 4 Taatcur dc ddetite chaque 
fois les pays que desservaient ces routes. Divciscs particulafitds soot 


‘) T«te artbc 4dirt s>v<q cruduetlon ftac M. I, de Cede, dins B.G.A.. Tome 
VI, Leyde 1889. 
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mtoxlormits i cette occasion, d*uae £45011 asse 2 pen systfeiatiquc, 
particuiarit^s qui sent parfois d’ua grand intdrSt pour la gdographie 
histonque, parce qu’elies fouioUseot des reoseignemenCs sur des 
divisions terricoriales ou des condidoos antdrieures i Tlslam, et doat 
nous Q^avons aucune connaissance par d^autres sources. Pour de nom- 
breux distdccs et provinces, en particulier, soot reoseignds Ics revenus 
annuds da fisc; ces donndes one ddji peruiis dcs dtudes fructueuses 
d’dconomic politique sur i’administrauon d Tdpoque du Califat. Nous 
avons dune affaire id 4 une gdographie administrative, qui devait 
idpondrc aux besoins de chancdlerie d*ua grand empire. La base en 
diaic consrirude par les renseignemems oliidels au centre de I’cmpire; 
Ics Statbmoi Paribikoi d'Isidore dc Cbarax avaient joud ea leui 
temps un role analogue pour I’Etat Parthc. Sous l^Islam, cette „lirtd- 
ratucc dc Masilik*’, comme on la nomme parfois, fut la premidre 4 
dlcver la gdographie au rang d'une sdence plus ou moins autonome, 
de sone que la gdographie sera encore appelde, dcs sidcles plus tard, 
la science des Mas4lik, „la sdence des kindnlxes”. 

A 1’dpoque d’lbn Khurdidhbeh, d’autres auteurs ont fourni d’im- 
porrantes descriptions de pays, suivant cc simple schdma. Ce sont 
notamment al-Ya'kubl ^), et quelques auteurs rdsidaat cn Perse oed- 
dentale: Ibn al-Fakib *), et Ibn Rusta *). Cette lindiature aadenne se 
distingue de celle de l*dpoque d’al'Ma^disi par le £ait qu’elle s’intd- 
rosse encore — bien plus qu'4 dpoque ultdrieure — i des cetri- 
tolres non musulmans. On saic par exemple qu’Ibn Khurdadhbeh 
foumit de nombreuses donndes sur les grandes mers du sud-est, et 
sur I'Ocdan Indlen, donndes qui s’avdrent prddeuses pour la recherche 
hlstorique modeme. On accordait encore i cette dpoque plus d’in- 
tdidt aui rdcits dc voyageurs, et surtout de marins; quelques courtes 
desciipQons d’expddicions maheimes vers les Indes, I’Afcique otiencalc 
et la Oune sont cooservdes, qui £bnt penser qu'il y a eu une Uttdrature 
plus abondante de ce genre. Cependant, cette Uttdrature n’est appaiem- 
ment pas parvenue 4 subaister en face de la desciiption plus sdenti£que 
de la terre; pas plus d’ailleuri que les manuels de navigation dont 11 a 
dtd question plus haut. Mais son existence, et la popi^aritd dont elle 
devait jouir sent attestds par quelques informations conservdes 54 
et li Hang k Uttdratore gdographique: rdcits du genre de ceus de 

*) Edition du tene arabe par M. J. de Goeje, dans B.G-A., Tome VE, Leyde 
Tnduetioo CraA^alse par Gaiton Vice, le Csixe 1937. 

*) Bditd pax d« Ooqe, dans Totue V. Leyde 1865. 

*) Sdite par de Go^e, dans B.G.A.y Tome VU, Leyde 1892. 
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Siodbad It marui, dans Ics Mille «t Une Nuit$. Mals <xs lidts^ divc- 
loppds avec unc tichesse ^tastique, nt pcuvenc plus dtrc utilises 
comtne sources g^ographiques. 

Ce n'cst pas que le faotastiqae soit toujours compl^cement absent 
dans la g^ographie sciendiique arabe: dans tous les traitis g6ogra> 
phiques, on trouvc des r^ts inviaisemblables, quc Tauteut d^bicc 
avec plus ou moins de idservc- Nous avons d6ji montr6 plus haut 
qu*al-Ma]$dj$i !ui-meme> dans un dc se$ chapitres d’mCroductlon, 
attire Inattention sut „ies cndcoits au sujet desquels les opinions sont 
partag^es”, c’est>i>di[e, au sujet desquels des histoiros inccoyablcs 
sont rapporcdes. Cette sone de gdographie supers ticieuse ^ i laquellc 
on peut aj outer de tiis andennes notions ptimicives sur la fom^u ct 
Titendue du monde, sox d’andennes divisions dc la tercc (commc cclle 
effectuie par Nod, et celle du Idgendaire roi perse FeridQn), sur la 
dispersion et la cohesion de routes les montagncs, sur le nombre ct 
la situation des mexs, etc. — ne pouvaic pas rester enddrement absente 
de ia description des pays par les savants. Une des principaies raisons 
en est que le Coran lui*nidme fait honneur a des conceptions gdogra> 
phlquea pdmitivea et mythiques, atdtude i laquclle aucun boo 
Musulman ne pouvait r^agii par un haussement d’dpaulcs. Al*Ma^dIsI, 
qui tdmoigae d'uxi rdalisme poussd, et d'une atdtude radonaliste i 
Tendroit de toures ces conceptions, esdme pourtant ndcessaire de 
consacrec plosieurs pages d’un travail esdgddque soutenu, pour 
mettle eo hanuonie les deux mers oommdes dans le Coran avec les 
sept mers mentionndes aiUeuxs. Sans relflche ces dldments de concep¬ 
tions de la vie et de repr^sentadons cosmologiques dont ou n’avait 
pu se ddf^re, remontent k la surfoce; dans les siteles postdricurs, ils se 
font mdme plus nombreux. A cette dpoque d'ailleucs 11$ seront plus 
ou moins Islamist c’est-lk-dife adaptfs i des reprdsentadons de cio- 
yances populaires conceroant le role joud par les anges ct les prophites, 
ou le cours de Thistoire uoiverselle autour d'un pays central, comme la 
Babylonie, la Perse, et plus tard I*Arabic. Dans ces concepdons po¬ 
pulaires sont m^s des dldmencs d'origines les plus h^roclites: 
traditions ouentales andennes, petses, Indiennes, juives, chrddennes, 
et arabes andennes. 

On ddcile par ailleurs dans la description d*al-Ma^disi, des tcaces 
dvldentes d’un jugement subjecdf bas^ sut le sentiment, par exemple 
dans les passages oil 11 ^met d’une fagon plus ou moins poddque 
un jugement sue une viUe ou un pays, et leurs habitants. C’est U vine 
particuJadtd andenoe, qui a son odgine dans un stade prd-g6ogra- 
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phique dc la littdnture. On trouve ec effet k de nombreuses fepxiscs 
dcs quallScadons de ce genre dans les collections de H ad ith ou 
traditions, livimes sur les sentences ou des acces du Prophite. 
Cette tradition de ^adith s’est lentemene d^velopp^e, et a 6t€ r^ioie 
durani Ics deux premiers siteles de i*Islam; elle est surlout importante 
comme source de la loi musulmane ec de la dogmatlque. Beaucoup 
de sentences transmises n’ont cependant conserve qu*un caract^ 
d*ddj£cadon reJigieuse, blen que lent contenu fasse soup^onnet les 
urconstances et les intrigues dans lesquelles dies sont ndes. C'est 
ainsi que des jugements du Proph^te sont rransmls svn la Mecque, 
Medinc, le Yemen, k Syxie, I’Egypw et leuts habitants. Meme des 
villes qui k T^poque de Mahomet n’avaient pas encore d’imponance, 
ou n’existaient meme pas, sont nommies dans k tradition du J^adlth, 
paxce que tc^ tot on s'est reus i placer dans la bouche du Proph^ 
certaines sentences ou opinions qui daient agriables k certains 
groupes, et qui ^taient entourics d*un plus grand prestige par leur 
incorporation dans le Hadith. Comme suite au d6veloppement du 
Hadith est n6 un genre litt^raire semi-g^ographique, qui s'attache k 
dictite Texcellence de certains pays. Tel fut sunout ie cas pour I’Egyp* 
te: „L’excellence de TEgypte” forme soit le sujet d’un chapitre des 
grandes oeuvres historiques, sole le titre de compositions ind^pen* 
dantes, qui commencent en rassemblant tout ce qui a dU dit de favo¬ 
rable k I’Egypte, aux Coptes, au Nil, etc., dans le Coran et k Tradi¬ 
tion, pour dictire ensuite chaque ville suivant ce mfime schema. Cest 
du point de vue de cette traction litcdraire qu'il kut interpreter Ic 
chapitre d’introduction d’al-Mabdisi sur les avantages et les tneon- 
vinients de certains pays et de certaines regions. Ce chapitre d^bute 
comme suit: „Le pays le plus merveilleux est i’ltaq; c*est lui qui rend 
le cocur le plus kger, et Tesprit le plus subtil..Les bons auteurs 
atabes kissent rarement passer I’occasion de montzer leur savoir-faire 
sfylistique par de braves appreciations de ce genre. 11 est d’ailleurs 
probable que riotroduedon de ce genre llRdraire dans la description 
des pays remonte k k Perse dkvant Mahomet, car les auteurs font 
dtat d*un livre qui se trouvait en possession de la fiile d*un roi Perse, 
captive cbez les Arabes, et dans lequel les avantages et les inconvd- 
nients des villes et provinces pecses dtaient dderits de k m£me fapon; 
on pourrair songer id k une sorte de Baedeicer primitif. Cette tradition, 
continude par I’Islam sur une base cosmopolite, a certainement in- 
fiuened plus tard Pddosion de traits consaerds k la gdographie et k 
rhistoire d’un seul pays et d’une seule ville, comme il en eziste tant en 
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mbe ct ec persan. Lts tnit^s du genre de ceux sui „l*cxcellcncc dc 
I’Egypte” en socc le$ prfcurscurs. 

Nous en Tenons i Is g^ogtaphle asttonomique» i Isquclle cst con- 
sactd le dernier chipioe dintroducdon d’sl«Ms^disi. La connaissance 
de Ja description de ia terre sur la base d’un syst^e dc degrcs de 
longitude et de latitude a foumie aux savants musulmans surtout 
par les traductions axabes d’autcurs grecs. Sens la gdogiaphic astro- 
nomique, la Utrtraturc gdographique dc I’lsiam n^aurait vraiscni- 
bJablenicnt pas attcint I’amplcur et rimportancc quo nous lui connais- 
sons. Mals rislam a asscz caricusement rdagi i la connaissancu qu'il 
vcnait d’acqudrir de TOccidcnt, en mettant plus d^acccnc quc nc I’a- 
vaient fait Ics Grecs sur certaincs notions moins csscnticllcs. (Icttc 
consratation vaut surtout pour la th^oric dcs sept dimats paraDdcs 
en lesqucls cst subdivis^, soivant Ics gdographes, le „quarfier habitd*'. 
D'auttc part, lea gdographes montieni uc certain embarras envers 
les pcindpes et les r&ultats dc la geographic astronomiquc, ci dc- 
daicnt paxfois ouvertcment leur aversion pour ccttc discipline. 
AJ-MakdisI donne blen dans le chapitre en question un apcr^u des 
theories astrooomlques concemant les dimensions ct lee subdivisions 
dc la terre, mais il apparalt dc tout son expose qu’il n’a pas compris 
grand’ chose k ces theories, De leur c6t6, les vrais astronomes arabes, 
qui les comprenaient, ne montrent d'intdrfet poor les questions 
gdogcaphiques que dans la stxicte mesure ot la tradition Ic leur im- 
posait. Dans les premiers ei^ee de llslam, la Geo^Aphia et la 
Cborpffaphia de Ptoldmfe sont done encore bien distinctes. 

prise de contact avec la gfegraphie asttonomique des Grecs 
centre dans le cadre de la transmission de la sdeace gtccque aux 
Arabes, qul comment aux environs de Pan 800 k Bagdad, pax la 
traduction en arabe d*ouvrages grecs de philosophic, de midecine 
et d’astronomie. Coitime on le sait, ceg traductions ont consid^rable- 
ment enrichi la dviUsadon musuliuane, et ont indc^ les savants musul- 
mans k poursuivre par eux-m^mes I'dude de ces sdcnces. A son tour, 
la culcuce ocddentale a tecueilii les fruits de cette activity k pardr du 
12e sitele. En ce qui concerne la geographic, cc sont surtout les ou- 
vtages de Ptoiemee qui ont eu un effet stimulant dans le milieu musul- 
man. Son AlmoQisti a rencontre un grand interet chez les astrologues- 
astronomes, mais pour la geogtaphie desc surtout la connaissance de la 
Gto^apbih Hypht^ds qui a eu de I’importance. Bien que la tradidon 
sigualc de plusieurs personnes difTerentes qu^elles ont traduit cet 
ouvrage en arabe, on oe connait plus de temoin de cette traduction. 
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Lc plus ancien excmple d’un ourragc gdographique dcrit suivauf 
CCS prindpes dc Ptoldnic est un line mtituJd a/-ArJ, c’cst- 
i-dlrc „lrmge dt la terre'*> 6 cnt au milieu du lOe $i 6 de pas al-Klx’wa- 
rizml ^). Cet ouvrage eat i pdue autre chose qu’un recoeil de tables, 
IJ douue i la suite une diumdraclor) de routes les viUes, mocugnes, 
mera, lies et fleuves, avec rindication exacte de leur longitude et deleui 
latitude gdographiques, tout reosemble dcant dans U mesure du pos¬ 
sible daesdsuirant les sept climats. Pas question, id, de se limiter au seul 
terdtoiie musulman :.le mondc connu de Ptoldmde esc entidiement passd 
en tevue dans cet aper^u, et les chlffres pom les degtds de longitude 
et de latitude sont manifesterpent empnineds 4 Pouvrage du g^ogtsphc 
alexandcn. MaJS il y a toutefois, dans I'ouviage d*al-KhvSrizmI, 
certains ncms de Ueux musulmans intercalds parmi les ooms grccs 
qul ne disaient tien aux Musulmans ; ce sont des noms de viUes qul 
n* 6 taieot n^s, ou du molns n’avaient acquis un certab zenom, 
qu’apris la venue do I’lslam. Les longitudes et latitudes de ces endzoits 
sont manifestement dtablies par interpolation sur une caste, lo 
nom mime de Pouvragc d’al-IGiwadami prouve quc ce Uvie con- 
sdtuait pdndpalement une description de la carte du monde; U est 
d’ailleurs compUtement en harmonic avec le but de Poeuvce de 
Ptollmie, qu*on ae peut dlssoder des cartes que Pon trouve dans les 
dii!<^rents manusctics. Mais aucune carte du monde n’accompagne 
Pouvrage d’al-KhwatizmI; le seul manuscdt connu n'a qu’une carte 
du Nil, oil sont donnls les dimats, et quelques auttes cartes qui 
doivent servir 4 faire cocnptendxe les termes techniques correspondant 
i certaines notions glogeaphiques, II faut toutefois suppose! qu’il f 
avait une carte du monde attachic 4 Pouvrage. Un livce plus rtcent, du 
lOe silcle, va jusqa*4 donnex des Indications pricises sur la &900 de 
dessiner sol-mime une caite du mondc. D*autre part il n’est pas 
impossible que la carte du monde du Cili£e al-Ma*mun, m ntionnfc 
plus haut, ait du type de celle de Pcoldmie; en£n la melUeure 
preuve qu'on a concinul i faire des cartes du monde est constitute 
par le cdibzc ouvrage d’al-ldrisi (± 1150), dont nous tsparlerons 
plus loin, Le nou sous lequel une carte gtographique est mentionnte 
dans la littlrature musulmane esc Surat al-Ard ou Djughzifiyi — 
preuve Ividente de la continuatioa de la tradition de PtoUmle, 
bien que beaucoup de ces ,,cartes du monde'* soient loin de dipendrc 
excluslvement d*une pure tradition grecque. 

Bdicioo du fgxte par H. von M^k. dans BiMotbtk Araht<h«r Histmk»r 
mi Ctopapbtn, IQ. Ldpalg 1926. 
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Comme nous I’avons d6j4 fait lemarquet, il y a, dans la tradiiion 
d'origicc gcccquc de la litt^rature arabe g^ographique, dw il^mencs 
qui ne sont ccrtaincment pas diwctement cmprunt6s i dcs sources 
grecques. De multiples donndes indiqueot que d^j4 i une ^oque 
recul6e dcs notions de gdographie astroaomique ont pdndtrd dans 
le monde musulman ea venant de Perse et m&ixe dcs Indes. Le centre 
de I’druditioa gdographique i Tipoque des Sassanides dole ctre 
cberchd dans la ville de Gundi-Shlput en Susiane, oil il y avaic une 
sortc d*univctsic6, qui i son tour continuaic la tcadicton scientifique 
grecqoe. Guflde-ShapQj; dtait aussl ft^queniee par des savants indiens; 
on y connaissait cn tout cas un ouvrage astronomique indien, Ic 
Sid^ibanta. Nous ignorons sous quelles formes littdraires les Perscs 
d’avant I’Islam rdpandaient leurs connaissances gdographiques, mais 
il est vraisemblable qu’xl existait des formes bieo d^i^es, s*il faut cn 
croire une meme disposition de la matl^re qu'on retxouve consramment 
chez les auteurs arabes. 11 est par ezemple &appanc que les mers et les 
^uves soient traitis globalement, avanc m£me que ne commence 
la description proprement diie des paysi cette paxiicularirt se retrouve 
d’ailleuts chez al^Mal^disi. Mais la particularjtd la plus frappante est 
la thiorie des sept diinats. £n arabe» les cUmats sont ddsign^ par Ic 
mot ifelim, qui cst un emprucc au gtec, mais vraisemblablement par 
le persan. Le concept g^ographique kima en grec est diilicile i 
ddhnit. De route fapoo on entend par ces ^^^iclinatiOQS*' des bandes 
paiallMes i Tdquateur^ eUes ne consdtuent toutefois jamais chez les 
Grecs une division thdorique, une construction schimatique, qui 
devrait servir de cadre dans lequel viendraient s'ins^rer les matd- 
riauz g^ogtaphiques. Tel est au contraire le cas chez les Musulmans, 
g4ogtaphes aussi bien qu^asetonomes. Dans beaucoup d'ouvrages 
gdographiques, et nctamment ceux de I'dcole des Masalik dont U a 
4t4 question plus haut, les iblim sont d^ts de la fa 9 on suivante: 
d’abord la longueur de chaque cUmac est donn^e en miUes ou en 
farsakh» puls la largeur» puis k limits sud, exprim^ en degr^s de 
ladcude, puis la limite notd, puis, dans beaucoup de cas, I’int^cation 
des planfttes ou des constelkdons du zodiaque i I’inHuence desquelJes 
ce ciimat est soumis, et enfin une description des pays qui se trouvent 
dans le ciimat en question, dnum^rfe dkst en ouesc. Les limites nord 
et sud des climats ne sont pas toujours les m^mes chez les difUlreots 
auteurs. Evidemment, i chaque nouveau ciimat qu*on rencontre cn 
avan^ant vers le nord correspond toujours une augmentation d’une 
detni-heure du jour le plus long, mais taadis que certains font com- 
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meccet le premier cUmat il’^uatem, d'aulres lefont siiivant la lignc oii 
le plus long j our est de 12 heures et detnl. Ces constatations doonent nm- 
prtssion que la thdoiie dcs sept climats est une simple fbrtoe, plus on 
moios figdC; provenaxic d'un milieu dans lequel I’intdrdc dtaic aumoins 
aussi vif pour Tasttologie que pour I’astronorrue '). 11 faut aussi lenii 
compte du fait quo I’ancicone tradition perse connalt une division 
de la terre en sept parties, sous la fotme de six parties du moade 
groupies autour d^une partie centrale. 11 est diconcerrant de coostacet 
avee quelle vigucuc cettc tradition s'est maintenue dans les slides 
postirieurs, quoiqu’il y ait eu, au lOe siide, une icole qui didaiait 
sans Equivoque qu^elle ne pouvait la compicndie. Al-Makdisi reste 
dans la tradition andeone, mais il donoe une description tellement 
incomprehensible des climats qu’il montte dairement n’y avoir rien 
compris. L'asttonome al-BiiOni (± 1030) par conrte s’est doemd la 
peine de r6cstimef lui-m&ne les limites des treats calculics en degrfc 
de latitude, sur la base dcs diiferences successives d’unc demi-heure 
dans la durde du plus long jour. Au milieu du 12e sidcle, al-Idrisi a 
de nouveau incegfd Timage du monde de Ptoldmde dans le schima 
des sept climats, pour partager ensuite chaque dimat en dix parties 
dgales, pous chicane desquelies il donne des cartes et des desedpeions 
particulidres. 

L’image du monde de Pcolimde est done originairement parvenue 
sous une forme abitardie i la science musulmanc, sans doute par 
rintcrmddiaire de la Perse. Bien qu'aprds SOO I’ocnvre mdme de Pto- 
Idmde ait dtd accessible en traduction, la notion des sept climats, une 
fois anci6e dans les esprits, est restfe inddradnable — comme il 
n^anivc que trop souvent. 

Nous I’avons ddji dit, il y a au lOe slide quelques ouvrages gdo- 
graphiques qui rejettent la thiorie des climats i cause des confusions 
qu'elle engcndie. lls connaissenc k la place une autre division de la 
terse en 17 tdgions, division qui a indubitablemcnt son prototype 
dans les teprdsentadons gdogtaphiques perses d'avant Tlslam. Ces 
ouvrages sont ceux d*aJ-IstakhrI (± 950) *) et d’ Ibc fiawbaJ (± 980) •); 
ce dernier doit avoir drt concempotain d'al-MafedisI. En fait, I’oeuvre 
d*al-MakdisI lui-m6me appartient, pat le but que cet auteur pouisui- 


Cf E Hooigmano, DU Siibt/i Xtinaia. Heidelberg 1929. 

Edit* pat de Ceeje, dans B.G.A.. Totae I, Leydc 1870; tiidiU ta 1927, 
Edicd par de Goeje, dans B.C.A.. Tome H, Uyde 1872; Hidtii par J. H. 
Knmeis, Ltjdc 1938*39. 
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vait, i cetie 6cole dont on pent dire qu’elle repr6sftnte la plus classiquc 
eirpression de k connaissance g^ographique. Comme cettc ^cole 
n’apparut qu’au lOc skcle, ellc put utiliset coos les aspects de I’fitude 
g^ographique que nous avons mendonn^s jusqu’id, ct elle a adapts 
dc la meilleuie k^cn k tradxaon aux besoins culturds de son temps. 

Les maauscQts d'al-I$^hrl et d’lba reptisentent un seul 

texte standard originel, qui fut plusieurs fois remanitf et corrig^. Les 
manuscrits d’lbn yawljal surtout portent beaucoup dc nouvellcs 
additions dc date plus rfeente Qusqa'i 975 environ) en comparaison 
des manuscrits de son devanciet; il n’y a toutefois pas non plus 
d’oniformiti dans les manuscrits d’al-I$taJchii. II semble done que 
plusieurs auteurs appaitcnant au moins i deux generations, ont re- 
ttavailie ct remanie Icur composition: c*est la niilleuie preuve que 
ces textes gdogtapbiques lepresentaicnt une redlc vaJeur culturie 
de cettc epoque. Anncxecs au texte standard originel se trouvent les 
canes qui sont le complement neccssaire du texte, et paraissenc 
encore plus originales. Ces cartes se trouvent au nombte de 21, de 
memc que les chapitres du texte consacres i leur description, Bn 
void enumetaiion: 1, Carte de Tunivers; 2. Arabic; 3. Mer dc Fats 
{Ocean Indien et scs ramifications); 4. Maghrib (Afrique du nord k 
J'ouest dc rEgypee, et Eepagne); 5. Egypte; 6. Syrle;7.Mediterranee; 
8 . Mesopotamie; 9. Iraq; 10. Khuxistan (aoden Elam ou Suskne); 
11. Fan (Fetside); 12. Kirmln; 13 Sind (tercltoite de I'lndus musul- 
man); 14, Armenie, Traoscaucasie ct Azerbaidjan; 15. Medic; 16. 
Djilao et Tabanstan (actuellement Maaenderan); 17. Mer Caspieone 
18. Desert central de Perse; 19, Sidjisran (actuellement Sistao); 
20. KKorasan (compread le N.-E. de k Perse actuelle, ot se trouve 
Meshhed, et le nord de rAfganistaa jusquk TAmu Darya); 21. 
Transoxianc, ou Turkestan ocddcntal. 

Ces 21 cartes ne sont pas conpics de kfon i pouvoir ttre dispesdes 
bout k bout et 4 fonner ainsi une image complete du monde, comme 
c*est le cas pour les cartes d*al-Idrisl. Chaque carte forme au contrairc 
un tout, dont les iimites sont arrondies de kjon arbiccaire. En lui- 
mSme ce fait indique une tradition plus ancienae, cc peut-dtre pouvons- 
nous retrouver des traces de cetie tradition dans les quelqucs indica¬ 
tions de k Utteraturc histoiiquc, seloc lesquelles des geedraux 
ceiebres se faisaieni montrer des cartes des regions oil ils e/Tectuaient 
des operations milicaircs. Oest du moins cc qu’on rapportc pout le 
Mazeodetan et k Transoxkne. Dc plus, un coup d'ocil jetd sur les 
cartes tdveie immediatement que ceJles-d n’ent certainement pas pu 
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avoir vu le joui cn m&me temp$. Ce qui frappe surtout, c’ast que les 
num^ros 10 i 21 concerncnt pour !a plupart d« cerritoires ou dcs 
provinces parses, dont quelques-unes n’ont qu’une faible ampleur, 
midis que les numdros 2, 4 4 (5, 8 et 9, comprennent des pays tout 
entiers, ou mSme dcs ensembles de pays. Enfin la carte d’one des 
deux grandes mers, TOedan Indiec, se trouve k uxic place insoHte. 
Tout ced fait $oup9onnec que nous avons origiodlement aiTaire i 
un ensemble de cartes des tenitoires iraniens proprement dits. L*in- 
troduction du texte dtaye encore cette supposition, II y est d6clar4 
que r„empife de nslam”, que I’auteur se propose dc dictire, est en 
fait la continuation histocique de I’anden empire iranien, Itanshahi, 
auquel furent ajoutdes, apris la conqu^ musulmane, des portions 
plus ou moins grandes d’empiies contemporains: la Syrie, I'Egypte 
et le Maghrib, provenant dc I'empire de Rum (I’empire Byzaatin); 
la Transoxiane, qui appartenait i I'empire de Chine, et Sind, provenant 
de Tempirc Indien. Ainsi nous arrivons i la supposition que les cartes 
de ces teiritoires, de meme que celle d*Arabic, furent ajout^s postd- 
rieurement i I’atlas iranien. Ced n'est provisoiiement qu'une simple 
supposition, parce que nous ne pouvons lemonter plus haut dans la 
traition des cartes telles qu’elles nous sont parvenues. 

L’aureur le plus ancien auquel soit attnbud la composition de 1’Atlas 
de ITslam est le savant al-Balkhi, mort en 934, qui se trouvalt k la coot 
de la dynastie des Samanides, dans le Khorasan. Suivant la tradidon, 
al-BaJkhi n'aufsut pubU6 que les cartes, avee des dcscripdoas ttis 
soromaires. Ce serait ensuite al-lsdd^d^ — pour autaut que nous 
puissiofis reconstitaei les faits — qui aurait le premier muni les cartes 
de cet ouvrage de descriptions g^ographiques ddtsdllfcs. La documen¬ 
tation nicessaire lui dtait foumie en partie par ses propres voyages, 
et dcs doonees connucs de son temps, tandis qu*il empxontait la md- 
thode et une grande parde des maedriaux i la Eetdrature gdographlque 
existante- Ibo a encore ajoutd plus tard beaucoup de choses 

dignes d’intdrdt, sunout en ce qui conceme la partie ocddentale du 
monde de I’lslam. Mais ai-Mabisi, qui a les memes cutes, et par le 
fait meme apparcicnr k dcolc de Balkhi, Ij takhn et ibe Haw^ai, ne 
s'est plus send Ud i la composition tradidonnelle, et a choiai une voie 
personnelle, comme nous Tavons vu. 

Al-Balkhl se trouvair en relations dtroites avec un viadr cdldbre du 
royaume des Samanides, un certain al-Djaihaiu, qui n*dtait pas scale- 
ment homme d’Btat, mais aussi gdographe, car il est Tauteur d*an 
ouvrage gdographiqiie cdldbte en son temps, mais dont aucon manus- 
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crit n*«t connu; scules quelques dcadons ec sont conserves 54 
et cintions qiii doiment I’impcesdcn que I’ouvrage a dQ avoir 
an tr^s riche coatenu. AI-MaJfdisi a conou Touvrage de Djaihanl, 
mais 11 n'en dit aucun bieo, au point qu’on seraic tentd de voir 
vine jalousie de metier. En effet leg critiques d’al-Maljdisi proviennenc 
surtout du fait que le viair, qui dait certes un homme instfuit et 
f emplissait sea oeuvres de routes sortes de details inc^ressants, surtout 
astronomiques, empruntait prindpalement scs renseignemenrs i dcs 
sources ictites et i des informations de seconde main; bref, qu’U 
pas un |lobe*trocter conanc al-Maljdisi. II faut remarquer id 
qu*al-lscakhrl et Ibn Hawkal dtaient, eux aussi, de grands voyageurs, 
comme U rcasort de leurs oeuvres, quoiqu’ils ne s’en vantent pas. 
Mais les relations qui ezisralent entre al-Balkhi et al'Djaihinj paraissent 
suggdret qu’il y avait une ceriaine dipendance de Tun par rapport k 
Taotre, 4 aavoir que la coUccdon de cartes se crouvait d6]k dans I'ou- 
vrage d'll-DjaihInL Cette supposition est toutefbis controuvde par 
le fait que. suivant les ditea d’al-Maljdisi, al-DjaihSru divisait le monde 
en sept dimats, division qui est plus conforme i celle de I’autre tradi¬ 
tion perse, dont nous avona parl4 plus haut. Peut-Stre y a-t-il malgt 6 
rout une origine cocninune aux deur ouvrages, mime si nous ne 
pouvons encore la diceler avec les moyens done nous disposons. 

L’atlas iranien original, done nous tSchons de rctrouver k trace, 
contenait done une sdrie de carles des andennea provinces et tdgions 
iraniennes, qui formaient k peu prhs remplre des Saasanides. Mais tris 
certainement cet atlas avait-il aussi la prdteation de foumir vme image 
de tout I’uaiveis, dont Ic territoire perse dtaii coosidltd comme la 
partie centraJe et la mcilleure. C’est pourquoi les cartes de rOclan 
Indien et dc la Mlditerranle devaient Igdement avoir tigurl dans 
cette collection, et avoir iti insirles avant les cartes terresttes propre- 
ment dites. Cette disposition est parkitement conforme i la tra¬ 
dition litttedre que nous trouvons chez al-KhwIrizmi comme cbez 
al-Makdisl, suivant iaquelle, aptls un apct 9 u glnlral de la division 
de la terre, on commensait par traitci des sept mers et des fleuves. 
Dansksdfie de cartes remontant k aJ-Balkhi, et qui constitue un „Atlas 
de I’lsJam” suivant I’cxpression de Konrad Miller, la carte de 1’Arabic 
n’est insifle qu’apiis la ca«e dc runivers, mais avant celle de i^Oclan 
Indien, k cause de ^importance traditionnellc de PArabie pout I'ls- 
lam, tandis qu’on trouve le Maghtib, PEgypte et la Syric entce la 
carte de rOclan Indien et celle de k Mliterranle. II est difficile 
d’dtablir si partru les cartes restantes de k sicie il s^en trouvtat dkuttes 
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qoi out ajout^ 41’^poque musulmane sculement. Tel est vraUem- 
UablemeDt Ic cas pout la carte de Siad, paice qoe Ics auteurs se tnon- 
ttent Incertains i son sujec. 

L'^tude d« cartes elJes-memes soul4ve encore quantity de probli- 
mes qu’on nc peut que signaler en passant. En premier lieu, il vaut la 
peine d*4cudier la tendance i la schdmatisaaon et 4 Tid^alisation, 
d’autant plus maiqude dans Ics cartes que ies manuscrics sonc plus 
rdeents. Les cStes sont indiqu65s pax 6ts lignes droites ou joUment 
arrendies, les lies deviennent des cercles ou des triangles, et les fleuves 
sulvtfit un traci gdomitrique- Les cartes suivent done le meme 
d^vcloppement que romement dans Tart d^coratif atabe, et deviea* 
nent en quelquc sorte des arabesques. Un manuscrit d’al-Istakhci 
conserve a Vienne contient des cartes qui out sans doute une valeur 
de miniatures, mais doivenc 4trc consid^r^es coname des caricatures 
au point de vue de ia cartographic: par souci de sym^trie, les villes, 
qui sont indiqu^es pax de jolis petits cercles colorids, soot localis^es 4 
des endroits compl4tenaent inexacts. Le plus ancien manusedt dans 
lequei la s6rie des cartes est conserve est dTbn yawkal, qui dciivit 
apris al-Istakhrl. On peut plus ou naoins y constater ju8qu*o4 on cn 
^cait aniv6, malgt4 les moyens extr^ement deficients de cette 4po- 
que. Bn particulier ies cartes d*Arabic, du Maghrib, de I’Egypte et 
de k Syrie — done pr^dsiment les cattes qui a’^taient pas les cartes 
persanes originelles — sont tout ^minemment dignes de louange, 
quoiqu^il restc tt4s vraisemblable qu’il y ait eu influence dc la tra¬ 
dition des caitcs de Pcol^mfe. II n’est d^dlleurs pas exclu que les 
cartes de r„Adas de ITraa” aient cUes aussi soigneusement re- 
mani^ 4 Tdpoque musulmane, et que ce n^est qu’alors qu’on y a 
ajout^ les itin^raircs, qui sont d^un tel secours pour Tttude des icin^ 
raires d6crits dans le rexte. Quant 4 al-Mt^disi, les cartes de ses ou- 
vrages sont d^ji ti4s schdmatisdes, mais on ne peut titer de conclu¬ 
sions de cette particularity, du fait que ies manusaits sont d’^poque 
tardive. On peut toutefois diic que le texte d*al-Ma^:did, pax suite 
de la plus grande originality dc cet auteur, est bien moins ytroitemenl 
liy aux cartes que ne I’est le teste de ses prydycesseurs de la meme 
ycole. L*ordre de sa division des pays (cf- p. 182) ne suit d’ailleurs 
plus servilement celui de TAtlas de I’lslam. 

Dc ce qui pcdcide on a pu voir dairement suivant quelles lignes s'est 
dyveloppye, dans la civilisation niusulmane encore jeune, une licty- 
rature gyographiquc universelle, qui n’a pas 4 redouter la compataison 
avec ryrudidon gyographique au sdn d’autres civilisations; Les au- 
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teufs 1« plus cil^bres d« trois pi'emicrs slides ont 6t6 nominis, 
k l*Mception d’un seul: al-Mas'Qdi, qui ne peuc et« rangd parmi les 
adhdrefifs des icoles dont nous avons parli. AI-Mas‘Qdi itait un 
globe-tiottcr de plus grande envergure encore qu’aucun des gio- 
graphes que nous avons nommds. Probablement originaire de Bagdad, 
il moutut en Egypie en 956- A la dilRrence dcs auteurs prinommis, 
il avait voyagd loin en dehoia dcs frontiires dc Tlslam, et avait entre* 
pris, en compagnie de marchands, des voyages sui mcr j usqu’i Zanzibar 
ec dans la met de Chine. En cc sens 11 esc de I'dcole des navigaccurs 
musulmans, dont il a ec6 question au dibut de cct article, qui n*en- 
veloppaient pas leur connaissance sous une forme littiralre. Certes, 
al-Mas'Qdi Je faisait, reals de la fa^on tris peu aystdmatique dont on 
avait de aon temps coumme d’dcrite les ouvrages d'irudition gdndrale. 
Il avait de plus une rdelle dducatioa savance, cc qui I’indtaic k accorder 
aussi son attendon k des quesdons moins sup^delles; il parle par 
exemple de theories gdogiaphiques sur la repartition des mers, sur 
le flux et le reflux, etc., mais jl teste attentif i ce qu*il entend durant 
ses voyages, dans une plus latge mesurc que les autres auteurs, qui 
dtaient i une tradition Htt^aiie. Ainsi par exemple nous devons 
i al'Mas‘fidl des donndes ienportantes sur des tradidons nadonales 
chez les Copces ec chez les Perses, ec il donne i ce sujec plus de ten* 
seigneme n ts aichdologiques et echnologiques que les autres. Nous 
possddofls de lui un grand ouviage, et un autre moins important. 
Son grand ouvrage porce le dtre L#/ Champs d*Or »), par allusion 
k la matifere pi^cieuse que I’auteux y offie au iecteur. U didare lui- 
m^me avoir dcrit un ouvrage encore bien plus considteible, mais cec« 
aflirmadon doit probablement toe misc en doute; en tout cas aucun 
autre auteur ne connalt ni ne dte ccc ouvrage. On connalt un autre 
ouvrage plus pedc composd par al-Mts*Qdi, L« Uvrt de VAvsrtisse- 
minS *), dont le contenu consdfuenne composidon dont tout systtoie 
esc absent, comme les Champs d*Or. 

Les oeuvres d’d-MasSIc^ tdvilent que i’auteur duit au courant 
des dldments tradidonnels de la gdograpUe musulmane que nous avons 
analysis plus Kaut. U pazle lui aussi de gdographie astionomique et de 
sept dimats, mais le &it qu*il esdme que le mdme climat toutes 


Bdj.uon da tene rvec uaduccion fnn^aue, en 9 comes, pu Bftxbier de 
Meyatfd et Paret de CourteiUe, Pam 1861-77. 

*) E^doa du tcxie par de Goeje. d&us B.G.A,, Tome Vm, Leydc 1894j 
traduedoA flfla$aiee de Cesn d< Vaux: L» Uvrt dt PAvfttitnmni tt Or 

la RtvinoH, Paris 1897. 
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Ics villcs doivcnt dne siru6cs k U meme latitude, prouve quUl n’av^i 
pas compfis grand’chose i cette thiode. D^autre part il attache beau- 
coup moins d’impoitance i la tradition lltt^aire, et par U «i vient 
plus fedlemenc i nconter quantity de choses ^oruuntes qu’iJ n^aurait 
probablement pas leptises dans un ouvrage compost d’une fa^on plus 
ligide. Ce trait caracu^se d’line £a 9 on g^drale la littdiacuxe de t^ts de 
voyages, dans laqueUc cn pcut compeer jusqu’i un certain pome 
Toeuvre d'al-Mas^Qdi. II esf dommage que les r6dts de voyage des 
premiers slides de llslam soieat si rares. 11s ont cerrainemeDt exists 
en grand nombre, car dans la littdtature gAographique g^nirale les 
r^cits de voyageurs sont fr^quemment menttonnds, et leuis donnto 
incotpordes d*une fa^cn plus ou molns appaxente dans les textes que 
nous possidons. 11 s’agic de voyages maritimes jusqu^en Extiteie- 
Otienl, doGl oous avons d^ji parld, et de rddts de voyages par terre. 
Ces demiets ont gdn^ralement trait i des expeditions en dehors du 
tertiroite proprement dit de Tlslam: Asie mineure, Hussie rndtidionale, 
Asie centrale, et I’intdricur de TAftique. II y a peu de temps on a 
ddcouvett le texte original d’un t6dt de voyage ’), qui n’dtait connu 
que par des eztraits d’ouvragcs plus r^cents. II s’agit d’une ambassade 
envoy^e en 921 par Ic Caliie au pays des Bulgares de la Volga, pour y 
nouer des relations commerdales, et y r^andre la connaissance de 
rislam- 

Ce n’est que plus md que les r^dts de voyage dans le monde musul- 
man lui-mdnc setont en vogue. Les plus illustres reprdsentants de 
cette branche de la lictdrature sont Ibn Djubait (fin du 12e siide) •), 
ec Ibn Battflta (premiite moitii du 14e aifccle) *) qui pour sa part a 
dgalement voyagd loin en dehots des frontitres de nslam. 

Nou avons ddji fait mention de la rdticence des ouvrages gdogra- 
phiques du lOe si^de envets I’appoint que la g^ogtaphie astronomique 
pourtait leur fouriur. Chez les gdographes, les donnas astronomlques 
avaient recueilUes sous unc forme abStardie, qvu doit avoir p^ndti< 
en Islam par rintctmddiaire perse, et devait son succ^ k des con¬ 
nections astrologiques. N^anmoins les astrologues musulmans con- 

1) Edition du texte, avec traduction et commeatiite en allemand par A. Zeki 
Velidi Togan, dans AbbvuUmgn pr Ktait iat Morpnlsndu, Leipzig 1939. 

•) Texte, eo deuxienie edition, de Wri gh t ei de Goeje, Gibk Mtmorial Stritt, Vol. 
V, Leyde 1907; traduction icJieooe de Schiaparelli, Milan 1906; [Radnedoa 
frangaiae de Gaudefe^y-Demombyoes. Paris 1951). 

') Edition do lexte, avec traduction fran^se, par Defiemery et Saoguineni, 
Paris 1053-59; uadiKtion angUiae C“traita) de H. A. K. Gibb, Loedres 1929. 
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tinu^at eus-m ernes i doiiner dans leurs ouvrages dcs iistes d^en- 
droits tenommds, avec rindication de Ja longitude et dc la latitude 
g^ographiques. Mais si Too essayc, au moyen de ces donn^es, dc 
reporter Its villes sur lone carte, le i^svdtat est des moins encourageants. 
Ce phdQom^ a peut-etre pout cause la transnnssion dtfectueusc 
des textes, mais U est certainemcnt d^ aussi au £aic que les astronomcs 
ont repris ieucs donates chez des pr^d^cesseurs plus ou moins dfgncs 
de coflfiance, sans se xcodre compte que les coordonndes devaient 
rfpoodre i. une fdalit6 gdographique. Q^elqoes astronomes, comme 
al-Battini (Albategoius, mort en 92?) ont ddtermin^ la longitude et la 
latitude de certains endroits par leurs propres observations; mais ils 
constituaient f exception, et ils n*6piouvaieat d^ailleuts cn aucun cas 
le besoin de comparer ces donates i celles qui teaiene transmises par 
aiUeurs. 

Mais petit i petit, on assista 4 un certain rapprochement entre la 
gdographie et I'astconomie, par suite dc la survivance opiniitre de la 
tradition de Ptoldmte dans k description des pays; nous en avons 
ddji park i propos de Toeuvre d’al-KhwSrirmi. D’autre part, on 
connaSl au lOe sitele un ouvrage appeld J'jfirj/ aUArfl, „carte du 
monde’\ 6cfit par un certain Suhrib ‘) qui donne des indications prd- 
cises sur k fapon de dcssincr unc carte du monde avec les cootdonntes 
de longitude et de latitude, et d’y reporter les donntes gdographiques 
foumies dans le texte. 

Parmi les astronomes proprement dits, on rencontre pout k pre¬ 
miere fois une saine comprehension de k rtelitd gtegraphique <iez 
le grand aJ-BicHni, qui a tfavaiil6 en Perse oricntale au d^but du lie 
sitele, et qui, en dehors de son grand travail astronomique, a terit 
d’autres chefs d’oeuvre. Parmi ces demiers, sa description i PInde *), 
qui aJors n'dtait pas encore islainiste, est trte temarquablc. Cette 
description sc place d’ailJeurs moins au point de vue de k gdographie 
qu’4 celui de I’histoire des religions et de Ja culture. Dans son ouvrage 
astronomique *) al-Birilnl se donne k peine de foumit une image 
daire du „monde habltd”. U part de k conception, tcaditionnelle 4 
tous les gdogtaphes, qu’il y a deux mers, 4 savoir la M^diterrante 
et rOedan Indien, qui sont routes deux des golfes de I’Ocdan qui 


‘) E«dlilon du im© pu H. too M&k, dans BMo/M ArMttifr Hishriktr tmd 
Cttiffopbin, Tome V, Leipag 1932. 

■) Edition du texte par P. Saebao, Londtee 1$87, et tnduction anriaise de 
Sflchau, Loodfce 1S88, 1910*. 

Get oumge, ietieuli al-Sfii/tut o’est pas encore pubU4. 
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entoure tout Ic monde, Mils tandis que d’autccs auMurs sc contentcot 
de constater que les c6tes de I’Oc^ ae soat connues que pout une 
podto partie> cc que dans aucua cas on ne pouc aaviguer, en longeant 
le continent, d’un golfe 4 Pautrc, al-BirunJ en vicnt 4 supposec, «ur la 
foi de donnfcs d'cxpdrience, qu’il y a bien un passage maritime vets 
le sud, par lequel on peue arfiver dans la met orientale en naviguant 
vets le sud d^uis le ddtroit de Gibraltar. II donne meioe xine caite 
schdmadque, ins laquelle la forme de I'Afrique n*esc pas ttop mal- 
men6e, ct qui macque entout cas un piogrAs vis-4-vis du type tradltion- 
ficl de ia carte du mondc de I’^cole d’al-Balkhi. 

Al-Blruni suit des voles otigioales m€me dans la localisation ascto- 
nomique. II donne par e«mple les moyens, quand on connait la 
longitude et la latitude de certains eadroits tr4s importants, comme 
Alexandtie et Bagdad, de ddtetciinei la position d’endroits inter- 
mddiaires en combinant des unites de distance avec ia latitude gto- 
graphique, fedJe 4 determiner. Mais aJ-Birflnl n*a pas fait icole, et 
apr4s lui la g^ogtaphle ct I’astonomie continu4reat chacune 4 suivie 
leur chemin, pratiquement inddpendantes I’une de I’autrc. 

Oft tfouve enfip one autre continuation du sysi^mc de PtoWro^e 
dans le cri4bre ouvrage d'al-IdrisL Get auteur a divis6 la carte de 
Pcol6m4e, telle qu’elle lui ttait parrenue, en sept climais, chaque 
climat dtant de plus divis^ en dix parties suivant b longitude. Cette 
double division formait 70 parties de cartes, que l*on trouve dans les 
manusexits d’al-ldrisi, et qui sent cbacune acconapagn^e d*une des¬ 
cription d^taillee. Dans cettc description iotervient certes beaucoup 
de compilation des ouvrages g^ographiques de ses devanciets, qu'il 
cite nomm^ment, mais on y trouve aussi mises en oeuvre quantity 
de dono^cs qui 6raient neuves pour b g^ographie musulmane. CecK 
constatation vaut surtout en ce qui conceme les pays non musulmans, 
et notamment TEutope ocdd^tale, centrale et m^tidionale. Les 
mat^riaux pour cette partle du moede avaient zdunis sur Tordre 
du roi aorroand de Sidle, et cc matdricl, pout nous trds anden, a 
dtd tepris dans son ouvtage par cet auteut gdograpbique dont b 
science dtait rntiric par une tradition de trois siddes. II cst malbcureuse- 
ment dommage que ia fagon dont al-Idrlsl utilise ses sources musul- 
xriAnes — que nous connaissons pat ailleuis — ne nous permette pas 
i’accordet giandc confiance aux matdriaux qu’il nous ofEce en prove¬ 
nance de sources non musulmanes, qui nous sont inconnues. 

La littdrature gdographiquc des Musulmacs n*est cenainement 
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p« moios aboxidaflte iprts al-ldrisl qu’elle nc I’^taic avant lui. Mais 
die continue i se mouvoir dans des voies traditionneJles, et dcvient 
de plus en plus de k compilation. On traitc volonticts des mao^res 
pax oidm alphab^dque: c*est Ic dictionnaire g4ographique. L’ouvrage 
k plus important ct le plus c^kb« de ce genxe esc le dictionnaire de 
YSJfui (ddbut da 13e siMe) *), Unc autre tendance qui se fait jout 
dans ies aifccJes plus rdcents, esc le pkisit que I’on prend i des hiscoires 
merveillcuses, souvenc au ddtrimeat de I’cxacdtude g6ographiquc. 
11 est du reste dtonnant que ce solt pfdcisdmcni auptis des auteurs de 
cecce tendance que nous trouvons de temps en temps des ttadidons 
hisforiques et archtologiques prdsentant un intdr 6c pour k recherche 
scaentifique. Enfin apparaissent, dans Ics slides posrtrieuis, plus de 
descripdofis g^ogtapldques d'un seul pays ou tcrritoire. A cette 
6pc^ue d^ailleurs diminue aussi — on le constate chez al-ldrlsl — 
la limicadon thioaque de la geographic au seul domaine de Hslam, 
et de ce fait quandti de domides nouvelles dkpoque tardive vicnnent 
emichif k science g^ographique; au contraire, on constate souvent 
peu de progr^ de k connaissance en ce qui concetxie les pays musul- 
mans: cek provicnt du hit que la culture musulmane dtait devenue 
ti^s ttadidonalisce- Dans ua ouvtagc du 13e slide conunc cdui 
d Abu *1-Fida, on trouvera pour k plupart des renselgnenients quI 
6^ent i jout pour le 9c ou lOe slides, mais dtaient depuis longtemps 
vieillU i I’ipoque oii I’ouvragefut dcrit. Encore au 17e siidc on trouve 
chez le giographe cure I^adidji Khallk une description de la Perse 
ec du Turkestan ocddencai, qui est dans ies grandes lignes restie 
au stade du lOe slide. 


Lcs plus importants ouvrages de I’dpoque ckssique de k geographic 
musulmane, comme ceux d’al-Makdisi, ai-I?cakhii et Ibn Hawfcal ne 
sont pas encore accessibles en ttaductions sOres eC compliies. Cesc 
k rais^ pour kquelle les donnfies qu'on emprunte i ces auteurs 
lorsqu’oQ les utilise dans des ouvrages de gtographie historique, 
dhlscoiie de I’art ou de la culture, sont souvent incompiites ou 
faudves. D faut done esp^rer que la sdcace g^ographique verra 
mectre i sa disposidon, dans un avenirpas trop doignd, des traductions 
exactes et stlres, en une langue modeme, de ces auteurs. GrSce i ime 
dtude plus approfbndie des gdographes arabes, ces tradoedons pour- 
ront atre meilleures que par exempic k tiaduedoa d’idrisi par Jaubert, 
parue en 1840, et qui est encore toujours consuJrte, faute de mieux. 


Edition du texce par P, WUstenfdd, cn 6 tones, I<ejp£g 186e>70. 



AL-BIRUNrS DETBRMNATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
LONGITUDE BY MEASURING THE DISTANCES*) 

In the second chapter of the sixth treatise of ai-QSnSn aI’MaS*S4J 
al-Bituni explains a method of determining the difference in geo¬ 
graphical longitude between two places by measuring the distance 
between them in common measures and then using these data in a 
rather intricate mathematical caiculatioa. This chapter has been 
rendered into German by C. Schoy in ao article entitled Ajis der 
ettrommisebtn Cecff-apBe der Araher, which has appeared in /rfr, 
VoL V (1923), pp. 51-74*). As the translation given by Schoy con¬ 
tains not a few errors on the linguistic side, I am giving here an 
English translation which I consider more correct. After that I propose 
to present some observations on various points raised by the text, 
which are of a nature to give some more Insight into the way of 
working of the celebrated Islamic astronomer and mathematician. 

My remarks do not bear on the theoretical side of al-Biruni's 
reasoning, which has been set forth with great lucidity and exactitude 
by the eminent German scholar in his aforesaid article. 

The theory itself is not difficult to grasp. Al-Biruni considers the 
distance between twco places A and S, the latitudes of which are 
known, as one of the diagonals of a spherical quadrangle, which 
is formed by sections of the meridians passing ovex A and B as one 
pair of opposite sides, and sections of the parallel circles passing 
over A and ^ as the other pair ot opposite sides *). In this quadrangle 
AHBZ, the sides AZ and HB axe equal and they represent the 
difference in latitude of A and B. The length of all these sides can 
be expressed in degrees of the earth circumference and their parts. 
Now al-Rinmi converts the spherical quadrangle into a planimetocaJ 
quadrangle by substituting for the spherical lines of arcs the corres¬ 
ponding chords, the length of which is expressed in ladials and their 
sexagesimal parts (one radial being half of the earth's diameter). 

*) R«prinie4i frota Al^BfrbU Commernffratin In the epellmg of the 

origiaiL 

$oate secQOf^s of the chaptet have also been published in Arabic and Peeneb 
naaalatioQ io Maumtnla A/rUat et A%ypHt by Pnnee Youasouf 

Kamal, Tom. lU, Pasc. HI (Leiden 1933) foL 713. 

q Ill the leneta of (be fi g ure, vhieh la a copy of that found in (be ounuacripta, 
(be Arabic phonetic value U followed as much aa possible. Tbe same tnnaaipcioA 
is used by Seboy. 
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Then AHBZ becomes a trapezium and, as its angles lie on the 
circumference of a dtcle, the quadrangle :s governed by the so-called 
Uieorem of Ptolemy, which states that the product of the diagonals 
(in this case the square of one diagonal) is equal to the sum of the 
products of each pair of opposite sides. In this case: AB X ZH b 
AZ X HB-hAH X BZ or AB^ ** AZ^ + AH x BZ. This en- 
ables him to find AH x BZ by subtraciing the square of AZ (the 
distance between the two latitudes) from the square of AB (the 
distance between the two places). In order to determine AH and 
BZ the author considers these lines as chords of concentric circles 
(the parallels running through A and B)\ their ratio is equal to the 
ratio between the radii of these circles and these radii can be known, 
as they axe the cosinus lines of the angles belonging to the known 
latitudes A and B. So after having ascertained these cosines (ex¬ 
pressed in radials) he is able to calculate the length of AHki radiaU. 
Finally he has to find out how much this is in equatocai degrees. 
Therefore he has to determine the distance between the intersecdons 
of the meridians of A and B and the equator, namely, the line CD. 
By a similar reasoning as the foregoing he points out that the ratio 
between AH and CD is equal to the ratio between the radius of 
the parallel of A (the cosinus of its latitude) and the radius of the 
equator, which is 1 radial. After having computed in this way the 
straight line GD^ he converts this again into an arc of the equator 
and so obtains the longitudinal degrees and their parts which express 
the difierence in geographical length between G and D as well as 
between A and B. This last result was the aim of the calculation. 



In bis article Schoy has also treated of another method of al- 
Blnini*s to find longitudinal cUffeiecces, which is expounded in the 
second chapter of the fifth treatise of th^Qanm. This method is purely 
trigonotnetncal and will not be dealt with in this place. 
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For the Arabic lext Schoy has used the MS, Orient- Oct, 27S 
of the Preussische Scaatsbibliothek in Berlin and photographs of the 
incomplete MS. Or. 1997 of the British Museum and of the MS. 
Or. 516 of the Bodleyina at Oxford. I have been able to consult 
the same London MS. as Schoy and the MS. Acc. Or. 1927 No. 213 
of the Pr. St.-Bibl. at Berlin *). The latter manuscript, which was 
acquired only after Schoy had written his paper, was finished the 
29th Rab. I, 562 (22 Febc. 1167) and gives the impression of having 
been very carefully copied, The London MS. was written in 570 
(1174), while the Oxford MS. dates from 475 (10B2). There is a fairly 
good agreement between the second Berlin MS. and the London MS. 
The differences are to be found mainly in the figures used in the com¬ 
putation. These figures arc rendered as usual in Arabic letters and, 
as is well known, these are especially apt to confound the figures for 
10 and SO by a wrong (or lacking) punctuation (o for o and vice 
versa) and those for 3 and 8 (8 being written as - and 3 by the 
same letter, but with an incomplete downstrike »). Very often 
dubious cases can be settled by the probability of the calculation 
described in the text. Where there is a notable difference between 
the manuscripts or with regard to Schoy*s text it has been indicated 
in the notes. 


Trevts/an'o/t 

Second chapter (of the sixth treatise) on the verification of the 
longitudes of Ghaana and al-I$kandatiya. 

(1) As we wish to establish the movements of the stats in reladon 
to the meridian of the town of Ghazoa, it is necessary that we first 
determine (the position of) that place in the ‘inhabited part of the 
earth’, so that the transfer of the time moments <m^t) in 
the various towns to that place may be in accordance with the 
longitudinal difference esdsting between those places. 

(2) As to Ghazna, this place is situated on the parallel which runs 
at a distance of thirty-three parts (degrees) plus one-third plus one- 
fourth north of the equator, while its meridiw advances the meridian 
of Baghdad by twenty-four time units azmdt$, vb, degrees) 
plus one-third to the east. 

(3) The method by which we have ascertained this is that we 
have proceeded to the observation of its latitude by means of the 


') Cf. Breckelmann, C.A.L.^ Suppi. I, 873. 
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ytufM ring*, which is subdivided into minutes in such a way that 
the division compctses each time eight of them 

y 5 {al-maqsiima qUmetan wa- 

si^ai taO^iaa kull wi^daHn miabi). This observation was executed 
in each of the years 409 and 410 of the Hijta (20 May 1018 to 8 May 
1019 and 9 May 1019 to 26 April 1020) *). 

(4) So we take, in order to learn how it is with its longitude, the 
town of Shiraz as an intermediary between it (Ghazoa) and Baghdad. 
Now let A be Baghdad on the meridian TAC and B Shiraz on the 
meridian TBD and let CD be the di/?erence between both places, 
expressed in time units of the celestial equator 

a^/ffd» mu^addiii U-nab^, i.e. equatorial degrees), and A£ the distance 
between the two towns. This distance is hundred and seventy 
farsakhs, for the greater part flat country, in which it is approved 
muitabson) to drop the tenth part, in order to relieve 
it from the cumtiue of the roads and to bring it near to a straight 
stretch. Hereby the number of farsakhs becomes hundred and 
fifty-three, which, expressed in parts, is 8®6'0". 

(5) We draw now round the pole T and with the distance of 
each of the two towns, the two dtculai lines AH and BZ^. It is 
clear that the quadrangle formed by the chords AZ^ ZB, BH and 
AH is comprised in a circle, because its angles are on the spherical 
surface, while its surface cuts the sphere, describing in this way a 
circle. Also that the quadrangle has two equal sides, AZ and HB, 
and two unequal sides, AH and ZB, which are parallels. It follows 
that the square of the chord AB i$ equal to the square of the chord 
AZ, added to the product of the chord AH and the chord Z£. The 
chord AB is 0 828 32*). 

(6) 'Hie latitude of Baghdad is 33* 25' and the latitude of Shiraz, 
according to the observation of AbuU-Husain *) ibn al-SufI together 
with a number of scholars by means of the ^adudl ring*, 29*36'. 
Tlie chord of the difference between these two latitudes is 0 3 59 46. 
Now when we subfraa the square of this from the square of the 


Seboy ecroneovsly giT«s m the correspeedlAg ycAn of the Christian era 
1011/12 and 1012/13. 

*) M$. l.ondon errooeoualy Z only. 

^ This should stdedy he tendered 0' 8* 26" 32"' but for conveoienee sake 
I omit In the iigares given in radklr the indkatioo of mioutes, etc. The tesc 
does the same utd is not leas clear for it. 

*1 MS. L; Abin-3assn. 
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chord AB, we obtain the produa of the chords AH and BZ. The 
ratio of this product to the square of the chord AH is equal to the 
ratio of the chord ZB to the chord AH. Now the ratio of the chords 
of concentric arcs al-ipsl al-mutaS^ba^ viz. 

iCiaJLLJ! aZ-mutaJohiiha/ a/^augfa) is the same as the ratio between 
the diameters of their circles. So this is the ratio between the sinus 
of TB and the sinus of TA, namely between the half diameter of 
the circuUt line BZ and the half diameter of the circular line AH. 
The cosinus of the latitude of Baghdad is 0 50 4 12 >) and the cosinus 
of the latitude of Shira* is 0 52 10 16 *). So the chotji AH becomes 
0 7 28 27. The ratio between this and the sinus of AT is equal to 
the ratio between the chord of CD and the sinus of CT^ which 
is a quarter (an angle of 90*). It follows that the chord of CD *) is 
0 8 5716, the arc of which is 8® 33'32". This is the difference 
between the two longitudes. 

(7) We have already said that the latitude of Baghdad from the 
shore of the endicUng ocean is seventy time units. Then the longitude 
of Shiia* is 78* 33' 32'In the books this is given as 79“ O'- So the two 
results are near to each other and the two methods cover each other. 

(8) As to the distance between the towns of Shiiaz and Gha 2 na, 
the distance from Shiiaz to al-Slrajan in the country of Kirinan is 
seventy-eight *) fatsakhs, then to the beginning of the desert forty- 
seven, then to Zaranj, the capital of Sijistin, seventy, then to the 
town of Bust sixty, then to Ghazna eighty. When we correct this 
partially by subtracting a seventh part and partially by subtracting 
a sixth prart, according to a conjecture made while traversing these 
distances, the number of corr e cted farsakhs which remains is two 
hundred and eighty-four. The parts of this distance are 15“ 2' 7" *) 
and the corresponding chord Is 015 4159. 

(9) We make Ghazna A in the preceding figure and Shiraz B. 
The chord of the difference between these two towns is 0 410 14. 
Now when we foUow the same method with regard to this as before, 
the chord AH proves to be 0 14 50 6 •). 'The cosinus ’) of the 

») MS. U 050 312J B.: 0 55 412; Schoy: 050 3 2, 

^ So MS. 6. L. hae 0 52 ID 46 and Seboy 0 5210 17. 

*) The passage ending here and begifiAmg T^th 'and che aunia of GT...’ 
is kekiog in L. 

Seboy hu 98. which roust be an error. 

*) L.: 15“ 4'7". 

•) B-i 0 14 55 6. 

*) L.; sinus. 


A)«A^BCTA ousbtaua 
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latitude of Ghazoa is 049 595, so that the chord GD becomes 
0 17 3 43 and the cofresponding arc 1(3* 20'54". When we add 
this to the longitude of Shim, the addition gires us the longitude 
of Ghazna 94" 54'26", 

(10) Let us now cum from Baghdad to the other side and let 
in the foregoing figure A be al-Rayy and B Baghdad. The distance 
between these two places expressed in farsakhs, after correction by 
means of subttadng one-sirth, is hundred and thirty-two. In parts 
tltis is 7® S'21", the corresponding arc being 0 719 54'). The 
latitude of al-Ray 7 , according to ^ observation of Abu*l-Fadl 
al-HarawI and AbQ MahmiSd al-Khujandl, is 34" 35' *), the cosinus 
of which is 0 4fi 47 59. The chord of the difierence between the 
two latitudes is 0 215 45. The chord AH becomes 0 6 53 2 *) and 
the chord GD 0 8 27 50 *). The corresponding arc of this is 8® 5' 20", 
the di/fecence between both iatitudes. 

(11) We have already said that we have found the iatitude of 
al-Juijioaya in Kh\wi 2 m by means of the ring’ to be 42* 17', 
the cosinus of which is 0 44 23 22. The distance between al-Rayy 
and this town, expressed in farsakhs afte icorrection by means 
subtracting one-sixth, is hundred and fifty-four. The parts of this 
distance are 8" 10' 14", of which the chord is 0 8 33 16. The chord 
of the distance between both latitudes is 0 715, The chord AH 
becomes 0 4 39 54 and the chord GD 0 6 18 20, The corresponding 
arc of this is 6" 1' 26", tile difference between the two longitudes. 

(12) 'Ibe distance between al-Jurjaniya and Ghazna is two hundred 

and thirty farsakhs at the utmost ^ fhgbayax ai-fiT). 

When this is taken as authoritative ( 4 ^ rasmiyattm) it has no 
need of correction to make it straight. The parts of this distance 
are 12" 10'37", of which the corresponding chord is 012 4340. 
Now let al-Jurjamya be A and Ghazna B. The chord of the difference 
between the two latitudes Is 0 9 6 7. The chord AH becomes 0 8 23 2 
and the chord CD 0 10 3 50 *). The corresponding arc of this is 
9* 37' 16", the difference between both longitudes. 

(13) Now if we make an addition of the units which have 
been found between these towns, we obtain 23" 44'2". So the 


J) B.: 0 7 59 54; L,: 0 7 19 (Of 59) 54; Schov: 0 7 19 14. 
*) L.: 35*35'. 

^ So L. afd B.; Seboy: 0 6 13 2. 

*) B.: 0 8 27 55. 

•) B,5 0 10 3 55. 
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longitude of Ghaaja, according to this computation, is 93* 44'2". 
The result of the computation from the side of Shiiaa was 94* 54' 26''. 
Half the sum of both these figures, according to the rule rasm) of 

the arithmeticians, is 94* 19' 14". Thus it has been established that 
Gha^na is situated at twenty-four time units and one-thlid east 
of Baghdad. 

(14) After this it is necessary for us to know how great is the 
difference in latitude between her (Ghaana) and aUlskandariya. 
The Almagest states that this latter place lies one-half and a third 
hour to the west of Babil and that its latitude is 30* 58'. The position 
of Bibil is near to Baghdad. So we have to consider what he tells, 
for no doubt he has found it thus in the books, just as we find similar 
statements in them to deviate ftom the truth. 

(15) Al-Raqqa is inteimechate between both towns and Mu¬ 
hammad ibn *Abd al-*A 2 lz al-H3ehjmi says that which is found 
between al-Raqqa and Baghdad by observation of a lunar eclipse, 
of which he mentioas the date, is seven thnt units. Now let in the 
preceding figure B be Baghdad and A al-Raqqa. The latitude of 
this town, according to the observation of Muhammad ibn jSbir 
al-Batfini, is 36® 1The cosinus of this is 0 48 31 51 and the ioid 
of the difierence between both latitudes Is 02 43 21. The distance 
between Baghdad and al-Raqqa is hundred and thirty forsakhs. 
So, if we tal^ this as appiosimately hundred and ten by means of a 
correction of one-sixth, the number of parts is 5* 49'34"^), the 
chord of which is 0 6 5 54 *). The chord AH becomes 0 5 32 36 
and GD 0 6 38 28. The corresponding arc is 6* 20' 43", the difference 
between both longitudes. 

(16) As to the difierence between al-Raqqa and al-Iskandatlya, 
the Stance, corrected by one-sixth, becomes six handled and 
twenty-eight miles, which is 11® 4'56"*), the chord of which is 
011 35 14 *). The chord of the difference between both latitudes is 
0 S 17 12 The chord AH becomes 0 10 32 9 and the chord GD 
012 17 14. The corresponding arc of this is 11* 45' 15", the difference 
between the two latitudes. 

(17) The sum of the time units between these towns is 18* 5' 58", 


») Schoy: 6" 49' M". 

^ L.: 0 6 40 54; Schoy; 0 6 5 43. 

*) Schoy: 11*20' 56". 

•) Schoy: on 3414, 

^ B.: 0 5 57 12; !.• iocertam; Schoy 0 6 1612. 
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which i$ the difference between Baghdad and al-Iskandariya. The 
number of hours corresponding to this result is one hour and a fifth 
approximately. 

(18) It follows that Ghaana has a difference with regard to aU 
Iskandatiya of 42*26' time units, which corresponds to 2 49 44 
hours. In day minutes this is 7 420. And in this way has become 
known the position of the place for which out computation was 
executed. 

(19) Qfftstiw. What is this sixth part that is subtracted from the 
distances? 

Ajimer. The people of the profession approve of this without 
constraint. It is known, indeed, that when the distance between 
two places is traversing even flats we do not need to subtract any* 
thing from it, because the leaving of the straight direction is caus^ 
by obstacles which make it necessary to deviate, such as mountains, 
where the ascent and descent increase the distance. Likewise precipices 
and water-courses whose passages lie aside &om the road, so that 
one has to take a deviating direction to reach them. Further, sand 
plains or salt-marshes and mud-swamps, which have to be rounded 
by circuitous toads, and mountain passes of which the windings 
have to be followed. Further conditions connected with the com¬ 
modity of the journey, such as precautions against calamities or lack 
of sufficient supply of water and forage on the straight toad, so that 
it is advisable to take a roundabout way in order to obtain it. These 
things are of difierent importance as they present diemselves separate 
or combined, so that the measure of the decrease is different and has 
to rely on the impressions and estimates of eye-witnesses. So there 
ate stretches which make necessary the decrease of one-half or mote 
than that and others which make necessary the decrease of one-sixth 
ot less. All in all, one-sixth has been accepted by common consent 
for the road stretches which approach a straight line. 

(20) Qm:ticn. Can the longitudes be ascertained more correctly 
by the distances or by the eclipses? 

j4njvfr. When one determines the distances so exaedy that they 
approach straightness, the operation with them is supedoc to the 
operation with eclipses, because the first appearance a^ the end of 
the visibility of the eclipse, which are its most critical moments 
(*%f a^har awqStibt)^ can only be observed approximately. 
For the contact of the drdes of the shadow and the moon is generally 
preceded by a certain faintness, which gives the impression i smoke 
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ic the first appearance (of the eclipse), and likewise the same thing 
occurs after their separation at the end of the eclipse. Then the 
roundness of the shadow becomes ^sible only after it has already 
taken a good deal from the moon, and in between these vadotis 
moments a certain number of the time units of the celestial equator 
are turning round, which spoils the distance between the two lati¬ 
tudes, either by increasing it or by decreasing it. And it may cause 
inexacdtudo in the observation when the two observers are not 
exactly in agreement on the identity of the situation which they 
both have in view; so one of them should not pursue one line and 
the other another^). 

(21) QutitioR. Why is it that Ghazna and al-Tskandanya have 
been specially chosen in this chapter as objects for the vedficacion 
of the longitude? 

Anjwsr. As regards Ghazoa, here has taken place my last obser¬ 
vation of the sun. As to al-lskandailya, the reason Is that I am ne¬ 
cessarily relying in the operation. on the observation of Ptolemy, 
for he was himself in that place. And it so happened that Ghazna was 
the eastern end of the places where, according to the reports that have 
reached me, the sun has been observed, while al-Iskandaxiya was the 
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western end- Therefore 1 have indicated in a table the distance of 
the various places with regard to those two towns, in day minutes 
as well as in time units of the celestial equator, in order that it may 
be £t for use. 

Remarks on tin text 

(1) With the ‘transfer of the time moments’ al-Biiuni seems to 
have in view the calculation of astronomic tables especially for 
Ghaana in order to give this town and the reigning Gha3nevids a 
sdentific standing corresponding to its political importance, just as 
many princes had a geographical description of the world made to 
accentuate their political power. The same was done, for instance, 
by the astronomers of aUMa’mun, who composed the Ma’mOnic 
tables, by Ibn VOnus for the caliph al-Hakim and by the astronomers 
of Aiphonso the Wise in Toledo. Schoy has already pointed to this 
motive in his artide quoted hereafter. 

(2) In saying that the diderence in longitude between Ghazna and 
Baghdad is 24* 20' the author gives in advance the result of the 
following computation. 

(3) The^ww*/ ring must be a spedal variation of an observation 
instrument, where an index is running along the border of a ring or 
ting sector—as is also found in the astrolabe—and which was called 
in this case after MabmQd of Ghazna, whose honoddc name was 
Yamin al-Dawla. The description given of this instrument by al- 
Biruni in no way justilies the qnali£ cation by Schoy as an octant 
(Achtelong). The description does not imply, however, that there 
was only one mark for each set of eight minutes; it rather points to 
a decorative device in which each time eight minutes were singled 
out and which gave to the ring its special character, on whi^ a 
special surname was applicable. This must also have been the case 
for the other rings which arc named in the text hereafter. 

Al-Biruni’s determination of the lacicude of Ghazna is described 
at length in the eighth ch^rer of the fourth treatise of the Qanm. 
This chapter was translated and commented upon by Schoy in his 
artide Die dor gtoffapbucbtn Breitt der Stadt Gha^ in 

Artnalen dor Hydro^apbie md Maritiam Mifeorolo^, 53td year, 
1925, pp. 41-47. The exact result given here is 90*-56*25'42" = 
33*34' 18". It is curious to observe that in this chapter the year 
of the observation is not mentioned; we only learn that it was done 
on Monday the 5th of the Persian month AdharmSh ‘in the year 
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that is registered in the year indication for Ghazna*. Seboy supposes 
that the special observation referred to took place on the I9ih of 
November 1019, which is not in disagreement with the statement 
of our text. Neither is xhtjamini ring mentioned in the description 
of this observation. 

(4) It is not easy to control al>Bifuni*s statement that the distance 
between Baghdad and Shiraz is 170 farsalchs. The earlier geographers 
often describe this road or parts of it, giving the distance in day’s 
journeys mar^ia\ post stages sikka^ barld) or 

^Tsakhs, but as none of these road measures is well dehned. It is dii^- 
cult to make a comparison with the figure given by the author. The 
shortest road between the two towns passes through Waait, Ahwaz 
and Artajan, hut it is not probable that al-Biruoi has been himself 
In these parts, which can also be induced from his remark that this 
distance covers for the greater part flat country. This may be true 
as far as Ahu^, but farther to the east there are formidable moun* 
tain passages, among them the gorge of Bawvrfin, celebrated as 
one of the most beautiful spots on the earth ^). The most com¬ 
prehensive description of the road is found iu Ibn Khunadadhbeh, 
who counts 94 stages from Baghdad to Shiraz *). From Ahwaz to 
Shiraz there are 49 stages; Ibn Kh. gives this last distance also 
in farsakhs, the sura of which amounts to 88 farsakhs *)- At this 
rate, the entire road, expressed in farsakhs, would be 169 f., which is 
remarkably near to the figure given in the text. The dates given 
by other geographers more or less agree with Ibn Kh. *). We do not 
intend to subject the other distances given by al-Biruni to a detailed 
Ktaminttion, but what has been said may be sufficient to show that 
he must have used his own method in arranging the distances re¬ 
ported to him. With al-Biruni the farsakh has indeed a fixed value, 
the circumference of the Earth being given by him as amountii^ to 
6,800 farsakhs or 20,400 miles ^). 


*) Iba Kburr., p. 43; MaqdJsi, pp. 420, 434; Ibti fcUwqal, p, 199 ^nd cd., 
282 ), etc. 

•) C£. p. 42: Baghdad- Wfait 25 stages. W*ai^Ahwfa 20, AhwSa-Arrajln 20, 
AmjAn-Navbaedajifi 17, Nawbandajin-Sbiraz 12. 

P. 43, 

^) pyA Ibo Rusts, p. 189; Ahwiz-AmjSn 24 £., Artajan-Sbiraz 61 f.; Ibn al 
Faqib, p. 200: ArtajSn-NawbandajSo 26 f. and p. 203: Nawbandaf&n-Shim 23 £. 

•) So in cf. Seboy, /«>, V, p. 71. Also in the X. ai’Tafkm, Teberaa 

ediuoo, 1316-1318, ^ 1S6. 
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The conectioQ or sti^hteniag of the distancee by dropping a 
cemiQ fraction is more amply treated in para. 19. 

In coaverting the distance expressed in fersakhs into degrees of 
the Earth drcuinfereace the author does not seem to be consistent. 
If the circumference is 6,600 there falls on one farsakh 190,58 
seconds or 0® 3' 10,58". The 153 f. of the rectilinear distance between 
Baghdad and Shiras would be 8® 5' 58"j in giving 8® 6' 0” he may 
have been rounding oif, but in some other cases to come he is much 
less correct. 

(5) In this paragraph the theorem of Ptolemy is applied. 

The method followed by al-Birunl in converting an arc into a 

chord is explained in the seventh chapter of the third treatise of the 
Schoy has translated this treatise and commented on it in 
his posthume book Dit tri^onoaeMsehen L/hren ties ptrascben yistroa^ 
ae/t Mu^. ibn A.bmed a/’Birjai (Hanover, 1927), After 

having given in Ch. 6 a table of the sines of the arcs from 0* 15' 
till 90*—augmenting each time with 15'—the author explains in 
Ch. 1 how he finds the sines of arcs lying between those given 
in the table by inferpolatioo. According to the table the sinus of 
4* is 0 411 7 24 and, of 4® 15', 0 4 26 27 26, so that the chord of 
8*6' must be between 06221448 and 0 8 52545Z We shaU not 
try here to control the author's statements in detail, but we must 
point to the fact that in die sinus tables of Ulugh Beg, reproduced 
by Schoy at the end of his publication just mentioned, the sinus of 
4*3' is 0 41415 25 44; this would give for the chord of 8® 6' the 
value of 0 6 283051 28, which is not exactly the value given by 
al'Binini. The same small divergence can be observed in the ocher 
‘conversions’ that appear in the rext. 

(6) In this paragraph the computation of the difference in latitude 
between Baghdad and Shiraa is brought to an end. 

Al-Biruni does not say who is his authority for taking 33*25' 
as the ladcude of Baghdad, but he is on this point in agreement with 
Ibn Yunus, who died in 958 (MS- Leiden 1057). The older autho¬ 
rities, such as al-BattanI and al-Khu'ftdirizmj, have 33*20' and f)ii< 
seems to go back on the observations executed under the caliph 
al-Ma’mOn at al-ShammSsxya in Baghdad*). At any rate the figure 
is not Ptolemaic. 

Aba’l-Husain ai-Sofi (died 986) *) lived under the Buyid dynasty 

Cf, Hoxiignuuo. Dit ti»bn Kliimil4, Heidelberg. 1929, p. 127. 

^ Cf. Brockelmaaa, G.A.L., Suppl. I, 396. 
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and so it is not suipxising that he gave to the ‘ling’ with which he 
operated the epithet of ^a^udi after the gieat Buyid ruler ^A^ud 
al-DawU (died 983) ‘). Al-Khu^riarai gives Shira 2 the latitude 
of 32; likewise Ibn YCnus. 

In stating that the ratio between the chords ZB and AH is 
equal to chat between the sines of TB and TA the author should 
have added that this is also the ratio between the cosines of BD and 
AG, because in the following he only speaks of these cosines. In any 
case the cosinus of the latitude of Baghdad (AG) is found by looking 
up in the sinus table the sinus of 90®-33* 25'. 

The text does not give the entire calculation which leads to the 
result that the difference In longitude between Baghdad and Shiraa 
is 3® 33'32". Altogether there are 15 arithmetical operations in¬ 
volved, mostly executed in the laborious sezagesimaJ system. I 
have tided to make the calculations as indicated byAl-Biruni, but 
I have not come to the same result, although the difference is not 
considerable. In the following list of the operations I have put my 
own results between brackets. 


1 . Detecmieing the distance betweee A and 

B (Baghdad and Shins) ...... 153 f. 

2. Finding che equatohal degreea ef 1 . . 5' 0" 

3. Coovei^g 2 ^Co a chord. 0 8 26 32 

4. DetemuAiog che diSetence In laslmde 

between ^ end 5. 33® 25'-29® 26' - (3* 59") 

5. ConverUAg 4 into a chord. 0 3 S9 46 

6. Squariog 3 . (0 1 11 50 6 9 4) 

7. Squaring 5 . (0 0 11 58 8 316) 

8. SubUacciag 7 ftem 6 ........ ^ 0 59 51 5$ 5 48) 

9. Finding (be coslnos of [u. A . 0 50 3 1 2 

10 . noding (he coslaiu of lac. ^. 0 52 1016 

11. Multiplying 8 with 9 . (0 0 49 56 30 19 7 54 33 36) 

12. Dividing It b? 10 . (0 0 57 26 9 58 15) 

13. EvtcBCling ihe root of 12 . 0 7 28 27 (0 7 34 43) 

14. Dividing 13 by 9 >). 0 8 57 16 (D 8 57 33) 

15. Converting 14 Into an arc of the equator 8® 33' 32" 


(7) The longitude of Baghdad (70®) agrees again with that given 
by Ibn Ytinus. It may have also be^ the longitude given by al- 
Khuwaiiami according to Yaqut who quotes the 'author of the 
Zif (I 678). The JT. ^uraf aUAr^ by al-IChuwatiaml (ed. voa Miik), 


Schoy cranalacee: 'rut dcffi gcowren Ringe*. 

*) My •carting pdnt ia here the re»ult given by Al*6lnjiu (o 7 28 27) and not 
my own. 
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hcwertSy has 73, which must be an error ^). Al-BattSni’s 80“ is 
counted from a bcginniag point lying 10“ farther to the west. 

The real difference of longitude between Baghdad and Shiraz, 
according to modern observations, is 52“ 40'-44* 24' = 8* 16'. 

(8) Al'Biruni’s correction of the sum of the given distances, which 
is 335 f., by subtracting 51 f. seems rather arbitrary, The 51 f. are, 
however, between Vt "^d Vi of 335, It is possible that here he judges 
after his own experiences. 

(10) Here begins the computation of the longitudinal difference 
between Baghdad and Ghazna by following the aonhem road. 

For al-Harawi and ai-Khujandi cf. H. Surer, Vu MatbemafUur 
md Astrenomsn der Arabefy p. 228 and p- 74 (No. 173). 

(11) Al-JurjanJya was al-Bironi’s birthplace, where he was able 
to make himself his astronomical observations. The *shdhi ring* 
must have been named after the tide of Khv^rizm-Shah, which 
the rulers of that country continued to bear *). 

(12) The text implies that al*Biruni had already made up his mind 
about the rectilinear distance between the two towns. He must have 
been well acquainted with the regions traversed *) and has no doubt 
taken into account the mountain ranges in northern A%hani$tan. 
Schoy is not very clear in the rendering of this passage. 

(13) The real difference in longitude between Baghdad and Ghazna 
is 23“ 54', The corrections applied by the author seem to have been 
too small. 

(14) 1 have not found Al*Biruni’s quotation in the Greek Almagest. 
According to Ptolemy's Geography (ed. Nobbe, I, 251 and U, 72) 
the difference in longitude between Babylonia and Alexandria is 
79“-60“30'* 18“ 30', while Yj + i/j hour would mean 12*30', 
As for the latitude Ptolemy's Geography gives 32*. Al-KhuwimmI 
has 31*5' and Ibn Yunus 31*. H. von Milk, who has commented 
upon al-Khuwarizccu, considers these latitudes as not Ptolemaic *). 


*) Cf, Hofligmann, op. eit, p. 127 nole. 

•) Schoy's cransJadort! ‘njit dem schirfsiebdgea? Riftg* is fer beside the mark. 

*) That aji ictdJigeot trareUec may be able to compate distances to a ctjtain 
degree of eaactrtude is confirmed by Doughty, Trmvlf h Arabia Dmrta, London 
and Toronto, 1930, p. 15: 'Afterward when even my watch failed, I have computed 
distances ia Arabia by camel journeys; nor ia chia manner so rude ebst the situation 
of any place in so vase a country may not be found by diligent cros® reckooiog, 
with the largest error, I suppose, of thirty miles’. 

*) Dtnkubri/fm K, Ak mtf. Tim. PM-Hitf. Klasn, VoL 59, 4, p. 19. 
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So al-Biruni*s authotity remains obscure. In pua. 21 he expresses his 
ftiU confidence in Ptolemy's latitude, 

(15) For al-Hishicoi, who died in 187, cf. Sutec, page 79 and 
Brockelmann, C.A.L., Suppl. I, 385- The year of al-ffishiroi's 
observation seems to have been left out on purpose, The same 
reticence about a date is shown in ahBiruni's report on bis observa¬ 
tion of the latitude of Ghazna (see my remarks on paca, 3), 

It is not surprising that the author shows foU confidence in the 
famous aUBactlAi, who made his observations in al-Raqqa and died 
in 929. 

(16) For this paragraph I am able to produce a parallel text from 

al-Biruni, which is found in his work ciW 

obbiMX nib^t ai-amakin U-tafbib ^<uafat al-mojikjn). 

Only one MS. is known, which is in the Fatih Library at Istanbul 
(No. 3386) *). Ic was finished in Ghazna on the 23id Rajab 416 
(19 Sept. 1025), and so, if not an autograph, written under the 
author’s personal supervision. The text deals just with such geogra- 
phical-mathematfcal subjects as ace treated in the chapter discussed 
in this article and contains, besides, some important geographical 
items. 

In his article Dsr Islam unJ dse gsoffapbiffbf V^iss$njebaft in Gt^ 
ffdphisfbe Ziitsebrijt, XLih year, 1934 ^p, 361-372), Ahmet 2elu 
Velidi gives the German translation of a passage in the middle of 
the MS. (foil. I23i'-124^), where al-Biruni speaks of his desire to 
determine especially the position of Ghazna on the surface of the 
earth. He expresses his doubt as to the reliability of Ptolemy, not 
on account o£ lack of accuracy of this author, but because Ptolemy 
had to rely for a good deal on uncertain reports from far-away 
coururies. Now that the dominion of Islam has facilitated com¬ 
munications over a considerable part of the globe, the exact deter¬ 
mination of geographical positions is possible on a much wider scale. 
AJ-Bituni has hat in view a combination of desenptive and mathe¬ 
matical geography. In an earlier part of the same work (foL 8tf) he 
says: Tn the foregoing I have been intended on combining 
the methods in the book Js^afya and al-JaihiiJ and other authors 
of toad books’, Unfortunately this combination has never been 
harmonically realized in Islamic geographical lore. 

The latter half of the book is entirely given to the computation 


*) Cf. BrockeliDaiui, Supp. I, 874, 
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of longitudinal distances. It gives the calculations much more in 
detail and deals with towns such as Balkh and Nisabur, which are 
not mentioned in thtjQdmh teict, though they are found in the table 
of longitudes at the end of para. 21, Apparently the Tebdid was written 
before J^tQanwi and so riie chapter discussed in the present article 
is only a compendium. This is not contradicted by the face that the 
oldest extant copy of the Qdnm was finished la exactly the same 
year as the MS. of the Tafrdld^ namely, in the year 416/1025 It 
would only seem that al-Bixuni had some carefolly written copies 
of these treatises executed in the said year. 

I happen to possess photographs of the last pages of the Ta^fd 
MS. of Istanbul. As it is very beautifirily and cleacly written, we may 
presume that it is as good a text as we can desire. On foil. 
we find the following account of the computation of the longitudinal 
difierence between al-Raqqa and al-Iskandariya, 

‘As regards the difference in longitude between al-Raqqa and 
al-lskandarlya, we remark that the difference in latitude between 
both places is 5^ 3‘. of which the chord is 5 1712 *), the square of 
which is 27 56 55 50 24. The distance between them by way of 
Dimashq, Ttbariya, al-Ramla and Mist (Cairo), though this 
is not a straight stretch, is 750* miles») approximately. From al- 
Raqqa to Him§ this is 154, then to Dimashq 56, then to Tabariya 
66, then to al-Ramla 87, then to Fus«t Mi$r 297, then to a)-Iskan- 
dariya 80. Now if we discount one-sixth from the number of these 
miles the result is 628* which is in parts 11" 15' 56", the chord of 
which is 11 35 14. The square of this is 132* 39 33 8 16, and the 
difference between the two squares 104* 42 37 17 52. This we 
multiply with the cosinus of the latitude of al-Iskandariya, which 
is 51 26 58; the product if 5387* 8 39 59 53 18 56. We divide it 
by the cosinus of the latitude of al-Raqqa, the result of which is 
111* 0 17 27 49. The root of this is 10 32 9. This we multiply with 
entire sinus (sin. 90^ or I radial) and obtain 632* 9 0. Then we 
divide this by the cosinus of the latitude of ai-lskandariya, of which 
the result is 12 17 14. And this is the chord of the arc 11* 45' 15", 


*) Istanbul, Fadh No. 3286, cf, C.A.L.. Supp. I, 873, 

•) In tbi» ten the figure for the radiala—which h always 0—i# omicted eycry. 
where, so that the first figure of the value renders the radial minutei, the second 
the seconds, etc. 

•) The figures marked in this iranalation with an aneiisk are written with 
Indian ciphers' m the text; the oibers with Arebic lectcn. 
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the longitudinal distance between al-Iskandauya and al-K^qqa.* 

The author goes on by stating that this result is very neat to 
that of al-6atcSnI and this incceases his con£dence in the of that 
author. 

The passage of the Ta^id contains the entire computation, while 
the Qinun passage only gives an extract. The only item missing 
is che Indication of the cosinus of the latitude of al-IUqqa. We £nd 
sdl the tS adthmedcal operations mencioned above; he only adds 
after operation 13 the multiplication of the value found for AH 
with the 'entire sinus’, namely, with 1- This only implies another 
way of writing; 632* 9 0 instead of 10 32 9. 

It is disconcerting to state, however, that even here the results 
of some calculations do not hold good if we try to execute them 
ourselves. The sum of the distances given is not 750 but 740 miles ') 
and of this amount is not 62S miles, the same figure that is given 
in the Further the squaring of 11 35 14 (operation 6) does 

not give 132 39 33 8 16 but 13415 49 23 16. Still he uses this wrong 
result in the subtraction from the other square, which happens to 
be right. Operations 11, 12 and 14 again do not hold good, though 
the difietence is never considerable. 

How do we account for this? Probably al-Biruni did not do all 
the ciphering himself and had to rely on a staff of calculators which 
worked for him- Even the great authenticity of the Ta^id MS. 
would then not be a guarantee for a faultless rendering of the appllca> 
tion of the great mathematician’s theory. Still the results of the 
computation do not seem to be worthless, as the deviations from the 
true situation are only slight 

(17) In the table at the end of para. 21 the longitudinal difference 
between al-Iskandauya and Baghdad is rounded off to 18^ 6'. In 
the great table of longitudes and latitudes found elsewhere in the 

the longitude of al-lskandariya is given as S2^ implying 
a more extensive rounding off. 

(18) A day minute is the 60th part of a day and corresponds to 6®. 

(19) In this paragraph is shown the essential practical weakness 
of al-Biruni’s admirable construction. The author refers to the ‘people 
of the profession’, but it would seem that this is only an excuse for 
his own way of dealing with the distance. We have seen already that 


1) The mile U the Weatern me&sur< as against the Bastera farsakL For al- 
Biruci 1 is alvsys Ya ^ * fkmkh. 
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his correclions ire wj subjective. Still, because they ut Al-Biruni’s, 
we cannoc consider them as worthless. 

(20) This paragraph has been misunderstood by Schoy. He 
thought that the text spoke about two shadow circles, which has 
brought about confusion in his translation. The reasoning of al- 
Biruni is remarkably clear. He only seems too optimistic about the 
possibility of determining the tcctUinear distance between two places. 

(21) Though Baghdad is no more mentioned in this paragraph, 
we have seen that this city remained for al-Biruni^s age the pivot 
on which all thirds in mathematical geography were turning. It 
is not a mere coincidence that Baghdad was given a convenient 
longitude, marked by a round figure (70^ in the time of aI-Ma*mfln. 

Al-Binini himself made Gha 2 aa a starting point for his compu¬ 
tation of the longitudes of Indian towns and the far-away eastern 
and north-eastern countries that are recorded in his great uble of 
longitudes and latitudes in the QdmJji. The material with which he 
worked were the road distances that were brought to his knowledge 
by traders and envoys from distant countries. Professor Minorsky 
has rightly considered the geographical indications of the 
important enough to use them in his book on Marvazi for a calcula¬ 
tion of the disiancts by a method which is eicactly the reverse of 
the intricate calculations of AI-Biruni ^). 

The small table of longitudes at the end of the chapter contains, 
as we have said, also the towns which were more extensively dealt 
with in the JC. aUTa^id. The figures given are not faultless, especially 
in the column of the day minutes, which gives not always exactly 
the sixth part of the degrees of the first column. 1 have reproduced 
the table after the manuscripts, as Schoy has done also, without 
making the corrections that would be possible. 

The foregoing remarks may have given a glimpse of the very 
laborious kitchen-work that was done by AI-Biruni, or rather for 
him, in the elaboration, of the remarkable results attained by him. 
The inconsistency in the calculations must perhaps not be attributed 
to the great scholar himself, but should be seen as sprir^ing from the 
necessity in which he found himself to exploit his huge mass of 
material. 


*) CS. SharaJ aJ-Zamait Tahir Marva^ by V. Minonky, London, 1942, p. 69. 
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THE 'DA£NA‘ IN THE GATHAS • 


Among the great religions of the world Zoroastrianism is by far 
the first to have developed a word denoting the fall conception of 
Religion, as we understand it now, in the sense of a theological, 
ethical and liturgical, combined system. The word ‘Religion* itself 
has been derived from the Latin n/iffcf, which bad originally a much 
more limited meaning, and does not seem to have obtained the 
more universal sense before the fifth century of our era. In aadent 
Greek and in Syriac, for example, we only £nd such words as 
‘worship’, ‘creed’, or ‘law* denoting the several aspects of the Chnstian 
religion, nor does Judaism or Buddhism seem to have grasped in 
one word the full meaning and value of what we nowadays call 
a religion. 

Zoroastrianism, on the contrary, has in the Avestan texts the 
word daSftd, which in that early period was already usedfor the whole 
of the religion of Zoroaster. In the middle-Persian period this meaning 
is still mote accentuated, until, in modem Persian, JJn has become— 
not without influence from the language of the Qur*in—the common 
word for ‘religion*. It is also of high importance that since the third 
century M&nicbaeism and since the seventh century Islam have 
adopted the same word m their vocabulary, in the same sense. 

The passing of the word, however, into the religious language of 
other creeds has given it an extension, which it did not as yet possess 
with the Zoroastdans themselves. In the middle-Persian period, 
Jift was only used with reference to the religion of Zoroaster, other 
religions being denoted by the word /keJ (Av, piaWa), as, for example, 
in die ‘MSnokc xrat*. On the other hand, has in middle-Persian 
still other meanings, the most important of which is that of‘revelation* 
or ‘scriprure’. And if we go back to the Avestan texts themselves, 
we meet soil other signifleations that must be attributed to the 
word tioffta. 

Now there already exists a very considerable literature on this 
word, and the generally prevailing opinion nowadays is still that 
given in Bartholomae*s AltiremsehtJ WorUrbtuh, s.v. 3atni. Bartholo- 
mae*s view is that we must distinguish between two totally diflerent 

*) Reprioced from Oticntal Studies in bonotu of Dascueji S&beb Cucsetji 
Encbji PaTzy, January 1934. 
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meanmgs of lumelya that of ‘religion’ and that of ‘spiritual 

individuality’ (‘inneres Wesen, geistiges Ich, IndividuaJitSt’) and 
that, as long as a nearer relation between these different meanings 
cannot be proved, we have to accept the existence of two different 
but horaophoflous words. Battholomae admits, however, chat both 
wotds may have been originally identical, while he points to the feet 
that in metrical texts daemi is txisyllabical in both cases (Andreas In 
K. C. d. Wiss. Odttuigen, 1911, p. 16, gives the reconsttuccion 
dfycnf). The acceptance of two different meanings for dalni docs 
not go back, however, to the middle-Peisian tradition, as the Pahlavi 
translation of Avestan texts always renders the word by din^ but 
the later philological study of those texts has shown that it is impos* 
sible everywhere to apply the translation ‘religion’. The interpretation 
by ‘spiritual individuality’ in a certain number of passages is largely 
due to the fragments of the Hadhokhi Nask, in which the ‘daii^* 
is represented as a woman who meets the soul after death in the 
shape of a beautiful young girl or of an old hag. A very instructive 
discussion about some of the later views concerning the ‘daCni’ is 
to be found on pp- 28-9 of Dr. Pavty’s book on Tbi Zoroastrian 
Dochint oj a Futm Life, 2nd ed., New York, 1929 '). 

The purpose of the present note is to inquire into the meaning 
which the word dahtS may have had in the oldest extant pan of the 
Avesta, viz. in the Gathas, without regard for the later texts. Such 
an attempt may be justlded firstly by the consideration that there arc 
several terms and expressions which have a diJferent meaning in 
the Gachas from that in the later Avesta, except in so fax as these later 
texts contain quotations from the Gathas. An instance of this occur¬ 
rence is the word which, in the Gathas and some later Avestan 
texts, means just as in ancient Persian, ‘the material possessions 
of man’, while, exclusively in later texts, it has the sense of ‘world’, 
in which case it is used in the plural. Another instance is ddman, 
which in the Gathas means a ‘living place* and, in the later Avesta, 
a ‘creature’ or in general ‘creation’. Both instances show a passing 
&om a concrete to a more or less abstract meaning. This leads to 
the second jusoBcaiion of the attempt to find a mote original meaning 
of dtmS in the Gathas, namely, that the conception of ‘religion’, 
occurring in certain religious texts, is probably of a later dare than 


') See lastly (he zemaxks of H. S. Nybcrff io Le Monde QrimtaL toI. sill 
0929), p. 235- 
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the ongm of thit religion itself, just as has been shown above with 
some examples. 

The theses which will be defended here with regard to the problem 
exposed are the following: 

(tf) that in' the Gathas daind is everywhere the same word; 

{b) that the oldest meaning of dahta is *a group of persons*, ‘a 
faction’ or ‘a crowd’. 

In this inquiry all etymological arguments, such as the compauson 
with Vedic dbtnJ {vids Bloomfield in ]AOS, vol. xlvi, No. 4, pp. 
303-8) and with Lithuanian daina, and also the detivaiion of the word 
from a verbal root (generally the root day- is accepted) have been 
excluded. Likewise all a^uments, with few exceptions, have been 
drawn from the text of the Gathas. 

The Gathic stanzas, where the word daesd occurs, are the following: 
y. xxsi. 11, 20; miii. 13; xxxiv. 13; sliv. % 10, 11; xlv. 2, 11; slvi. 
6, 7,11; xlviii. 4; xlix. 4, 5, (5, 9; li. 13,17,10, 21; M. 1, 2, 4, 5; and 
we may add to it the well-known prayer of Y. liv. 1. In the reading 
of the texts the text-form of Bartholomae in his Air. Wb. has been 
followed. 

To begin with it is easy to state that the verbs with which dama 
is connected as subject all give expression to actions exercised by 
human beings: Y. xxxi. 20 (wiJal ‘will bring*); xxxiv. 13 (urvdxiat 
‘walk’); xlvi, U (x^aadat ‘will frighten’); xlix. 9 {yabiSti juffn mi^di 
‘will acquire the best reward’); li. 13 (mondatii ... bm%im ‘spoils 
... the reward*); liv. 1 {pairm banal ‘deserves the precious 

reward’)- In other Avestic passages all these verbs are used in pre¬ 
ference for living persons. Less convincing, though not at all contra¬ 
dictory, are the instances where daendis the object of a verb: nxi. 11 
(taH ‘have created’); xndii- 13 {dahtSfradaxi^jS ‘teach the da£nas’); 
xUv, 9 (jqm jyaei dain^m [jaaQddni ‘the daena which I will make 
perfect*); xlvi. 6 {iyat dain& ... it ‘since thou hast created dacnas*, 
cf. Y. xxxi. 11); xlix. 5 dain^m pobu sanUd mana^bd ‘who joins the 
da£ni with a good nund*); xlix. 6 {iraS vifi^di ... dahiqm ‘to 
choose rightly that daSnl’); liii. 2 (y^« dainqm aburo daddt 

‘the daSna of the Saolyant, which Ahuia has instituted’). Thirdly 
there are passages where daind is used in connexion with words 
which imply that It must have, there also, the sense of hviman beings: 
xliv. 10 (# 4 ® dain^m ya bSt^ pobiltd ‘the daSna that is the best of 
easting kings’; Bar^olomae’s translation ‘die Behgion, die fur die 
Seienden die beste ist* is not grammatical); xlvi. 7 mdi d^tv^ 
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dahtayai frSvaoiS 'preach that teachlAg to my dalnS'); Lui. 1 {dairu^A 
va^i»rfA fyaa^andda ‘vith the saying and the acting of the good 
daSni’); liii. 4 {ha^hul ... dada^ ahurS daifk^i 'may Ahura 

Mazda give the reward CO the daiid’). 

So the daeoi is something that is the best of esdsiiag bdngs, to 
which sayings and actions are attributed, that waiks, which can be 
preached to, which is taught sorxiethbg, that may be rewarded, that 
may be chosen, that may ^ made perfect, that can fdghteo, and that 
ia created. It is ttue that these statements many not yet be regarded as 
conclusive for the view that dai/td denotes one ot more human beings, 
because the character and the language of the Gachas admit a rat^r 
wide fluccuanon in the meaning of some words, which must make us 
cautious, We see, for example, that the term vehS manoy which cer¬ 
tainly does not originally contain the meaning of a human being, is 
used sometimes as equivalent for the religious man and the religious 
community (cf. A. J. Camoy, ‘The Character of Vohii Manah’, in 
A Volume of Orionial Studies presented to Profeuor Eiuard Browne, 
Cambridge, 1522, p. 96). In the case of dainiy however, the a^uments 
in &vour of a meaning denoting human beings are more numerous. 

But there are two passages In the Gathas which seem Co exdude 
every doubt, Y. xlix. 4, after having described in its first two lines 
the evil-doers, who ate the enemies of cattle-breeding, condudes 
by saying: idi doioeng dqnjd dn^/ato daeni. Bartholomae*s translation: 
‘die—in der Daeva Haus fur das Ich d« Druggenossea’ is little 
coQvinciag. If, on the contrary, we translate 'chose, the faction of the 
Drug-adherer, constitute (or favor^ the Daevas’, the text gains 
considerably in dearness. The second passage is Y. xlv, 11. Here 
the first three lines describe Che pious people who will despise the 
Daevas; lines 4 and 5 continue: saolyantS dvtg palSiS spontd daind (4) 
urva^ brdtdptd vi mas^dd ahurd (5), If taken as the pccdicate of the fore¬ 
going words, this may be translated: ‘(those are) the holy fiction of 
the Lord SaoSyanc, (his) friend, brother or father, O Mazda Ahuxa'. 
It must be admitted that this text is a little less dear than that of Y. 
xUx. 4, but the enumeration of several persons who belong to the 
da£aa justifies again the taking of daeni as a group of persons. 
Bartholomae’s translation: 'des gebierenden Heim beilige Daena 
wicd (ihm) Freund, Brudcr Oder Vater sein’ seems in any case more 
arrifioal. 

In the two foregoing passages mention is made of two diflercnt 
daSnas, that of the pious and that of the wicked, which is entirely 
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in agxeemcnt with the social aod religious sphere in which the Gatha$ 
must have been composed. This e7:plains several terms with the 
which 4chii\% combined in the Gathas. Hie ‘good fection* is e^ridently 
meant where dainS is preceded bj the adjecdve vta^uhi, as in Y. li. 17 
and iiii. 1, to which may be added Y. xUv. 10> where the da£na is 
batfim Also the passages where the daena is connected with 

the Saoiyant, as in Y. xxxiv. 13; xlv. 11; and liii. 2; it is sigoificant 
that Bartholomae’s translation of the Erst two of these—all three 
of which apparently belong to the same order of thought—tenders 
daSni by ‘individuality’ and in the third by ‘religion*, tn Y. U. 17, 
likewise, the rightly chosen faction viH^ai) is meant, which is 
Ahura Mazda's da€ni, while the texts of Y. xiiv. 9, 11; xlvi. 7; 
xJix. 5, 9; liii. 4; and liv. 1 prove that here also the good faction is 
spoken of. The faction of the wicked {dnpatS is mentioned 
in Y. xlix. 4 and li- 13, while Y. xxsi. 20 and xlvi. 11 dearly show 
that this same Action 1$ meant. 

There ate a few passages where daM is apparently not used in a 
good or in a bad sense, but refers to groups of human beings in general. 
Amongst these Y. scd. 11 and xIt. 2, where daina stands in the plural 
form, refer to the general order of things in the world. Y. x»d. 11 
d> ma^eUpatwrvim ggl^dsda UtH daSnSslS) uses combination 

with which two conceptions form togethet the existent world: 
‘material goods and human crowds’. And these crowds are already 
represented as divided into two kinds of groups in Y. xlv. 2, where 
the good spirit speaks to the evil one: ‘There is no agreement between 
out minds, our teachings, our desires, our convictions, our sayings, 
out actions, our factions {daSn^ nor our souls’. In this passage daind 
is used in an eniuneration at the side of !ya$^ana and«x^, which is 
also the case in Y. li. 21 Hsii uxhal !yao%ana daind aHm sprwat). 
It is probable chat in these places dcind is to be considered as an ex¬ 
pression for the crowd of followers or adherents of s person whose 
views and espedaily whose religious views they sustain. In Y. xlviii. 4 
tiiere seems to be a similar relation between dalnqpi and 
vada^hadd, but the correct interpretation of this text presents dtfficulties. 
Equally the somewhat dark passages Y. li. 19 and M. 5, where the 
inscnimencal case of daindy once in the singular and once in the plural, 
is used with a derivative of the verbal root vaid-y ‘to know*, might 
be interpreted by giving to ddSnd the sense of group or groups of 
adherents. A similar interpretation might be given to the already 
cited passage of Y. sxiv. 13, where daind is also used in the pluzal. 
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SO th&t we may render dahtl sao^ant^ by ‘the crowds that follow the 
SaoSyants'. 

The ocdy passage which is seemingly in contiadictioii with the view 
that dclna means a groi^ of foliowexs is Y. xliv-11 {jaliiyo ma^ 
pa^te dana)^ which must be translated, according to Bartholo- 
mae, by ‘denen deine Religion verkundet wird*. The form va^fi, 
however, does not occur anywhere else and belongs in Bartholomae's 
interpretation to the rare passive verbal forms (c£ Rcichelt, AwtsH- 
stbts Bhomtarbueby § t515). If, however, va^ti belongs at all to the 
root vaA- there does not seem to exist any strong objection to render¬ 
ing the passage by ‘who are called thy <la€m*, in favour of which view 
several other passages may be pointed out where forms of the root 
M-t- have the seme of ‘to be called* (Altiramsfbe: Wbrttrhuehy col. 
1331). 

If the preceding remarks about the original meaning of the word 
dalnd contain some truth, it remains to be explained how the word 
has acquired in post-Gatbic times the sense of ‘religion*. For this 
we can start from the use of daind in the Gathas in a favourable 
sense, as the ‘vaquhi daSoa* or the 'daena of Ahuta Mazda*, who 
must have constituted the first group of adherents to the prophet 
Zoroaster’s teachings, They fotmed together the ptimidve Zoroas- 
trian church and it is certainly not too hazardous to assume that 
a word meaning ‘church* has obtained the meaning of the religion 
followed by the members of that church. In some passages of the 
later Avesta the meaning ‘church* may very well be maintained, 
especially in the often recurring combination dasnd mSs^dajaml^). 

An interesting sidelight is perhaps thrown on the congregational 
character of the first Zoroastdan communities by a passage in the 
first book of Herodotus, where this author describes the religious 
customs of the Persians. In chapter 132 we read: icouT$ (xiv ^ 
6uovri o6 ol dpieOcct &yaSa, h rotci ts Ilf p 07 ]m 

WTtbxertti e5 y(veo6ca xcd t* fv yap Tolci dTtoA Hfp 07 ]C[ 

xoi a&ri; ylveTGu. 

‘But the sacnficer is not allowed to ask for goods only for himself, 
but he prays for the good of all the Persians and of their king^ for he 
belongs also himself to ail the Persians*. This passage of H^dotus 

*) Iq a Maeicbaean iniddle*Persiaa doeiment (S,W. dial.) the word JM ii 
UleeviM tendered b; ‘Geffielnde’ lo Valdschmidi and Lenta, Dit Ste/batg/Mi 
m Mudf&iimHf, Berlin, 192^, p. 60 (Aii, pr .Ak. Jfiit. 1926, Phil Hitt. KL 
Nr. 4). 
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gains mote importance from the recent studies of Professor Herzfeld, 
who has put forward many arguments to prove that Zoroaster lived 
in the time of King Darius I and that the Achaemeoians certainly 
followed Zoroasters" teaching {Arebasek^bt Mitteiismpn out Iran, 
htrauspgebm van Brmt Hrr^^ld, Bd. I, Heft 2, Berlin 192?, pp. 
76 sqq.). Herodotus’ words, then, show us one of the liturgical 
functions of the daSni of Zoroaster. 

Ic fs less easy to lind an explanation for the curious meaning which 
daina has in the eschatological fragments of the Hadhokhc Nask. 
One might venture to combine these texts with the Gathic passages 
Y. xiix. 4 and xlv. 11, which in^ly that there is a dwelling place for 
the daefu of the wicked as well as for the daSn£ of the righteous. 
Now in the Hadhokht Nask this da£n£ may have been personi£ed 
under the influence of foreign eschatological conceptiotis; a careful 
reading of the text shows that it is not necessary to assume that it is 
every time a diflerent girl who meets the soul of the deceased. The 
word 'flaipai^htanvd, which only occurs in this place, does not 
necessarily imply that the apparition is his personal dalaa, for it 
may be simply a paraphrase of the preceding reflexive pronoun baaa, 
so that the meaning would be the daena to which the righteous man 
himself belongs. The text is in any case more recent than Gathic 
times; this is also proved by the descdption of the da£n£-girl in 
words that properly belong to the description of the goddess Ateivi 
SOii Anihita. It may even be doubted whether the compiler of the 
Hadhokht Nask texts had yet a full understanding of the Gathic 
passages. 

There exist in the Gathic language a few other words which have 
been interpreted by a sense kindred to that of ‘religious community*. 
The word map (<mly Gathic), in Geldner’s interpretatioct—followed 
by Bartholomae—means ‘Bund, Geheimbund’ (cf. also magaim), 
especially with regard to the religious community of Zotoascei; 
A. J. Camoy, however, has put forward arguments to prove that 
the real meaning of maga is ‘wealth’ (flfsu/w, 1908, p. 132). As to the 
word far-, this term has more the function of a verbal noun and means 
^uniting’, ‘communion’, never conveys the Idea of human beings. 
So ic seems chat there is really place in the Gachas for a word denoting 
the group of adhexenta of Zoroaster and his teachings, and the in¬ 
terpretation here proposed of dainJ may perhaps contribute at the 
same time to the bemt understanding of the social and religious 
surroundings in which the prophet lived and taught. 
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ASSUH2D SATA AKS PROBLEMS 


AMI ^ Arebai^s^iehe MiUtiho^ eus Iran, hcrtusgegeben von Brn$t Horsed, 
Berlin, Bd. I-Vm 0929-36). 

AHT = Affbatolo^Ml Huto^ of Iran, by Ernst KersAeld, London 1935. 
P«4ck t» J, von PftiBk, Ctnlritblt Ar Mt^r uvl PtrMr. VoJs. I, II, Gftlh* 1906. 
Kbnig ■» F. W, KOnig, Altuu C«jViU^/e Ar Mi4tr md Ptrm, S^iazig 1934 
(,Der slit Orient, Bd. 33). 


The Inoian plateau, by which we may uadetscand, roughly, the 
lenitory of modem Persia, or Iran, with AighaDJsean and BduchistaD, 
has no flame either in geography or ia history and prehistory which 
does not imply the occupation of that region by Iranian peoples. 
Concerning the pre-Iranian epoch our only information comes from 
archaeological discoveries ^), cuneiform documents from Babylonia 
and, so far as Elam is concerned (this being the only pre-Iranian name 
for aay part of Iran which is siil] available) *), cuneiform Elamite 
writings of the old and middle Elamite periods *), The dawn of history 
comes eacher to Elam, but until the Iranian epoch even this history 
is FrShgtscbiebtf, a twilight period, the time of transition from pre¬ 
history to history proper, in which archaeological and historical 
methods still strive with one another for preference. Therefore the 
investigation of this region coohonts us with unusually high demands, 
which sdll but rarely yield a satisfi^ctory result commensureie with 
the effort required ♦). 

Setting EJam aside, the historical period of Iran does not begin 
until, or rather not till after, the intrusion of the Aryan Iranians into 
the steppes, glens and oases of the great plateau which extends from 
the Indus to Mesopotamia. Even here, we have to begin with no 
mote than a „twiiighc period" of history, since the Assyrian data of 
the ninth to the seventh century give us but fragmentary sidelights 


•) Ptom/aarberifbt No. 4 mtiet Voont^ariffb-Bgjptinb Gtte/febao SxOriMe 
Lux (Uidta 1936), pp. 241*254. 

») SttJaarhmebfsvnB.O.L. No. 3, p. 128 foil., and Sir Aurd Sttin, An Arebato- 
kg^ei Tour m ibe meimt Perrit, in Ir«g IE, 2. pp, 111-221, 

•) Here it n auumed that the aaoer M«dc« (Made, Mada) wid Penians 
(ParneW, lacec PSr/d) ttt those of Iraniaft ttibw. This U not cartab. 

*) O, C vfto Gelderen, Blamitdtehe g>dtn en ko^ag/tn, in Stemmen det Tifds, 1924. 
<) On this see among others P. Sebtehmeyer, Het^ur ^ Atbdtr 1935), 
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of informatioo, in $0 for as the peoples living east of Assyria fell 
within the sphete of that Empire's political interests. But what they 
tell us is complete enough for us to draw the conclusion that in 
chose centuries important racial movements and alterations took 
place, the most outstandir^ of which was the appearance of the Aryan- 
Iranian element among the more or less Independent dynasties and 
their dependencies, which were gradually acquiring clearer political 
leadership. Before this time, archaeological data on the Iranian plateau 
itself are almost wholly lacking, with the exception of the inscriptioas 
and other remains of the Urariaif ot Chaldaean kingdom of Biaina 
in Armenia; in the Greek accounts there can be discovered no more 
than an extremely faint recollection of this period of migratiems. 
However, the study of the earliest appearance of the Aryan element 
in the popalatioQ cannot be dissociated from the knowledge that 
even considerably earlier dear traces of Aryan religion and nomen* 
datuie ate to be found in regions atili farther west, especially in 
North Syria, in the Mitanni l^gdom; the best*known discoveries 
in this direction ace the four Aryan divine names, the bearers of which 
are invoked in a Hitdte record of a treaty from Boghazkoy, of date 
about 1400 B.C, and the expressions connected with horse*fadng 
on the tablets of Kikkuli the Mitanni, found on the same spot. 

With the shaping of the Median kingdom the light of history 
begins to shine rather more clearly over the most andent Iranians. 
However, thi.g light as yet comes hardly at all from Iran itself; still, our 
data, alongside of the Assynan of documents, can be borrowed here 
from the Greek account, especially &om Herodotus and the fragments 
of Ctesias. An exact date for the beginning of this second period can 
hardly be given, but roughly we may say it commences about 700 
B.C, at which r\m& the first Cyazares (Uak^atar) and Achaimenes 
(Ha^imaniS), the ancestor of the Achaemenids, must have lived. 
We can best condude this period with the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus (KaruS) the Great in 539, with which it may be said that the 
Persian world empire begins. Espedally for the later part of this 
period the annals of New Babylon, some of which ate Cyrus* own, 
provide valuable historical material, while the Achaemenid insezip* 
tions of Dadus have still preserved memories of chat time, along¬ 
side of the nanadves in the Old Testament of the Babylonian Capd* 

*) To csJl bun Cyrus IT, io contradistieetioo, 1 suppose, to hit grandfatberCycuel, 
of whom pnerjeaUy nothiog i» knows but hh oame, seeme to me an tmforcuoue 
idea. 
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ricy and the Return (Darnel, Ezra, Ncbemiah). Ina itself still leaves 
itself very short of testimony, but the Median tombs made known 
by Jderzfeld *) and above all the complex of palaces at Pasargadae ate 
beginning to speak a plainer language. For Median times, the mounds 
of ruins at Ekbatana-Hamadan would beyond doubt give a rich 
harvest to the archaeologist, if only the modem town were not built 
on those same mounds. What has come to light at Hamadan so Ht 
is Achaemenian 

With the establishment of the Achaemenid Persian Empire there 
begins a third period, which ends with its annihilation by the cam¬ 
paign of Alexander the Great. Here the Assyrian and Babylonian 
sources fail us completely. They are made up for to some extent by 
the inscriptions put up in Old Persian, Elamite and Babylonian by 
Darius and Xerxes and some of their successors; furthermore, the 
ruins of the palaces of Persepolis and Susa furnish important archaeo¬ 
logical material, while the great influence which Iran exercised, poli¬ 
tically and culturally, on Hither Asia ftom Cyrus onwards, and, shortly 
afterwards, on the Greek world, has deposited in Greek literature, 
and through it in Latin literature, a treasure of data, however much 
they may difler in nature and in vaiue. 

But that is not all. The general run of events since the first demon¬ 
strable appearance of the Iranians in Iran, that is in the Assyrian 
a nn al s of Salmanassar HI (836/5 B.C.) ^ indicates an astonishingly 
quick Iranisation of the whole highland region, a revolution, linguistic 
and political, such as has never been seen since in Persia, although 
that country has continually been overrun by foreign peoples from all 
directions. Only the Aryan-Iraoian invasion, which probably began as 
early as the fifteenth century B.C. with advanced posts, made the land 
Iran, and Iranian it has remained to this very day. Of course this does 
not mean that all Iranians of to-day ate desccrided from the Aryans 
who immigrated In old times, but it does indicate that the latter were in 
possesion of higher cultural values, to which the older population 
had little of equal worth to oppose, and thus Iranian spee^ and cus¬ 
toms, although not uninfluenced by what already existed, gradually 
got the upper hand everywhere- This is all the mote remarkable 
because the Iranians from the earliest times do not present themselves 
as a homogeneous group, but split into smaller groups which some- 

*) Pot the most reecftt d»cu«iwi see E. Henfeld in AHI, p. 30 foil 

•) toe d*., p. 23. 

•) PrUek. p. 10; Kd&ig, p. 14. 
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times difTer sharply in dialect, political ocgazusation and celigious 
concepts. The same is true also for their later history; complete 
political unity for instance was but seldom achieved, although the 
tendency always remained to stand together in the matter of higher 
education. 

The unique character then of the Iranisacioa of the country is a 
fact which must not be lost sight of when forming a genetal judge¬ 
ment of the value of the literary and religious tradition belonging to 
the oldest Iranians, the remnants of which have come down to us in 
the writings of the Avesta, This tradition furthermore left its mark on 
many cultural phenomena of later date. Because the form of the oldest 
Literary tradition was often altered in later ages and finally even 
ceased to be understood as a whole, it sdll confeonts modem invest¬ 
igators with a great number of riddles. This is true espedaUy when we 
try to use the Avesta as a historical source, in order to fill in the 
data of the Iranians’ “rwiUght period”. Those studies which are as- 
sodated with this have given rise to the statement of problems which 
have been very variously answered. That most of the answers are still 
so often unsatisfactory is due perhaps, apart from the ruinous state 
of the tradition, to the impatience of the researchers, who try to de¬ 
duce more from the writings of the Avesta than can possibly be con¬ 
tained in them. 

The great importance, however, which must be attributed to the 
Avesta lies in the circumstance that in it we have preserved an andent 
Aryan inheritance, which has not been influenced by the ancient cul¬ 
ture of Hither Asia. The Iranians were themselves thoroughly con- 
idous that they were AjyanSy as is dear from Darius’ inscriptions, 
but above all the fact that the inscriptions are composed in Old 
Persian, that they are inscriptions in the Aryan tongue, as Darius 
says at the end of column IV of that at Behistun, is a plain mani¬ 
festation of this consdousness. This however does not mean that the 
Avesta and the Old Persian monuments relate to the same facts. 
So far as historical facts are concerned, the Old Persian insenptions 
go with the non-Iranian Western sources, the Greek accounts and 
the Babylonian and Assyrian documents. If we did not possess tbe 
writings of the Avesta, the reconstruction of the oldest historical 
periods of the Iranians in Iran could indeed be accomplished with 
much less heart-searching; there is fairly complete agreement as to 


*) On tlus see below, p. 24d. 
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the chief facts, as they may be made out from the vahous sources. Even 
the history of the Medians, regaiding •which Ktesias* and Herodotus* 
accounts differ so much, can be ptetty well reconstructed with the 
help of the Assyiiafi annab. Only it seems that in the Greek data, so 
far as they go back to Persian sources, there may still be found 
in fl uen ces of genuine Iranian tradition. This tradition can indeed 
be connected with data the Avestan writings, but hardly in 
such a manner that the Aresta at this point can come to our help with 
historical facts. It is precisely the legendary clothing of the fects 
which we can learn to understand better from the remnants of heroic 
legends in the Avesta, It is the espedal merit of B. Herzfdd that we 
can now much better undetstand the quick transformation of hbtory 
to saga in Iran, thanks to a subtle method of investigation which 
has studied the people's power of making legends and its historical 
imagination for post-Achaemenid times also and borrowed there¬ 
from instructive parallel examples. This scholar has compared the 
study of legends admirably with archaeology, inasmuch as the re¬ 
searcher must carefully reckon with the feci that the cultural slratuni 
in which this or that saga appears cannot prove anything for the age of 
the material composing that saga *). It b, however, (iScult to go all 
the way with Herzfeld in all the conclusions with regard to the histo- 
ncal fects at which he arrives as a result of his investigation. 

The divergency between the culture of the Avesta uid the hbtCH 
ry of the Medes and Persians, which has not yet been fully sounded 
from the hbtorian's point of view, is to be explained chiefly by geo- 
gtaphy, owic^ to the division of the Iranian plateau into a western 
and an eastern half. In the former, the first activities of the founders of 
the Iranian Empire of which history has any cognbance take place; 
in the Jatter half, a cultural life no less intense went on, the influence 
of which was more strongly felt in the western portion as time passed, 
but which we cannot define with the means available to historical 
research. We have nothing else than the fragments of the Avestan 
writings. In so fer as the agreement with the well-known myths and 
legends of the Vedas, which we fliu^there points to a close connection 
between East Iranian culture and that of Aryan India, their East 
Iranian character is doubted by no one; there is therefore no question 
of trying to force a connection between those elements which are 
not to be met with in tile Vedas, for mstance the legends of Kavi, 


On this see esj>«jaU 7 AMI VI, md (Sts^eb/t. 
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and the Western historical facts, especially since the connection can 
be realised only by means of an interpretation of the sources which 
seems very arti£dal. 

Our insight into the most ancient history of the Iranians in Iran 
has been remarkably clarified in the last few decades, partly through 
the discovery of a number of new cuneiform inscriptions of Achae- 
mcnid date, important in both the linguistic and the historical aspect, 
and other archaeological Bnds hom the same period'), and panly 
through more profound philological investigation of the Avestan 
texts and the later Iranian tradition. Here also new methods have 
been adopted, as for instance £. Herzfeld’s comparative iavestigation 
of legends, which we now have to thank for a much deeper and more 
exact knowledge of how the legends were formed and of thdr im¬ 
portance for history. The Danish IranUt A. Christensen has also 
performed pioneer work with his researches into the chronology of 
the Avestan writings and the value of the later traditions In this 
connection we may also mention the studies of Messina, Sebaeder 
and Nyberg, and the labours of K^nig, Brandenstein and Kent on 
the texts *). One of the latest publications is Herefeld’s Auhaeo/ogi^a/ 
History of Irony London 1935, in which this scholar famishes m with 
a synthesis of his ideas already made known fcom the Arthaoh^ebt 
Mittdlmffn out Iran, and illustrates it with photographic reproduc¬ 
tions of objects hitherto unknown, a splendid supplement to his 
earlier publication (in association with F. Sarre), Iramsebt FslmHtfs. 

Scienti^ research during the last decade has been characterised 
by a renewed attempt to throw a bridge across the gulf still gaping be¬ 
tween the histotical ^cts known &om West Persia and the much 
vaguer data of the religious hterature of the Avesta, in which over and 
over again the problem of when and where Zarathustza lived and 
worked comes to the fOK. And another peculiarity of recent research 
is that all manner of questions which a relatively short dine ago were 
atUl supposed to have been settled once for all have now become 
problemadc again, also that ideas of two generations back, which 


*) Lfttes(suiDaiar7,R. G. KeoC, Tbf prutnt ttoSns of Old Ptrsts/t sludSu, lo JAOS 
toL 56. pp. 208-25. Add the aew leseription ef Xena in AMI VUI, p. 56, felL 
*) £ludot na It Zoroastrimt d« U Ptrst Copenhagen 1928: Jm Ko;somdts, 

Copenhagen 1932; Di4 Iraoitr, ie HaHdkueh dtr AJurhpnrviistnseb^t IL.Abt.X 
Teil, 5. Band, Muiueh 1933. 

*) Cf. Kent, Ue.eiL and J. H. Kraoien, A elajsifud Ujt of At Athotnmian inscrip- 
ihns, Leidea 1932. 
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since been considered obsolete, &re now once more thought 
correct. 

In whet follows I wish to discuss some of these problems. 

1. Thi imtm^ation of the Aiyan Jrattums. la 1906 Pralek wrote i), 

dinen Ang&ben (The AssTxiaA records of the ninth and eighth centu rice} 
i»t j«C2t jener Sundponkt als aberwinden zu betraehten, der ganz Irin vom 
Nordosten her durch die aus ihret stgenumvobenen Urhclmat Ainanem Vaedio 
gelcommencA Aner bealcdcln Hess und die arisehe EinwanderuAg nach Pereien 
ala Abaebluaa einer grosaen, zdclich niche beatimmbaxen VOlkerwandccung 
betrachtet.” 

Ptalek^B opinion was chat the Aryans made theii way both from the 
north-east into East Iran and lndia> and also £rora the north-west 
through the Caucasus into the Iranian plateau. He supposed that it 
was among the western group, chronologically the later, that Zara- 
thustia’s religion first spread. Tius opinion tested on the appearance 
in Assyrian inscriptions of the middle of the ninth century B-C of 
proper names which sounded Iranian, such as KandaS^ and KuUalpi^ 
the beaters of which were chiefs of clans in Commagenci while yee 
other traces of Atyan-Iranian names were to be found in North Syria 
and in Armenia. These were connected with the peoples, then suppo¬ 
sed to be Iranian, of the Kitanni and the Hitcites, and it was thet^ore 
thought chat all these Iranians must have come from south-east 
Butope. In apparent agreement with this was the fact chat after the 
middle of the ninth century more Axyan-Iranian names gradually 
appeared among the peoples and tabes, with which the Assyrian 
kings Uglatpilesar and Sargon II came in contact. It was however not 
denied that another part of the Iranians were already settled in Ease 
Iran about this ciinc; they are the “ 'Aribi from the farthest East** in 
inscriptions of Saigon n, and the “distant*' Madai, who occupied more 
or less the same district. It might however seem strange that the two 
groups of population who must thus have been separated so long, yet, 
as appeared ftom their latet history, retained so dose relacfons 
in language and traditions- The opinion of PraSek and other scholars 
of his time thus rested upon an optical illusion, because of the con¬ 
fined horizon of the Assyrian inscriptions. Now since the occurrence 
of Aryan names in the West at a much earlier date has been establi¬ 
shed *), the Assyrian records have got a background which permits 

PrtUk X, p. 14. 

^ Cf. N. D. Miroaow, Vntiitr h lb« Nter Een 9/ tbt Saepad Mi/lanofy 
3. C, in AflStf OriaUelia XI (1933X pp. 140-217. 
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US to estimate their relative value better. The most important ia the 
new discoveries is probably (next to their early date) the dreum- 
scance that very many names and other words already kaowa ace at 
home lingviistically rather in the Indo-Aryan than in the Irano-Aiyan 
group. This seems to point to a startingpoint for Aryan immigration 
into the West somewhere &r to the east, unless we to suppose that 
all Aryans came from Europe, a possibility which cannot yet be 
excluded a priori. Indeed, it is not long since F. W. K<Jnig supposed 
that the earliest Medians and Persians came in through the Caucasus. 
Konig himself explains that this theory cannot be supported by the 
sources at our disposal, and that it is necessary to draw condusions 
by analogy with other similar movements of population in Iran^). 
Now in Kbnig’s opinion, all immigrations which radically altered the 
political situation in Hither Asia came from the north and the west, 
and hence he draws the conclusion that the same must be the case for 
the oldest Iranians also. Now it is remarkable that in his study Konig 
has not said one word about the occurrence of Aryan-lranian names 
in West Asia from 1400 B.C. onwards, so that this invesrigacion most 
be considered unsads^ctory on this head alone. But in addldon, his 
premise concerning the orig:in of other conc^uering peoples is histon* 
cally untenable. 

The method of proof by analogy of course never has any but a 
relative value, but we must apply it in each case as fair-mindedly as 
we can. Now, since it is historicaDy certain that Iran must have re¬ 
ceived on many occasions great migrations of peoples from the north¬ 
east, i.e., from Turkestan *), Kdnig’s proof is distinctly one-sided. 
We can even go further and say that the most important immigra¬ 
tions certainly did not come from the north-west. The Arabs in the 
seventh century A D. came from the south-west, while from the 
north-west, after the invasion of the Kimmerians and Scythians in the 
eighth pre-Christian century, there were in later only temporary 
and not very numerous inroads of Khaaars in the days of the Sasanians 
and later still of the Russians, from the Middle Ages to the very 
latest times. Colonisation on a smaller scale, and of a more friendly 
nature, came from peoples of the Caucasus and from Armenians. 
Paiallds for invasions from the east are much more numerous. Herz- 
feld in this connection has repeatedly mentioned the inroad of the 


>) Kt$nig p. 10 

^ See for losUAce J I*£arquart, 6f‘6niobr (Berlin 1901), p. 199 foil. 
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Sakas in the years 130 and following B.C *). The Sakaa undoubtedly 
came from Turkestan and soon aftei their inroad they founded a 
dynasty at Kirkuk and its neighbourhood, on the east bank of the 
Tigtis and also ^rthet south, in Babylonia. Simviltaneously, a Saka 
colonisation rook place in what they called Sakistan, the present-day 
Sistan, and not long after there were more Saka invasions of India. 
Also, the Parthian or Arsacid dynasty which arose in the third century 
before Christ was probably of Saka origin. Wa thus see that such 
migrations of peoples can stretch over long periods of time, and that 
the first traces of them can often be proved to exist in that region 
which is farthest removed fcom the original starting-point. In such 
a region, the representatives of the immigrating people appear prin¬ 
cipally as founders of dynasties and as rulers, who ate accompanied 
only by a small group of their own people. It must have been the 
same with the Aryan-Iranian invasion from the fourteenth century 
B.C.on. The Sakas were the last Iranians to enter Iran from the north* 
east, but it is easy to find parallels for later times also of peoples 
coming from the same direction. Especially instructive is the Turkish 
invasion, in that it also extends over a very long period. As early as 
Saaanian times Turks were to be met with on the northeastern 
frontier; in the ninth century Turks play a great part in Irak and 
Megopocamia as leaders of aimles, and the great Turkish conquest 
of Iran under the Seljuks did not occur until the middle of the ele¬ 
venth century. It is noteworthy that the result of this conquest was 
not that Iran became Turkish — it was saved by its higher Iranian- 
Islamic culture —, but that Asia Minor did, being once mote the 
region most remote from the point of invasion. 

And so we must once more reconcile ourselves to attaching mote 
importance to the region named in the Avesta as the motherland of 
the Aryans, which early became legendary, Airyanam Vaejo, where 
flow the rivers Rar^hi and Varjhvi Daitya •), and in which a number 
of ancient Iranian legends are localised. That this land is really Turke¬ 
stan with its rivers, the Orus and laxartes, cannot be proved incon- 
trovercibly, but at least is very probable in the light of the other 
facts. Hetzfeld is further of opinion that this land can be stiU more 
closely defined as Chorasmia-Khwatizm, at present the district of 
Chiwa In the delta of the Oxus neat the Aral Sea, Considering the 
remote position of this region, which has but seldom played any part 


») AMI IV; AHI, p. 7 foU. 
•) Am n, p. 52. 
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in history (it was the kingdom of the Sluhs of Khv3n2mla the twelfth 
century), Herzfeld’s opinion on this matter is hardly acceptable; 
the dviUied district of Bokkhata and Samarkand seems rather to 
claim out attention. 

To conclude, I would add a few remarks on the use of linguistic 
arguments as a method of proof in tlus matter. In the first place, the 
establishment of the Aryan character of proper names is usually very 
far from certain. Unambiguously Aryan names do certainly exist, for 
instance the names of Indian gods from and those which 

are unmistakably compounds formed with Aryan-Iranian elements, as 
for instance Alpabata (time of Sargon II) *). But as soon as a name is 
not SO traosparent u this, it still appears to be better to regard the 
matter as not proved. Thus, formerly the name Dajaukku = Dciokes 
was generally considered to contain the Iranian word tiabynl (land, 
kingdom) and the name MaSdaku, which occurs at che same period 
(the eighth century B.C.) was looked upon as thcophoric name con¬ 
taining the element from which again conclusions were 

drawn regarding the religious convictions of its bearer, or at least 
of its giver. Now Kiinig, in his treatise already quoted, has drawn 
attention to the problematical nature of such interpxctacions; he 
has made it at least probable that names such as Dajaukku. MaSda- 
jaukku, and Maldakku can find their place, with certain others, in a 
group of pre-Iranian appellations *). Moreover, it is often misleading 
to draw too many histodcal conclusions from proper names; later 
history teaches us how often names and surnames axe borrowed from 
the language of other culcutal circles, mostly more advanced, Bven 
names of well-known Iranian persons, such as Cyrus (Kiirul or 
Kutal), and Kambyses (Kambtljiya) ate inexplicable as compounds 
of the known Aryan-Iranian type. 

Moreover, when names are transparent, or seem to be so, these still 
exists the possibility of drawing conclusions ftom dialectical peculia¬ 
rities occurring in them. Thus, beyond doubt the form Nisaiyain the 
Boghaz-kdy treaty of about 1400 B.C.belongs to Indian-Aryan, seeing 
that in Iranian an / between two vowels becomes b. Now, does that 
mean that the Aryans whom the treaty just mentioned concerns are 
Indians? Or must it be assumed that they were Aryans as yet „undi- 
vided”, who at chat Hme were still spreading over Iran and the 
neighbouring regions alike? The latter opinion seems the more 

>) Kflftig, p. 55. 

•) K6nig, p. 57. 
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plausible, ondJ it is seen that among the Indian terms concerning 
honeracmg from the KikkiiK tablets of the same date we already 
find Middle Indian phonetic phenomena, as satia for sapta »), This 
therefore may really indicate an Indian origin. The form ParsoaS 
also, indicating the Iranians and the district which included the for- 
thesi western portion of the Median plateau (Herzfeld identifies it 
with the reg:ion of Ardalin), supposing that it is an Aryan name, will 
still belong to the pre-Iranian phonetic epoch, for uta has not yet 
changed to as in the North Iranian dialects, whereas three cen¬ 
turies later, after ha^ng undergone both a geographical shift and 
an alteration, in the South Iranian dialect, from sua to /j, it appears 
M Parsa. A yet grosser instance of anticipatory dialectical phenomena 
is found m the names KuStaSpi and KundaSpi, already quoted, 
which are of the ninth century B.C. If they are really the long ftmiUdr 
names Viliispa and VindSspa, a phonetic change, viz., vi to gw, must 
have taken place, which is elsewhere accepted as occurring, at earliest, 
in the later Sasanian period in Pars. AH these attempts to use linguistic 
arguments for the reconstruction of historical facts are extremely 
untrustworthy; from a purely linguistic point of view, we had better 
regard them as valuable iira, inasmuch as they emphasise that 
phonetic alterations and dialectical phenomena may have a long and 
complicated history before we are justified in localising a particular 
diaJea in a particular geographical region. 

Hence again it is difficult to derive a proof, as Herzfeld has recently 
done >), from the name of the PatiShvara mountains, the natioxopetc 
of Greek, which bound the Iranian plateau to the north, eastwards 
from the Elburz chain. The arable land lying south of this range was 
called Hvara, and even in modern times the name KhwSr still belongs 
to this district. Herzfeld assumes that the compound Padihvara, 
that is ‘^befoce or against Hvara” arose at a date when Hvara was still 
pronounced Svara, in pre-Iranian fashion; the ; ofSvara would then 
have become / after the / oipati according to the general rule prevail- 
mg in Indian as weU as in Iranian Aryan. He further supposes that 
the fomiatioa of the word Patilhvira must have taken place not very 
long before the appearance of the Aryan immigrants in the west, in 
the middle of the ninth century B.C, in other words about 900- It 
TO not till after this time, he supposes, that the Iranian phonetic 
change of ;y to k/ took place, and so linguistically we cannot speak 

*) Mirooow, bc.dt., p. 208; AM, p. 7 
•) AMT, Vm, p. 46; AHI p. 10. 
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c)f Iranian until after that date. But, to say nothing of the simplistic 
conception of the formation of dialects which finds expression here, 
and nothing of the supposition, still very problematical, that the first 
Aryans who named the place never came that way till about 900 
(why should it not have been some centuties earlier?). Hetzfeld’s 
supposition is unlikely, even linguistically, because the combination 
of sounds, •ihv-, is phonologically impossible in Iranian. Firstly, there 
is nothing to show that -ibih might not also become and in the 
second place, we find in the older Iranian the preposition parf/along¬ 
side of the preposition paH\ it occurs repeatedly in Dacius’ Behistun 
inscriptions *). 

2. Aneient irenien fjeroic Itffnd and MfdO’Persion Uttory. Part of 
the Avesta consists of Yalta, i.e,, hymns to gods. Some of them are 
very old, although later put into Zoroastrian dress, and they honour 
andent Iranian, or andent Aryan, deities which assuredly had no place 
in the original religious system of Zarathustra. It therefore is quite 
possible to assume, as A. Christensen does *), chat the "old Yalts'*, as 
they are called, descend from very ancient times, so fat as their non- 
Zoroastrian elements are concerned. How andent we suppose these 
times to be again depends upon what we consider the date of Zara¬ 
thustra, and that is so far an unsolved problem. The form in which 
the ancient myths and sagas occur in the Yales is usually this: a number 
of legendary heroes are enumerated one after another as having made 
offerings to the deity in question, in order to get some particular 
favour, especially the defeat of an opponent. We thus know the 
names of a whole series of heroic figures and learn some fragments of 
the legends concerning them. These same legends are known also 
firom the Middle Persian period, and later again from the Mohamme¬ 
dan period, from Arabic historical sources and from the of 

Firdausi above all. Now it is certain as regards a part of this legendary 
material chat we are dealing with old myths of gods and legends 
concerning the first man, the great age of this tradition being ensured 
by the corresponding tales in the Vedic literature and even in andent 
Germanic tradicoti. If therefore they have any historical background, 
Iran is certainly not the place to look for it. - 

Another group of heroes mentioned in the Yales are the so-called 
BCavis, i.e., ‘Kings*, who in the later form of the tradition are brought 
into genealogical connection with one another as the dynasty of 


') Battholoirtte, Altirotusebes ^irlrrhucb, col. 83S. 
^ Lit KtrfAaidu, p. 12 foil. 
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the Kayaniaas- They are found in the Yafts almost always in the same 
Older, begimiiAg with Kavi Kavata and ending with JCavi Haosravah, 
Qosely connected with the Kavi cycle is the hostile figure of Frag- 
rasyan the Tdra. In the usual sequence there is ooe more Kavi after 
Kavi Haosravah, namely Kavi vitaspa. This is Zarathustra's protec¬ 
tor, whose identity with Hystaspes, the father of Darius, is a question 
still hotly discussed. 'Hius Kavi ViltSspa does not belong to prc- 
Zoroastrian saga, as is now established by a philological analysis of 
thete^n of the Ya$t$ also. < 

A. Christensen, in a treatise already dted above, L«s Koyamdis, 
has studied the Kavi saga and its development in later times. The 
quesoon of the historical background of this legendary material 
Christensen merely touches on inddentally. He holds that the series 
of the eight Kavis represents a historical femework which covers the 
period between the settlement of the Aryan immigrants in East Iran 
and the rise of Zarathustra under Vlltaspa. *) Thus with the help of the 
Avestan data one can form a vague picture of historical events in East 
Itan, the most important fact being that Fta^rasyan put Kavi Syavat- 
San, son of Kavi Usa^an, to death and that SylvarS^ was later folly 
avenged by Haosravah, whose glorious reign concluded the pre- 
Zoroastfian Kavi period. The factual method of research used by 
Christensen inspires confidence and makes it not too hard to accept 
his conclusions, at least provisionally. It might, however, be thought 
that he lays rather much emphasis on the possibility of a great 
monarchy which supposedly ruled in East Iran in ancient times. It 
is true that the BCavis are represented as masters of all Aryan lands, 
but ft is probable that here we must recognise epic exaggeration; a 
powerful empire in the East ought, even at that period (which for 
safety’s sake we must not define mote exactly than between 1000 and 
600 B.C) to have been known in the West, at least to some extent, 
among the Assyrians and in Greek tradition. In any case, even the 
existence of a great kingdom in ancient Bactria over which ViltSspa, 
the patron of Zarathustra and the kirtg succeeded the Kavis, 
is alleged to have ruled is no longer maintained, even by t hose who 
do not believe in the identity of ^ItSspa with Hystaspes, the father 
of Darius. 

Herzfeld on the oriiet hand finds that the Kavis are a deposit laid 
down by the history of the Median kings. He developed the argu¬ 
ments in favour of this opinion on a large scale in tlw issue of his 


>) IhU., p. 29. 
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AMI for March 1930 (I, 3), but even later he has kept to this pobt 
of view. His original ptocrf staned &om the thesis that the YaSts, in 
which the Kavis are brought oa the stage, were not only edited as late 
as the fifth century B.C., under Artaxerxes U (405-358 B.C), but were 
actually composed at that time. He was not then acquainted with the 
contrary opinion of Christensen regarding the high antiquity of the 
Yaits, which I have explained above. In spite of it Herzfeld continues 
to hold that even the legendary element in the YaSts is older than 
their compilation, According to him, the legendary element goes back 
to an extiemely ancient primary form of legend, widespread among 
other Indo-Buiopean peoples also, in which the principal hero ought 
to be a “third son”; hence the appearance in the heroic history of 
these peoples of a name which means “third” *), the Thdta of the 
Avesta. This hero is treacherously murdered and then avenged, 
usually by his son. The figure of the Kavi legend who must be reven¬ 
ged is SyivarSan, done to death by Fxagrasyan. Now considering 
that among the Iranians historical tradition is always in the form of 
saga, — a proposition which still has to be proved, Median history 
was also put about in such a form. In out Greek sources also, in 
Herodotus and especially in Ctesias, the same history appears, more 
or less Transformed into legend, Herodotus basing himself more on 
Persian, and Ctesias more on Median, tradition. 

Now quite apart from the Yaits of the Avesta, the history of the 
kings of Media is an extremely difficult point, because the Assyrian 
annals and the Greek accounts disagree completely. Before now it 
had therefore to be assumed that what Herodotus or his colleague 
(Hecatacus of Miletus) and Ctesias met with was mote romantic tradit¬ 
ion than genuine history. The Dciokes who in Herodotus is the foun¬ 
der of the Median kingdom bears the same name as, and is perhaps 
ideodcal with, the Dajaukku who in the tame of Satgon 11 (721-05) 
was sent into exile to Syria and whose district also was called after 
him Bit-Dajaukku. According to Assyrian accounts, tiie first powerful 
prince In thatdlscrict was UakSatar, a name which answers to Cyaxares 
(Huvaxfathra), Now this man cannot he the same as Herodotus' 
Cyaxates, the conqueror of Nineveh and son of Phraoxtes *), and the 
UmahiStar named in the Assyrian Chronicle published by C Gadd in 
1923 as being likewise conqueror of Nineveh, for he must have lived 


») AMI I, p. 144. 
*) Kdnig. p. 3d. 
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about (510. Thus we have been long assuming the existence ofaCyaxates 
Iwhoseactions coincide with what Herodotus tells us of Deiokes; in a 
quotationfrom Herodotus in Diodorus, moreover, the first Median king 
is likewise called Cyaxares This by the way is but one of the many 
problems with which Median history confronts us; even the last 
Median king, Astyages (ISfuwegu in Assyrian) is still an indistinct 
figure enough. ‘While Herodotus makes Astyages a son of Cyaxares 
the conqueror of Nineveh, the name Astyages is not mentioned by 
Ctesias in the list of the teaily Median ^ngs In Diodoros, — a list 
which is wholly inconsistent with the Herodotean conception and 
with the Assyrian evidence, which can begot to agree with it to some 
extent *). Moreover, some scholars incline to see in Astyages or his 
father (Arbakes?) a non-Median sovereign belonging to the people 
of the Umman Manda, on the basis of Assyrian chronicles *). 

These few samples of the tangled history of Media illustrate the 
shaky historical ground on which we still stand in the Iran of the 
seventh century B, C. So on the one hand Herafeld finds it quite 
easy to identify certain traditional Kavis with Median kings (though 
not one of them has a name which bears the remotest resemblance 
to that of a king of the Medes), while on the other, even the most 
learned demonstration can inspire but little confidence here. Kerafeld 
is not even self-consistent. At first he could do nothing with the first 
Kavi Kavita, and explained him as a figure demanded by the form 
of the saga, one of whom nothing is related in legend except that he 
was a foundling *). But in the Areba€oh§eal History of Irony Herzfeld 
sets out to show the hiscoricai prototype of Kavita in the person of 
that Mamitiariu (** Med. ‘V'ahmyatariah according to H.) mentioned 
in the annals of Sargon and who was an ally of Cyaxares II *). When he 
goes on to make certain names of the traditior^, which remotely suggest 
others from the legends agree with them also in their hislodcal role, 
Herzfeld is often obliged to suppose a confusion of names among his 
th-amaHs personal. Since in bis opinion Kavi Haosiavah equals Cyrus 
the Great, whose father, according to Ctesias, was called Atradates and 
who had helped a named Saebares in yet another very late tradition of 
the Cyrus narrative in Trogus Porapeius, he explains that the names 

i) KSaig, p. 24. 

•) P»i«k I, p. 105- 

*) Praiek I, p. 167; Kdnig, p. 40 folL 

‘) AMI I, p. 150. 

•) Ptaick I, p. 121 foil.; KOoig, p. 32 foil.; AHI, p. 20 foil. 
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Atradates and Sacbaies have been interchanged and that Saebares 
Kayi Sfavatlan was rcaJIf Cyrus’ father, as Syavarlan in the legend is 
the fethcr of Haosravah, while Atradttes is Agraeratha* a character 
found in the legend in Haosravah’s entourage *)- The geographical 
names also, so fax as they are to be found in the legends, cannot be 
brought into agreement with Media. In the Kavi saga, the mountain 
3n:(if^QJLx. Eagle) is mentioned; Herrfeld thinks we should look 
for it in Media, on the strength of an interpretation of an obscure 
Middle Persian passage in the Middle Persian BundehUn *)j in his 
Arebetologieal History he thinks he can identify this mountain with 
one called Araabia in the Assyrian annals of Sargon *). This is not 
much; and moreover, in the identification of geographical names in 
the Iranian tradition it often occurs that names from East Iran or 
farther east still have been located later in the west. Herzfeld indeed 
assumes this in the case of the river Daiiya, originally the Oxus or 
Amu-Darya, located in the later tradition in Azerbaijan*). 

3. TU and ori^ of the Oid Persian Achaemensan hmriptions. 
Quite apart from their historical content, the Old Persian inscriptions 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them are of the greatest 
importance for the history of culture in ancient Iran. With the 
possession of a written language (it is doubtful if we may speak of 
a literary language) the Iranians reach a new stage of culture, as 
before them a number ot ancient Oriental peoples had done when 
they learned to cj^ress thdr speech in cuneiform characters. It may 
be better at once to remark here that it is not certain that Old Persian 
was really the Iranians’ oldest written language, for it remains pro¬ 
bable that at least some parts of the Avesta, the old YaScs and the 
Gathas, are more ancient, and it is not yet proved that the oldest 
Avestan tradition was escluslvely oral. 

The main problem is still whether the Old Persian insetiptioos 
were written down for the first under Darius I in a new and chief¬ 

ly alphabetic system of cuneiform, which was then first created, oi 
if this writing xvas already in use before Darius I. In particular 
the discovery at Hamadan of an inscription of Ariaramnes on a 

AMI I, p. 160. But- cbe equation of the name of Parsondss, who in Ccesias 
is an eneoij of (he Median klr^ Artaioa. with the Fxanraayan of the legend, the 
eneffif of Kari Sy^aHan, teats oo a tolerable likeness in their fonos. see 
p. 154 foU. 

•) AMI U. p. 70. 

•) AHJ, p. 12, 

*} AMI II, p. 52 foil. 
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golden tablet has lent fresh fuel to the discussion of this problem. 
Aiiararpncs, Darius* great-grandfather, must hive lived about 
600 B.C. *) and so aa inscription prepared in his name would prove 
that the Old Persian cuneifonn was known long befo« Darius’ days. 
We already knew indeed the very short inscriptions of Murghib 
(Pasargadae) bearing the name of Cyrus, but those who looked upon 
Darius as the first to use the Old Persian writing supposed chat these 
inscriptions from Murghib could he atedbuted to Cyrus the Younger 
(died 401). That was at least the opinion of so commanding an autho¬ 
rity as F- H, Weissbach, expressed in the introduction to his classical 
edition of the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenids, 1911 
(p. J-X foil.). Weissbach attributes particular significance to the decla¬ 
ration of Darius himself in the great inscription of Behistun, in which 
he says that he has “made inscriptions « anotbir manner^ in fbt Aryan 
v/bieh was not so b^ont*. (Par. 70 of Weissbach’s editiOD). 
Unfortunately, the Old Persian text is badly mutilated at this point, 
while of the Akkadian teart nothing remains; only the Elamite text 
is coroplete, but owing to our imperfect knowledge of that language 
we are not yet in a position to comprehend fully the details which 
occur in the continuation of the paragraph. The clauses iht Aryan 
**sn anoshsr manner'' and *‘whieb was not so before" all depend 
almost exclusively on the Elamite text, but their mtexpretation is 
pretty certain. Weissbach further appeals to a letter of Themistocles, 
already brought mio the case by Niebuhr, ia which the writer makes 
mention of characters different from the Assyrian which Darius had 
prescribed to the Persians not long before*). Hiese documentary 
data are so clear that if the Murghib Inscripdons did not stand in the 
way, probably no one would have doubted that Darius and Themisto¬ 
cles really meant the characters used in the Old Persian inscriptions. 
The great opponent of the thesis that the Old Persian inscriptions 
are not older than Darius is Hetzfeld, who as early as 1908 *) was of 
opinion that Darios does not speak of the new cuneiform inscriptions 
but of a script recently used for Persian and of Aramaic origin, which, 

*) Phst pubiuh«d io AHl, Tl, p. US. 

*) Kdoig, p. 41, makes kieg in Egbaeana. 

•) (It ia the ewcoty-fint kttcr of the colkcdoo attributed eo Thcmutoclcs, 
p. 742 of Herebet, Bfmtchffapli Gratti. Bw notociousl? the whole collection is 
spurious, being the work of some ufikoown sbetoririan who lived snd wrote 
perhaps ha^f-e-doaeti ccflcuriea after TbemiStories waa dead. The source and there- 
torc the cted.bilicy of hia mformatioo about Darius' system of wirdog is un- 
Imown. — Traoalator.^ ^ 

*) le Vm, p. 68. 
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as he supposed, was the ancestress of the later PehJevi characters. 
This opinion Her 2 feld has maintained to this day, and indeed it 
appears to have gained support through the discovery of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Anaramnes above mentioned and of some more short inscrip¬ 
tions from Mu^hib. 

In the meantime, serious objections have been raised against the 
authmticity of the Ariaiamnes inscription^), both as regards its 
contenu (for instance, Aiiatamnes styles himself “King of Kings” at a 
time when it is r^rt^in that the Achaemenids did not yet rule over ali 
Iran) and on account of its language, which shows certain errors 
strange to the Old Persian of Darius and which have given rise to die 
conjecture that the inscription in question was not composed rill a 
later date, when, as is cleat from inscriptions of Attaxentes I and 10, 
the grammatical correctness of Old Persian was giving way to barba¬ 
risms of all sorts. This points to the conclusion that the writers were 
no longer familiar with the old tongue- Furthermore, it was a remar¬ 
kable circumstance that the inscription of Ariaramnes, which accor¬ 
ding to ib content must have been composed in Pars, was found in 
Hamidan'Egbatana. It must be added that the circumstances under 
which it came to light are not even established in a manner scientifi¬ 
cally acceptable; so far, not even a photograph of it has been publis¬ 
hed. The controversy between Schaeder and Hetzfeld over this matter 
is not yet concluded; in his latest reply*) Herzfeld again supports 
the genuineness of the Ariaxarones inscription, partly by a close exam- 
inatiofl of the wording, in which he lays great stress on the absence of 
the stock title “King of the Lands”, the only one which can indicate 
sovereignty over all Iran, and partly by maintainii^ the position that 
the errors in it are no sign of decadence but of uncertainty in the first 
attempt to reduce the language to writing, in which we can notice 
even at that date the influence of a development towards Middle 
Persian, which progressed farther in the fifth century. Hcrfeld*s 
ingenious argumentation, however, has not yet succeeded in disabling 
the doubts concetning che genuineness of the Ariaramneeinsetiprion; 
R. G. Kent, in his publication of 193d, p. 216 *), calls it “a genuine 
piece of two centuries after Ariararaaes”, thus agreeing with Schae- 
deris view, that it is “eine antike FSlschung”. Kent also is for that 


>) W, Caked in /aarb. Koa. Ak^aJ. w ^tunsch. 193^^31, p. 206 ; R H. Schaeder 
in Btrl. AJklj. 1931, p. 626. 

«) AMI vm (1936), p. 17 foU. 

See h^ow, note 60. 
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reason still inclined co ascribe the Mutghib inscriptions to Cyras the 
Younger. 

With the assumption of Antikt Fahebmpn we still find ourseJvos 
on a slippery slope, and when we let ourselves slide further down 
it, we may easily reach the point at which we shall put even the 
Murghlb inscriptions in the same class. I do not know of anyone who 
has yet expressed that opinion, but if we are prepared to date the 
Ariaramnes inscription at a later period, we must also look the ques¬ 
tion of the Cyrus inscriptions in the face ^). These arc unusually short. 
Several times we find ‘T, Cyrus the Achacmenid” and also four 
formulae of blessing which are not as yet more exactly known. With 
one exception, all are in Old Persian, Elamite and Akkadian. If one 
assumes that both kinds of inscriptions have the same auefor inUllie- 
ivaUs, then his intention must have been to put Ariaramnes above 
Cyrus by his higher title, and so this euetor inttlUetnali: shows himself 
to have been in any case a descendant of Ariaramnes. Ariaramnes is 
the ancestor of the junior branch of the Achaemenids and his date 
was anyway far enough back for him, and through him for his posteri¬ 
ty, to be as it were canonised by a later document. This cannot be 
said of Darius’ grandfiither Arsames, since he was still alive when 
Darius ascended the throne *). Perhaps we have here an indication 
that the composition of the Ariaramnes inscription took place while 
Danus was still king. Her 2 feld*s remarks about the language might 
then still agree very well with the older period, and what he says 
about the titles would in that case perfectly reproduce the mental 
processes of the autUr inUlltetuaUs (Darius?), who had to be careful, 
however much his ancestry was ^orified, that some difference in 
the degree of power, attributed to them should remain. Another 
question is, whether we suppose that it was practically possible for 
inscriptions in Cyrus* name to have been introduced later into the 
palace which he built at Pasaigadae. For the present, this possibility 
cannot be admitted, the more so as no parallel cases are known. Then 
Cyrus’ inscriptions at Pasargadae must really be older than those of 
Danus, since after HerTfcld’s investigations at Pasargadae we must 
apparently exclude any thought of Cyrus the Younger. So we are to 
see in Cyrus* inscriptions a first modest attempt at handling the Old 
Persian coneribrm writing, which was then resumed under Darius 

latest desedpdon in AMI, I, p, 10 fell. 

*) As ve See (be eofttents of (he great foundauooxeeord of X)sria$ ti 
Susa; see among otbcw F. W. KOoig, Dtr Btaihau^Sui^ (triprig 1930), p. 3. 
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with tlie mighty energy which produced the gigaotic work at Bchis- 
cun, so imposing even materially. 

The origin of the Old Persian alphabet has also been repeatedly 
discussed in recent publications, but I cannot say that further progress 
has been made in the understanding of it since what Weissbach got 
together in his Introduction, quoted above. Even the second editioa of 
H. Jensen's Die Schrife in Vetgangenheit und Gegeawart (1935) 
offers nothing new. It is true that Herzfdd in 1930 has incidentally 
expressed his view on this problem ^). On the basis ot some subtle 
observations he reached the conclusion that Old Persian orthography 
is historical and so must have had a previous history, which view 
excludes any theory of a completely new creation of the characters, 
unlikely as that is in itself. So we are left with the question whether 
Old Persian writing was descended &om another and older script of 
cvmeifoun type or is a stylised consonantal script imitating cuneiform. 
Heirfeld has tried to make it probable that the Old Persian cuneiform was 
derived from the Elamite; he relies especially on observations of pard- 
culai graphic habits. But the comparative table which he gives on p. 88 
of Pan III of AMI in order to prove the derivation of certain signs is 
as little convincing as the attempt formerly made to derive them from 
an earlier or later form of Babylonian cuneiform *). The most plausible 
view is srill that of Hommel, that the Old Persian alphabet is a Semi¬ 
tic alphabet transcribed into cuneiform signs ®). It seems perfectly 
possible to go farther in this direction, when all forms of the Aramaic 
script existing in Achaemecid times have been thoroughly investiga¬ 
ted; here we may think in the first place of the Persian inscription 
written in Aramaic letters which Hetzfeld discovered at the tomb of 
Darius in Nakl-i Rustsun, but of which so far no later publication 
has appeared *). Also in connection with this the theory so emphati¬ 
cally upheld by Schaeder of a national Aramaic language must be 
examined again *), although doubt has arisen concerning its general 
applicability through the discoveries of Messina •) and of Hcrzfeld 
himself. Herzfeld is moreover still of opinion that the statement of 
Darius in par. 70 of the Behisiun inscription concerning the incro- 

>) AMI, Ul. 88, see also VIII, 12. 

Veissbaeh, Z>it Keilimtbriflw in ArhaM4iu^/i, p. LXVU. 

*) Ac present this is also comnonly assumed for che Ras-Shamxa alphabet, 
alchougb it has no oonneerioa vhateve: with the Old Petsian cufieifotm. 

q Z.D.M.G. LXXX (1926), p. 244, see also AMI VIII, p. 12. 

S<itr3it I, KCaigsbe^ 1930. 

*) G. Messina, L'Anmaieo oMlieo, Rome 1934. 
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duction of Aiyan writing has reference precisely to these Aramaic 
letters. In case that a dose connection between these iettets and Old 
Persian coneiform can be assumed, Darius’ explanation may thus even 
now be thought to be in fevour of this last. Furthcimore, in these 
researches the literary tradition of the Avestan texts should also be 
taken into consideration, particularly now that in view of the new 
inscription of Xerxes from Persepolis, to be discussed below, a lite¬ 
rary coanecdon between the Gathas and the Old Persian written 
bnguage must be assumed. Finally, we know notlung of the indivi¬ 
duals who edited the Old Persian text; they are quite as likely to have 
been Maadayasnians from East Iran as Persians or Medians from West 
Iran, or Aramaic literates. Assuredly it was not Darius himself, for he 
could not read and had the contents of his inscriptions read to him 
later And Che whole imposing inscriptional work, at all events that 
of Bchisrun, gives the decided impression that it was all the work 
of one superior intelligence. 

4. Aebagmaid rsHpon. I can repon here on the state of this problem 
only very briefly. A surprising new light has been thrown on it by 
the ^scovery on July 2d, 1935, of a new inscription of Xerxes from 
Persepolis, in which Xerxes states how shortly after the beginning of 
his reign he put down the worship of and also by Herzfeld’s 
deciphering of the badly damaged large inscription which stands 
lowest at the tomb of Darius at NakS-i Rustam. In earlier publica¬ 
tions •), Herrield had already made repeated use of the contents of 
both these inscriptions, and but a short time ago, in November 1936, 
he proceeded to publish that of Xerxes *), though unfortunately not in 
a manner which allows an exaa account oC the characters given which 
occur on the four marble slabs brought to light. Still, we may be 
thankfril that we now have so important a text before out eyes. With 
regard to the hostility to the worship of dhow, this tm also contains 
views of a religious tenor whose dose connection with the Gathas, 
not only in spirit but also in literary form, leaps to the eye. 

The question, “were the first Achaemenids Zaiathustriaos?” was 
answered in the negative by E. Benveniste in 1929*), on the basis of 
an investigation of the Greek reports, especially of Herodotus, in com- 

As we see from per. 70 of die Behhtun uwcripdoA, 

>) Die Re&pon der Memmden, in Rtv. but. (, CXIH (1936) p. 21 foU.j 
VtrtUg V. b. VUltu Ci>f*pts 9. b. Oesttruh Cm. (Lddcn 1936) p. 18 6oU,; see also 
///. iMdon Feb, 22. 1936, p. 328. 

0 AMI vni, p. 56 foil. 

*) The Peram RtUffon ueorMni Gmk Ttxtt, Pads 1929. 
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paiison with the inscnpcioos of Dados and Xerxes. It is true that 
they adored the god Ahuiamazda» but Benveoiste proves that this 
Maadeism cannot be the religious system of Zarathustra and the 
Gathas, especially because of the absence of certain chacactenstic 
features. Against this Herzfeld has always maintained that Zarathustra 
was a contemporary of Darius* father Hystaspes, who was identical 
with Zarathustra’s protector Kavi Viltaspa, and that Darius, who 
appears, he hoids, in the nominal roll of the iirst ZoroasCrian congre¬ 
gation in YaSt XIII as SpcntoSita, was a disdple of thd prophet, 
The inscriptions recently made known do indeed prove a much closer 
connection with the religious sphere of the Gathas than could be 
assumed earlier. For the first time the terms rtam and rtavan occur in 
the inscription, being identical in form with the ahm and depart of 
the Gatbas. A particularly striking observation of Herzfeld’s is that 
the word Hyitiiy which occurs several times in Darius* inscriptions 
and signifi^ a benefit bestowed by Ahuramazdi on mankind, must 
allude to a newly introduced religion*)- These are merely a few 
samples of the abundant new material which is offered us; many 
points moreover must still be more closely studied and once more 
confront os with fresh problems, for instance the adjective hr^mam 
used with Ttam. 

Despite all this it cannot yet be said that the new texts already 
build a dependable bridge to teach Zarathustra himself. The close 
association with the reHgious sphere of the Gathas may be regarded 
as proved *), but there are difierences in the use of words and it 
may be in meaning also, which lead us to conjecture Chat between the 
data of the inscriptioos and the Gathas there lie yet other unknown 
facts, whereby it is not yet possible a priori to make out whether ic is 
the Gathas or the insccptlons which represent an older stage. None 
the less, the spirit which finds utterance in the monotheistic (or is it 
henotheistic?) manifestos of Darius and Xerxes is impressive- What 
did the “introduction’* of a new religion mean in those times? In 
earlier days it could signify only the compulsion to worship the deiry 
or deifies of the stronger- (Zan it be that under Darius a change of 

>) AMI VUI, p. 76. 

*) Xerxes says at the end of the ioscapdon, “You (hat come aftec me, if you 
think *1 vUl be (ySta (literally “calm**, but in a teligious sense) in life and in death I 
will be rf»3 (a foUowec of naa, reUgioue truth)’, walk then after the decrees 
which Ahunroazda has decreed, boooui Ahuraicasda with rfoa The 

comitadve insmuDcotal case in which stands (r/ofa reminds one 

decidedly of the style of the Gathas. 
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that sort was fci the hrst time introduced on higher ethical and rdi- 
gious grounds? As the matter now stands, we may well suppose so. 
and we may also well concelye that the Greeks, for all their noXu- 
had in their day no comprehension of it. which among other 
things would account for the incompleteness of their information. 
But on the other hand, ought we to assume that the change brought 
about by Darius and Xerxes was possible so soon after the procla* 
mation of the new doctrine by Zarathustra? Must not the spiritual 
revolution which so strongly influenced the politics of the Hrst 
Achaemenids have had a much longer previous history? 

For the cult in the time of Darius we have perhaps to recognise yet 
another important indication in a relief of Darius, quite recently 
discovered at Persepobs. in which he and Xerxes are giving audience 
to a Median suppliant *). Behind Darius* throne stands a figure whose 
head is veiled so that only his eyes, cheeks and nose arc left free, and 
who holds in his hand an object resembling a bundle. This figure 
agrees largely with the representation of a man in the “Median tomb” 
called Dukkan-i Daud. near SarpuJ. which was explained by Herzfeld 
as being a Magus with the ritual barsum bundle in his hand This 
then would seem to prove that the Magian ctuaJ, later taken up enti* 
rely into Zoioastciaoism, was already practiced at the court of Darius. 
Considering that the new documents concerning the religion of the 
£i$t Achaemenids appear to exclude precisely the Magian cult *), 
we may at any rate already reach this conclusion from the new teUef, 
that the problem of the religious conceptions and practices under 
Danas and Xerxes need a less over-simplified solution than we have 
hitherto been inclined to assume with Herzfeld. 

See ///. horJsa NeVi foe Atig. 20, 1936. pp. 322 wi 323. 

^ AHI, pp, 3001. The text aeeofnpftAyiflg the reproduction in HL Lend. A^/bv 
conjectates that the figure is *'the royal food taster, bolding a napkin*'. 

*) On the Magi see especially G. Messina, Dtr Urspnmg der Magitry Berlin 1930, 
where the thesis is defended that the Magi were the original Zoroaeerian priests. 





DE HISTORISCHE ROL VAN ELAM*) 


De srudifi van <ie geschiedenis, dc taal tn, de culmur van Elam is, 
zooals de oamkkeliog van onze kcmxls van het oudste V66r-Azie 
aan de hand dec aicha^ologische vondsten dit medebracbc, steeds 
ondcmomen door hen, die aLs acchasoloog, als Aesyuoloog of Sume- 
roloog, als Iranist, als Oud-Testamendcus, tn later als linguist 
met die gebied in aantaking kwamen, en die begeepen, dac die kleine 
land en zijn bewonets aan hun scudie onmisbare elementen leverde, 
zondec dat het ooit in het middelpunt dec algemeene belangstellir^ 
kwam cc staan. Elam bleef dooe zijn geographische positie en zijn 
nooic overwegend poliiiek belang op den achtezgrond. Evenwel, 
het blijfc deze bescheiden plaats hatdnekkig innemen tot in het vecsce 
vetieden; hec vetgezeU ons van de histonsche tijden door de schemer- 
tijden terug tot in de praehiscorie. Anders dan 200 vele volken en 
gebieden, die eerst in den loop dec geschiedenis aan de penphexie 
van Babylonia of van Egypte koznen opzetten, doen Elam en de 
Elamieten van den vroegsren aanvaeg af hun aanwezigheid in min 
of meet sterke mate voelec. Daarbij is het een van de oude gebiedea, 
die het langst hun nationale eigenheid en hun taal bevaard hebben; 
ondanks de nabijheid van het i^tuuiland in het Wesien en iatet van 
de zich op de hoogvlaktea in het Nootden ontwikkelcnde bescha- 
vingsvocmen, baant het eigeae zich met tau coaseevadsme voort- 
durend weet een veg, totdat eerst in den Mobammedaanschen tijd 
de taal aJs laacste overblijfsel van een tradibe van minscens 4000 jaien 
verdteijat. 

Zoo is de oudste gesebiedenis van V6dr-Aae ondeokbaac zondcr 
het bestaao van Elam. Maac 00 k onze kecnis zelf van die geschiedenls 
zou zondec vat in Elam gevonden is bedenkelijk meer &agmentalc 
zijn. In Elam zijn immets documenten te voorschijn gekomcn, 
zooals de wectea van ^^lammurabi en andece, die van esseadede 
beteekenis zija voot ons Inzlcbt in de histozische en sociale ontwikke> 
ling van Babylonie zelf. Vooc het meetendeel zijn die monumeoten 
op plundettochten meegevoerd naac Susa, vanwaar sommige dan in 
veel later tijd weec naar Babylonia zijn teruggebracht. Tclkens van- 
neec in het tveestroomenland de poUcieke macht gedaald was, had 


*) OT«gcRomeo uit Jaarbeneht N* 5 „Ez OrSeoce Lax'' (Leideo 1937'38}. 
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Elam met allecn eigen dynastieea, maar gelukte het ook aan ondet- 
aemendc aanvoetders uit die gebied him micht over Babylonischc 
steden uit te breiden. Zoo vinden wij bifv, io de eeuw v66t ^Jammu- 
tabi, dus omstfeeks 2150, Elamiecen als heerschers in de steden Laisa 
en Isin. En toch schijnen altbms in historische djden Elamietischc 
raal en cultavu noedt naar het Wesfen te Eijn verbreid. Nergens in 
Babylonie en Assyae zijn Elamietische inscripties gevonden en de 
Elaroietisebe goden komen allecn maat voor in teksten, waarbij 
Elamieten betiokken siijn. 

Elam’s voomaamste vindplaacs van arclueologisch maceriaal is 
Susa. Op geen anderc plaats is er verdet gegraven dan in het ooseelijker 
gelegen Mal-Amir, co bij Bendei Busjit, waar op het diand RIsjir 
in den ouden tijd de stad liyan lag. Bij toevai zijn hier de eerste 
vofidsten gedaan door den Pranschea lemger Jean-Baptiste Taver¬ 
nier (1605-1689), la«r gcpubliceeid door F. Lenormant in 1871. Later 
is hier van 1909 tot 1911 gegraven door Pfeard *). De eerste publicatie, 
vaarin Elamietische teksten (uit Persepolis) vootkomen, n.l. de reizen 
van Chardin, is in Amsterdam in 1711 verschenen. Het lijdt geen 
twijfcl, dal nog op veei andere plaatsen van BUm belangrijkc vond- 
sten te doen zouden zija, want niet alleen in de Assyrische documenten 
worden takijkc Elamietische steden genoemd, inati de Elamietischc 
teksten zelf geven nog vele stedennamen, waarvan de Hgglng on- 
bekend is. 

Susa, de oudste koningsstad, is sedert Loftus in 1851 er de 
eerste ijpgravingen deed, allengs van grootet atcheologisch belang 
gewotdeo de meeste plaatsen in V 66 r-A 2 ie. Na Loftus’ en 
Williams’ bezoek Weef bet aibddsveld weer braak liggen tot de 
espedities van Diculafoy in 1885-1886, waaraan bet Louvre o.a. de oil 
geemaiUeerde tegels bestaande muorvetsiecing van het Achg m eniden- 
paleis te danken heeft. Daama begonnen in 1897 de opgravingen 
van de ^DiU^Hon tn ?mt\ die sindsdien tamelijk zegelmadg sijn 
voortgegaan, behalve dat van 1914 tot 1921 ten gevolge van den 
ootlog hec werk heeft sdlgelegea. In dien tijd zijn de ruines zelE 
geoccupeerd geweest door de kwaxtieren van een eskadron sepoys 
wat oogerwiffeld niet bevotderlijk was voor de goede coaserreering 
van de overblij£selen. De e^gtiphische resultaten zijn neergelegd 


FAUt. 4t ia AffMshff'qm Jt Ptrtt, Tome XV, Mti/ioe i Siniir-Bffueiir, 
paz PiiirA, P&cis 1914. 

^ RjoM XIX, 1922, p. 109. 
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in de door V. Scheil bezorgde monumentale nitgaven der *Mimires 
di la DiU^tion de Pers9* ^). 

De rulnes van Susa liggto daat, waar de liviet de Keicha (Choaspts) 
CQ de in den Kaxun stcoomende tiviei van DiTfiil (Coprates) elkander 
het dichcst naderen, toe cec afstand van ongevetr 4 km. Langs den 
vestelijken voet van de roines sttooixu bovendien de Sawur, welke 
door Loftus is geldentificcerd *) met den in de Alexandercampagnes 
genoemden Bulatus (Uliy), die toenmaaU met de Ketcha in veibin- 
ding meet hebben gestaan. Maar het is vooral van gtoot belang vast 
te stellen, dat Susa niet in eigeniijk alluviaalland ligl, maar reeds op 
de oitloopers van de randbergen, die hier in N.W.-2.0- richting het 
Itaansche plateau begrwwen. Het ligt dus in een geheel andeic geo- 
graphisehe omgeving dan de oudste Sucocrische steden, die alle op 
het aliuviaalgebied langs de oevei van den ouden Tigrisloop lagen. 
G een ander punt vereenigde 200 volmaakt al$ Susa de nabijheid 
zooweJ van de zee als van de bergen en tegelijk de ligging aan een 
eenigszins belangiijke nvier. De a£stand van de zee in 2.W. achiing 
kan in de oudste historische djden weinig meet dan 60 km hebben 
bedragen, misschien niet vetder dan het tegeawoordige Ahwaz. 
Dit beteekent, dat Elam toenmaals een betrekkelijk smalJe kuststreek 
was, zich uitstiekkend van weinig benootden Susa in zuid-oostelijke 
richting en allengs smaller wotdend tot aan de streek van Busjir 
(Liyan); alles te zanieo een lengte van ± 500 kro- Het cultuufccntrum 
was evcnwelin het Nooiden, waar steeds de belangtijkste steden van 
het latere Chuzistan zooals SuStet en Dizful (Djundd-Sjapur) gelegen 
hebben. Waarschijnlijk was Elam 00 k reeds in die oudste ti)^ van 
het Smnccische land gescheiden door woestijnen, al is het mogehjk, 
dat deze nog meet een moeraskarakter haddeo. 

Deze geographische fciten maken bcgrijpelijk, dat, zooals nit de 
archeologische vondsten en uit de histone blijkt, Elam altijd veel 
afhankeUjket is geweest van het bergland in het Noorden en Oosten 
dan van het cultuurland in het Westen, en ook dat, wannecr van 
Elam zelf invloed uitging, die allecn mogelijk was door den lu^e- 
steun van de ten declc waarschijnlijk rasverwante bergvolken. 


») PnbUcaOM van 1900 tot 1933 do«t V. Scheil in de M4mires i» la Diii^on 

•) W, Keftneti Loftus, TfWtlton^Ji^itareUtin CMdata aai Sutiana, Londen 1856, 
p. 427. Ook de Karun *el/, vaaiin het waict van dewn swoom ten slou© cereebt 
koou, beet EuJeus. 

AMALB&TA OaiS»TALU *7' 
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Htising heeft cerecht de volkcn van den Zagto^ in aijn studie van Elam 
betrokkea *). 

Maar nooit is in histodschen djd Elam’s invloed naac het W^esten 
lang en overwegend, gclijk reeds weid opgemerkt. Mogen wif in 
pxaehistorischea tijd zulk een invloed aannemen ? De vondscen 
schijnert te beveatigen, dat Elam reeds in ouder tijdea culmurland is 
geweest dan Babylonia. Tot die oudete tijden sou behoorec dc 
beschavingsvoxm, waaibij de atdueologisch Susa I genoemde cera- 
miek behoort. Dese voodsten sijn sedert 1907 door de Morgan 
gedaac, die ook eea jonger cultuurstratum Susa U ondeischeidde^ 
tusschen welke beide dan nog een inteuaedisix stratum, aangeduid 
als Susa I'", scheea te moeten vordeo aangtoomen. Na 1927 sijn 
de opvattingea eeaigssliis hersien ten gcvolge van de voortgewete 
opgravingen van de Mecquenem in Susa en van Contenau in Niha- 
wend; de sdjl Susa I»" wotdt nu beschouwd als te behooren tot een 
oudete beschaving, die aan bet gansebe Iraansche hoogland eigen was 
en waarvan Susa I een volmaaktere voortzetting was *). Susa II daar* 
eategen is teeds bet gevolg van cultuurvcrmenging met het oude 
Sumetisebe gebied, waai, zooals vooral in Lagal, ceramiek van 
betzelfde type gevonden is. Ook al kunnen wij over den absoluten 
datum welnig aeggen, 200 valt toch te constaceeren, dat Elam in 
zijn oudste culmuiphase samengaat met het hoogland en zich daar* 
dooi zelistandig tegenover de Sumeosebe beschaving plaatst ^). 
Ben tweede element van culcuuxaelfstandigheid is de taal. Daat 
komt nog een derde element bij, n.l. bet schdit, want het 2 .g. proto> 
Elamiecisebe beeldscbtift toont, gelijk bekend, geen 07ereen> 
komst met bet oudste Sumerisebe beeldschrifi. Wij wetec, dat dit 
proto*Elamietische schuft gebnilktis door den te Susa beersebenden 
Koning die gedatcerd moel wordenin den tijd van het 

macbtsverval van het rljk van Sumer en Akkad, dus kort na 2500 


') O. Dtf Zagrvt $md stm VUhr (Der Ahe Oxieat, IX 3/4, 1908). 

*) Volgees een moadelinge ialfcbdfig via Sir AureJ SMin ujn de vondsten 
TU de Susa I»cetairiiefc gediin ondet omstiAdlghedeA, die het tw^fdaebtig 
makeo, die deae cenixuek verkelijL via de cudice bevoaera via pUaca 
afkomidf ii. Al deze overblijfaeleo kgen sleebts op eeo pick bi; elkieder ca 
kuDfiee aeer goed vac een verdet ifgelegen plaits bietbeen gebraebt ajn. Direct 
vexbend tussebea de oudite berronen van de pints Susa eo de over de gebeele 
Iraifisehe boogvlakte verbteide eenfoiek vio bet c;pe Susa I ia dus nog niet 
laogetooad. 

*) VgL ook A. Moongac, Dit Bilinit Kwut iu Aim Orimt u»d iit BtrtvUhtr, 
Berbjo 1932. 
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V. Chf. Genoeoide koning schiecf Akkadisch cn waarschijolijk 
BlamietUch in pioto-Blamletisch schiifc, wat wegens hec aanweag 
zija van rweetallge tckiten al tot eenig succes in de ontcijferii^ 
geleid maar het i$ nicr tc zeggen uif welken tijd de oudsce 

proto-Elamietische inacdptles stammen. In icder gcval is het feit 
van haar bestaan iets origincels. Het blijkr, dat de pxoto-Elamietische 
ceekens zich, evenals de Samerische teckenS; toe een syllabisch alpha¬ 
bet van deaelfde struccuur hidden octvikkeld. Het zou dus mogelijk 
zijn aan te nemen, dat het proto-Elamiedsche schiifc een vooiloopec 
van het Snmerische schnft is gewcesc en zelfs een geestelijke vadet. 

Indieo dus van Hlam belangrljke culruurinvloeden naar hci Westen 
zijn uitgegaan, dan moetea zij in de vddr-hiscorie gezocht worden. 
De zeer onzekere verooderstellingen over de rassen, die oudtijds 
Elam bcvolkten en diet name hec probleem of la die zeet oude tijden 
Semietea daar al een bevolkingsgtoep uitmaaktea is In dit opzlcht van 
minder ge^cht *). Want het schijnt wel te mogen woiden aaogeno- 
men, dat de vreemde elementen steeds na koner of linger tijd ge- 
assimileexd en geSlanusecrd wetden. Mogen al in de oudste tijden 
Semietische theophore namen in Elam optreden, steeds weer hand- 
haafe het oude BUmietische eigen pantheon zich met groot consec- 
vansme in den cultui en in de naamgevlng ‘). Maae anderzijds vinden 
de Elamiedsche goden geen gastvrijheid in Babylonie, gevolg van 
de geographlsch-polideke onmogelijkheid de militalce macht van 
Elam TOOx langeren duux ruar het Westen uit te breidea. 

De historic van debetrekkingentusschen Elam en Baby¬ 
lonia tcont ceut^enlang een zich herhalende opvolgiag van gebeune- 
nissen; plunderingen. door Elamietea, ezpedides tegen hea door de 
stadkoniagen, onderweeping vac Elam, vanneer in Babylonie een 
belangcijk oiachtsccntnm ontstaac, vrijmaldng van het juk vanneer die 
macht vervalt, en opkomst van zelfstandige dynastiein ia Elam zelf. 
De binnenlandsche geschledenis van Blam is minder duidelijk, ten 
gevolge waarschijnJijk van de omscandigheid, dat alleen vac de dy- 
aasrieen in Susa door de opgravingen iets meet bekend is, terwiji 
toch vel mag worden aangenomen, dat Elam soms gelijktijdig 
verscheidene heerschers in de veesduHende steden gekend heeft. 

1) P. Bork, Dit Stritbifuehrtfiert tsa Stua, 1924, De documeoceo zijn bekend- 
gemiakt doot V. Scheil in Twnt VI (1905) en XVII (1927) Tan dc Mimoirti ia la 
Miu. Afcb. it Parity 

*) E. Ue^er, Cittbiehu its Aluritont, I, p. 508. 

^ C. Tan Oelderen, Elamtiinbt g/tis* n haaif^n, Simmtn iat Tgia, 1924. 
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Bovefldien moeten hiu de betrekkio|en tot de voUcea in het noOfde- 
Hjkfi eo oostelijke betglind eea belangnjke jx^I gespeeld hebben. 
Wj weten hicrovcr met veel, al is het wel waatschijnlijk, dat de 
politieke toestand van het achtet)and voor Elam van veel vitalet 
bekng is geweest dan die van Babylonie. Verscheideo dynasties 
sdujnen door hoofdea van bergstammen te zijn gesticht ^). Bn men 
mag ook njet vergeten, dat het met de elgea cultuur van Elam pas 
voor goed gedaan was, nadat zich door de vorming van het Achamie* 
niedeimjk een zoo steike politieke macht aan de N.-O.grens had 
cntvikkeld, dat deze nu; ondanks de ttaditioneele vetoveting van 
de Elamietische kuststreek, voor het eerst ec in slaagde haat eigen 
Iraansche cultuui in de stroomgebleden van Choaspes en Euieus 
te bzengen, zij het ook oiet zonder ook Elamiedsche b^vloeding te 
hebben oodergaan. 

De eeiste histodsch-zekere veroveriog van Elan) van uit Babylonia 
is die door S aig on en zijn opvolgeis (28*'* eeuw v, Cfat.). VanNaram- 
Sin’s verdragsverhouding tot Eiam legt een kleitabiet getuigenis af, 
waaiop voor de eersce maal een archaische vorm van spijkcrschrift 
voor de taal der Blamieten gebtuikt wordt. In dezen tijd begint de 
Semiedscbe invloed in Elam, die ook uitkomt in de Akkadisch (en 
Proto-Elamietisch) geschreven docunwnten van den feeds genoemden 
koning Na hem moet de poUceke afhankelijkheid 

van Babylonia, in den tijd van Dungi, veer gxooter zijn geweest, 
hoewel ook dan een dynastle in Susa bekend is, nJ. die van Huuen* 
tepti. Weer later, in de 23“* eeuw, valt de inval van den Blamiet 
Xurur-Nachunte in Isin en Umk, gevolgd door overheeisching van 
Babylonische stcden door Elamietische heerschers, terwijl in Susa 
zelf een oiet geheel onafhankelijke (maar afbankelijk van wienP) 
dynastic heerscht, die als voorvadw Silhaka heeft. Van enkelen dezer 
vorsien zijn xnscripdes over *). Deze tijd is waatschijnlijk zeer belang- 
rijk voor Elam’s inwcndige geschiedenis, maar een bevredigende 
cootdinatie vac de bestaande gcgevens sniit nog op groote moeilijk- 
heden. Tijdeos de dynastic van Babel, onder i^ammutabi enzijn 


^ de dywcie vin Kurut-Nacbunte + 2280, vgl. Meyer, Giub. its -4/A, 

*) De beste Elamiedsebe bronnen tooc dese en de volgende pedode tijn In 
traiuenpue Mme&geateld door G. Htisieg in Di< tittbdmitAtnQtallm GueMU 
Elams (Aajyriologiscbe BibL XXXV. Band) I Tell, Leipzig 1916. Textcnuiigave, 
boo/dukelijk berusuod op SebeU’s pubJicaties, in Corpus Intmptimm BUmi^ 
serum door F. W. KOnig, I Dh allslamuikvt Ttxtt, Hannover 1932, 
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opvoJgers, wofdc El&m diii vrtet oadetworpeQ; in dezen tijd tteden 
dc Kissicwn of Kossaseis reeds op bet tntieke wereldtoonecl ^). In dc 
18<*eeuw veroveren zij ^elfs Babylonie ea zuUen zij ook tegclijkcrtijd 
vftl weet groote poUdeke veranderingen vetoorzaakc hebberu In 
leder gevaJ komt Elam nu politick geheel los te staaa van Babylonie, 
waarvan het zuidelijk deel mecr cn meet in verval was gekomen, 
lerwijl hct Noorden onder de hecrschappi) det vreemde ovCIhec^ 
schers een voor de wetenschap nog vrij duistec tijdperk ingaat, dat 
eerst ecnigszins wordt vetlicht wannecr de Assytische macbt opkomt. 

Eeisc omstcceks 13CN3 v. Chr. ticedt dan in Susa een inheemsch 
Elamietische dynastic op, diena de Kassietenpexiode aan Elam 
politieke zelfstandigheid scbijnt te hebben gegeven. De stamvader 
schijnt te sijn Ikc-HaJki en de vorsten noemen zich ‘konicgen van 
An^an en SuSun\ beide in dezen djd xeed$ oetoude namen, evenals 
dc landsnaam Hataati, die de inheemschc votm van het Semictische 
BlamtH schijnt te zijn *). De meest op den vootgtond tredende figuren 
uit deze dynastie aijn Humbannumenna, kleinaoon van Ike-Halki, 
en later in de eetste helft der 12®' ceuw Sutruk Nahnnie, die Babylon 
veioverde, hoewel ook in dezen tijd van werkclijk politieke machts- 
uifbrciding bulten Elam geen sprake schijnt te zijn gewcest. Wc1 is 
het een tijd van opleving van eigen culruor; dc koningen der ge- 
noemde dynastie, beginnend met Humbannumenna, schiijvcn hun 
eigen Elamietisch met een eigen kaiakteristieken votm van het 
Babylonische spijkerschiift en hun inscapties toonen ons de oude 
Blamietische goden in eere. 

Na deze Elamietische renaissance is wcer tamelijk weinig over 
Elam bckend. Enkele inscripties (zooals die van Mal-Amir) bewijzen, 
dat nog steeds de Utteraire ttaditie gebandhaafd bleef. Maat dan komt 
ElamplotseUng tveec voor het voetlicht als tegenstander van het 
Assytische wcrcldrijk. Evenals steeds, wanneet aan Tigris en 
Buphraat een centrum van macht was, moest Elam het onderspit 
delven. In 648 v. Chi-, onder Assuibanipal, vielen de Assyiiers na 
veel wederwaaidigheden Elam binnen en verwoestten Susa. 


1) De taalverwaosehsp miscben KaMietea en Ekmieren, vuraan Hu^g 
zulk een gioote beteekenis hecbtte, evenals aaa die met bcpaalde Kaukasiaebe 
takn (Mtmoa, Band IV. 1910, p. 22) beboefe in dit bistoriaeh OTerziebe geen lol 
te spelen. 

*) De bezwaien van Hiiaing regen de door Scheil vooigeslageo lezbg 
in plaits van {Dit QittUtn, p. 89) schljoea m.l. neg niec vol* 

doende veerlegd te al)o. 
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In dezen tijd was de macht van Assyiie reeds van al!e zijden 
dteigd. De voomaamste vijanden waren de Iraansche Medi^rs, 
die aJ$ heeren van het Iraansche plateau nu op hurt beurt de historische 
missie van inbe&imeming van Elam zoudeo vervuUen. Deze vecove- 
ring is eventnin zonder wapengeweld gegaan en moet omstreeks 
593 V. Chr. hebben plaats gehnd'); zij vindt haar weerklank in de 
ptofedeen dec ptofetert Jeremia en Ezechlel. Toch zal dir op lange lu 
niet de eeiste maal zijn geweest, dat Elam van uic het Noorden 
bedwongen werd- Alicen waten nu de loestanden in zoovct 
vetandecd, dat de vetoveiing niet van stamverwante bergvolken 
uicging, miar vanuit een veei vetdet nootdelijk gelcgen centruin> 
door een poJitieke macht van eerste groocie. Aan de veroverlng 
door het nieuwe njk det Iraniers waren echter gebeurtenlssen 
voorafgcgaan, die evenmin in de historic van Elam ongewoon 
zuHen zdjn geweest. Hen deel der Iranis ^ch n.L reeds veel 
vfoeger op him randgebieden gevescgd. Dit waren gcen anderen 
dan de latere Perzen, die onder den naam Parsmi optreden als bond* 
genooten van den Blamietiseheo koning tegen Sanherib van Assyue, 
dus omstzeeks 700 v. Chr. Deze Parsual moeten kon le voren uit hun 
vroegcre woonplaatsen in den Zagros naai het Zoid-Oosten verhoisd 
zijn. In den loop der 7** eeuw moet zich hun politieke macht 
bevesdgd hebben oodec de aanvoerders» die de stamvaders van het 
Achiemenidengeslacht zijn geworden: Achemeoes cn Theispcs. 
Verschillcnde teekenen wijzen crop, dat deze Perzen niet on- 
belnvloed zijn gebleven door de hoogere Elamietische culruur, 
die zich imzners aldjd min of meet in de oostelijke bergen had 
uitgescrekt. Dat namen als Cyrus {K^ruF) Elamietisch zijn is nog 
niet bewezen, maar bet feit, dat Cyrus en zijn voorvaders zich 
‘koningca van Ai^an* nocmdtn, bewijst het ovcmemen van 
Elamietische tradide» althans in de dtalatuur. Over de vraag welke 
streek met AnSan bedoeld wordt is aldjd veel te doen geweest; in 
hei geval van Cyrus is er ntuwelijks twijfel mogelijk, dat Anian het 
bergachtige gebied ten Z.O. van Elam was, dus Petsis *). In hoever 
de uit de Achemenidenscuipturen bekende typisch Perzische dracht 
door de Elamietische belnvloed is zou nog tc ooderzoeken zijn. 
Herzfeld heeft zelfs gctracht aannemelijk te maken, dat ook het oud- 


Bc»pfekmg der bierniede BaroenhaAgeude hucotisehe probleoiec door J. 
Prtlek, G(nhifhf« ier MtJtr mJ Ptr/tr. Gotha l$0d, I p. 157 vjg. 

*) Aldus laaatelijk Hecrfdd, Arebatchgea! Iran, Lonien 1935, p. 24. 
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Petzische spijker$cKrifc van het Elamietische spijkmchnit zou zijn 
afgeleid; wit de vormcn bcrtdt is dil wei zecr onwaarschijfilijk 
en ook Ja de schrijfgcwooofeo is nice v«I overeeakonist te bespeuien. 
Maar dat de AchiJmcnidische koningen het noodig vonden al hun 
bekeadmakingen ook in een El&mietische versie te geven zegt 
genoeg voor de nawetklng vin de Blanuedsche tnditie, Tea slotte 
wijst ook de oncwikkeling, die de Iraansche tail in Penis genomen 
heeft, op beinvloeding door ecn substraai, dat Blacnietisch o£ een 
dairmede verwatit dialect is geweest (vefdwijnen van hec genus- 
Oftderscheid, eigenaardig gebruik der relaiieve pronomina). Hietbij 
moet echtcf opgemerkt “wotden, dat de Ach3:meiudi$ck-Elaa:iietische 
inscripties zelf vermoedclijk in bun s^ntaxls — evcoals in hun woof- 
denschit — sterk door het oud-Perzisch belnvloed zijn (bijv. in het 
optreden van het geniticf*^uffix -fu); maat Elamiedsch is wau- 
schijnlijk ook geen juiste weergave meet van de werkelijk gesproken 
taal. 

Na Cyms’ overwiimiiig op de Meden (550 v. Chz.) was het ook 
met de poUtieke zel^tac^gheid van Elam spoedig gedaan. Wmneer 
precies de Perzen aan de daai nog heeischende inheemsche dynastie 
een eiode hebben gemaakt is luet bekend, maar ongetwijfeld zii de 
onderweiping van Elam hua nunder moefte hebben gekost dan van 
de andere van Mcdie afbankelijke landen, sooals Atmenie en LydiS. 
Zif waicn wat hun cultuut betteft zelf hal5*BIamieten en Cyrus 
maakte dan ook Sosa tot een van zijn koninklijke rcsidenties. Hier- 
ciede was de polideke rol van Elam uitgespeeld; de rebellen» die zlch 
ondei Darius als koning van Blam opwietpen, schijnen zondet veel 
moeite bedwongen te zijn. 

Ook de tradidooeele culruuthaard van Elam was uitgeblusch^ 
waartoe de gestadige aansUbbing aan zijn kusten en de daardoot ver- 
oorzaakte grootere isolade van zijn centiale sCeden zal hebben blj- 
gediagen. De Iraansche beschavingsvonn, nu vast gevesdgd in het 
Noor^n en Oosten, was van nu a£ aan de sterkem. Het is nict geheel 
duidelijk welke rol hiet nog gespceld is door den vermoedelijk 
Inanschen scam der ChwiSa (Gdekscb OS^iov), die hiet in den Ach^ 
menidentijd optreden en mat wie hec land later Ch^as c an genoemd is; 
zij hebben in ieder geval node politieke beteekenis gehad en zijn altijd 
min of meet afhankelijk van de Achsmeniden gewcesc. Ook de 
inheemsche taal, heC Blacuetisch, dac nog in het Pinksterverhaal 


*) JaerUriihi no. 4 na 'Bx Oriente Lux’» p. 250. 
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(HRftddingca 2*) afzond^dijtc genoemd wordt, is later bJj dt Arabische 
geognph^ als bekwid. Herzfeld i$ van meeoing, dat cit in 
deaen tijd niet andcrs gevcest kan zijn dan eta Iraansch dialect ^), 
maat de bcwoordingen, waarin over die taal gespioken wordt, wijzen 
op een van het Petzisch geheel veischiilende taal. 

Ten slotte nog een opmerking over dc betrekking tusschen 1 1 a n i t s 
en El amieten, die hoewel negatief, niet zondeibclangschijm. Het 
is deze, dat de geheele Avesta-iiteratuut niecs van Blam schijnt ec weten 
'Schijnt te weten’, want cr komcn in den Avesta nog vrij veel land- 
en plaatsnamen voot, die niet te localisecren zijn. Vooi aoover 
geographische aanduidlngeo voorkomen, die in het Itaansche land 
zelf fhuis hooren, is men vrij zeker omtrent de idendficatie, aoo wat 
berteft de in den MiJjr YaJt genoemde landscreken, die Mithra over- 
ziet, wanneet hi) op dc toppen van den hoogen Hata verschijnt, en 
de riviercQ van Sisttn, die in het Kansavyameei strootnen, uit YaSt 
jcEx. De minder bekende namen behooren thuis in de landgebicden, 
zooals het land Mazana, d.i. Mazandaran, waai een bepaald soort 
demonen woont. Ook Babel wordt een enkele maal genoemd in de 
YaSrs. Op zichzelf behoeft het dus niet te zijn laitgesloten, dat de 
Avesta ook Elamietisch gebied kent. Maar geen der laadnamen laat 
vooralsnog identi£catie met Elanuetisch gebied toe. Deze oxnstaedig- 
beid schijnt de coodusie te reebtvaardigen, dat zuideUjk Iran sect 
zeker niet het toooeel van den atbeid der Avesta-compllatoren kan 
geweest zijn en nog minder de plaats van oorsprong van de oudeee 
Avesta-teksten. Dit is na wel nooit uitdrukkelijk beweerd, maar het 
kan todi geen kwaad in dit verband de aAvezigheid van toespelingen 
op Blam te coostateeren. De Zoroaetiische invloeden, die, na het 
bekend worden van de laatste Xerxes-insetiptie van Persepolis *), 
moeilijk ontkend kunnen worden in de omgeving van Darius en 
Xeoes, zijn in ieder geval uit bet Nooiden of Noord-Oosten in 
Persis gekomen; of de Parsual, de latere Perzen, ook nog deel hebben 
gehad aan de v66r-Zo[oastiische episebe tradide van de Yalts is bij 
het ontbreken van alle gegevens met uit te maken. 


») Anb. Mitt. Iron. VE <1934), p, 43. 

*) Joofieruhl no. 4 tia *£z Ouente Lux*, p. 253. 
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Hcc volgende is Mfi poging tot teconstructie van den Ekmietischen 
tekst van een doofV. Scheil in Tome XXI det Mimires 4e k Mimon 
ArebhUsqut de Perse, Mission en Susiane (lnsciiptioi« des Achdmdoides 
dc Suse), Parij$ 1929, p. 44—47, gepublicec^, diietalige insciiptie, 
van wclkc dc ElanuetUchc tekst het best bewaard is. Deze tekst is 
ook bchandcld door W. Brandenstcin in Wiener Zeitsebrijt fUr die 
Kmde des Mor^nkndes, Band XXXIX, Weenen 1932, p. 44—52*). 
Zij is vooial bclangxijk door eeoige nieuwe woorden en zinswen* 
diogen; dc inhoud is con bouwinsccipdc, zooaJs ^c in vetschillende 
koncie en langeic versies voofkomen — aJ naar de beschikbatc 
ruimte het telkeau toeliet —: de koning wijst op Het onvetgelijkelijke 
karakter van de werken, die bdj Heeft uiegevoerd en dankt dit aan 
Ahuramazda. 

De Oud-Pcrzische, Elamietische en AkkadiscHe versies van deze 
inscriptie komen blijkbaat voor op diie zijden van de basis van cen 
zelfde kolom; Scheil geeft eigenlijk geen enkele verdeie bijzondeihcid 
daarover en vetmeldt ook niet de afmetingen, wat voor de recon- 
structie van belang zou zijn *). 

De Elamietiscbe versie is in vijf regels, van welke de gehecle rech- 
terhelfc en het linketgcdeelte van de linkexhelfc bewaard zijn; op 
iedeten regel behoeft dus slcchts ongeveer een vierde van het geheel 
te worden aangevuld. Daaxdoor moet de Elamietiscbe versie de basis 
zijn van de reconstructie, ook van den Oud-Perzischen tekst, die 
uit zes regels bestaat, van TPelke een deel van de Unkerhelft bewaaid 
is en van den uit vijf rcgels bestaanden Akk. tekst, wanrvan ongeveer 
het Unksche derde gedeelte over is. 

■) OTergeaomen uit Jaaibeticht N* 5 OxienKLux'’ (L«idea 1937-38). 

Dcse danduidifig ii van Bfindsiutein inaijfi io deateict gcAoenide publieatie 
eft door fliij overgeooajeo in ‘-4 elasnfieiUsl of sht Ashoimnaa* Inuriptionf (Ano. 
Bibl. ofind. Arch, m, 1931). Ik dreet alle £1, tekatea naar de daarin gegevenaf- 
koningen; de regels ujn steeds die vaa de E). venie. 

*) 6oTeo<iieo nja punten uie de Elanuensche vertie besproken doer Weissbach 
ifl Arch. £. Or- VH, 1933, p. 39,45 en Herrfdd, A. M. I. UI, 1931, p. 4d rig. 

^ Herafield. A. M. I. Ill, 1931, p. 10, Tmgt ztch lelft tf, of de dnevcttles 
vel bijeenbehooceft; Termoeddijk scaan zij inderdtad bij elkanderop deeelfde 
kolombasis. Uie vnt volgt raoge ook blijken, dat ai) in het a^cmecn dcnaetfden 
iahoud bebben. 
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Gelijk telkens bi] de^elijke leconstructie- 
pogingen blijkt, kan alleen ecn graphische 
icccnstructie ovcftuigMi wat beudt dc moge- 
Jijkhcid van de voofgestelde vulling der niirnte, 
9ta merhode welk«r mct*4aAW6nding 2 ooaU 
bckend Scheil soms tot materiecl onmogelijke 
rcconstructies heeft gevoftrd. Vandaar, dal de 
reconstrucde van den spijketschrifctekst hier 
is bijgcvocgd (Fig-1). 

In transcriptie *) iuidt zij als volgt: 

1 . / u I dO’ri-ya’ma-P'iJ / ^. *) / / e. 

/ eyfp’tr-TA ! a] ‘tniKU’Mn hi uk'kn-rA mi’U’ 
^•al-ha la-a/t-ri I ba-ak ka-mat^ 

2 . nu-k a-ak ! da-ri-ya'ma’tt’iS [/a na-M-ri 
bi-ma l]ii ap'pa bu-ut-da-ra bu-U da-a-ki 
lu-ra^ka i/t-nt bu-ut-da 

3. sa-ap ap~pa^‘ka u-r<^mas‘da ba^[m-i3’iiu 
d-U \]6 {as) u^a-maS'da I d-in ka-ni-h ap-pa 
laa^)ma bu-ut-Mn hu-bt 

4- mar-riSd ri-fa-ra^um^mi a>ak I r[Mb4r‘ra Qdi) 
in ! f^ra-aoj-da-sa ak-ka hi Vl^HI 
(i/) ct-pa-man-ra ap'pa ! d bv^ 

5. uf’da^a srar-be-ip'da pdr-ra\ iS-da ! i {an) 
u]r<haas-da I d-m nu-ii kjt-ut-da ! 

da-a-ya-M-il-mi. 


() In htt algeraeeo is VeUsbsch*s trviscnpue uit 
X>if KolhuebrifttH Jtr Aeimmmdtn (Vordem. Bibl. 3) 
Leipzig 1911, gevoigd, behalve dac i.p.T. n 

gcschzevea is. De veranderde weuga'^e Tin somnuge 
teekens (bijy. po toos pa, r voor ir, kt toot gO. ^kc 
Bnndensidn, Kdnlg ea Herafdd loepessen, tUiudert 
oegetvtjfeld de verkelijke uitspraak beter, fnasr is 
sUchcs fragDentarisch, zoodar het gebeel der uanscnp- 
tie tt niec door gediend wordt Vat aieowete ij> 
zichcen kwinen Uj de iuet-lapidaire tezttranscnptie 
nog altqd tot buD recht kooien. 

^ Veergave van bet Jdeograia, dat bier waar- 
seb^filbk emkjr is te lezeo. 

Op het voeupooe van HUsing, Dii Einitm/tebm 
QfaHn. p. 92 «lg. i.p.v d. 
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StiJistische slordigheden dezen tekst zijo, dat in regcl i dc ver- 
ticaJe ‘spijket* v66r h-ak-ri ‘zocn’ onibreckt en «dat op regd 4 dc 
naan) tM^mas-da wordc vooia£gegaan door ean verticaleo spijket in 
plaats van door hot determinaticf sn, zooaU behoorde. Deze af- 
wijkingen zijn te goring om op tekening vaa de plaatseconomie in 
den togel gezct to v;ocden. 

De reconsuuctie is tea doele met behvdp van dc overgebleven 
fragmenten van don Oud-Pcrzischen on den Akkadischen tekst 
gemaakt, hoewcl dc tekston in dc dric talon niet in alio details aaa 
elkandot bcantwoorden. Dit gebtek aan vollodigo ovoreenstemming 
is steeds hot gevolg vac het rekening houden met dc beschikbare 
plaacsfuimte; jviist bij eon niet zeer lango, maai ook niet zect korte, 
inscriptie als dezo valt de invlocd van do plaatsmimte good te bestu- 
deeren. Het Oad-Pemsch namelijk, dat wegens het alphabedsch 
karakter van zijn schrift meer ruimte inneomt dan het Elamiedsch, 
boslaat zes kolommen, maat hoeft daardoor ook gelcgcnhoid iets 
meet te geven. Of eigenlijk is het andeisom, want het Oud-Perzisci 
moot gelijk ovotal als het ongineel boschouwd woiden. 

Dc vertaling van den Elamietischea tekst luidc: *Ik ben Darius, 
de groote koning, de koning dor koaingen, do koning op doze aarde, 
zoon van Hystaspes, de Achsemeniede. En Darius de koning spteekt: 
Wat ik hici gedm heb, dat hob ik niet op andere wijze (?) godaan. 

Zooals het Ahurtmazda bebaagde, zoo hoeft Ahuramazda mij 
vrienddijk behandeld- Wat ik bedacht te doen, dat is alles ten goode. 
En do monsch — door don wil van Ahuramazda — welke dit paleis 
aet, dat ik gemaakt heb, die is onder alien bevoorrecht. Moge 
Ahuramazda mij beschormen en mijn land/ 

De invuUing op tegel 1 is goheel zeker, aangezien het hiet een 
tieotaUen malon voorkomende vastc protocolaim formule betreft, 
die ten overvloode nog door den Oud-Perzlschen tekst wordt beves- 
tigd. Met Btandensteia is eAphir-ra gelezen on niet fJpdg-fUy omdat 
in de Susa-icscriptics vetdei alleon de uitgang ir-ra in deze formule 
wotdi aangetroflen. Gelijk door Husing's onderzoekingen vaststaat 
is -ir-ra een ouderc cottectore vorm, waarin het r>elomeat een soort 
kiasse-suffix is, dat de klasse van csai;r weer opneemt. De uitgang 
-W-/M is eon in het Achasmeniedische Elamiedsch vaak optredende 
geoitlvuS'achtige uitgang, die in hot oude Elamiedscho sysleom met 
zijn kiasso-suf^-systeem') niet past. In iedet geval komt dooi deze 


Hiftfover G. HiUleg, 0^ di« Spraebt Bhmt ia Sddts. Gis.jSrr Cultur, 
Jfthiesbericht 1908, IV Abh. b., p. 11 vig. 
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zekerc recoDStiuctie de kngte van den regel vflit te staan. Wij kunnen 
er aamelijk luct aan wijfelcn, dat de twee door Schell gegcvcn helfcen 
van de inscriptie inderdaad tot d6n exemplaar behooren, want regel 2 
$l\ut predes bij het eind van regd 1 aan; zoo is het ook met alle vol* 
gende regels. 

De uitdfukking mu-ru-un bt uk-ht-ra is de koftste votm, waarin 
deze juist in het Elamietisch tegenover hec Ond-Pcrzisch zoo gcva- 
rieerd oprtedende fbcmule *) kan voorkomeo ')- « is hict nog altijd 
het op cmkir betrekking hebbende klasse-suiPix. 

In de lacunc van regel 2 zijn de reekens I c. fta-an-ri protocoUarUch 
zekei. £r blljft dan eigesdijk nog maar ruimte voor twee teekens, 
waarvooc ik op Scheil*s voetspoor bi-Pta ‘hiet’ zet; het is duidelijk, 
dat er voor bet da-a-ya-M-il, dat Scheil hierop laat volgen, in het geheel 
geen plaats is. Hierop heefc Brandenstein al gewezen (p. 45); maar 
diens aar-ri-tU bi is eveneens te lang. Wei zou men kunnen overwegen 
of er wellicht - h-ht-m ‘in Susa* heeft gestaan, zooals in Oar. Sus, 
f. 20 *); er zijn daar echrer vier teekens noodig, wat te veel Ujkt; ook 
voor het Oud-Perzisch schijnt te lang, tenzij men de langere 

tegels van Kent accepteert. 

da-a-ki lu^ro'ka op regel 2 Is nog niet volkomen duidelijk. Het 
eerste woord komt voor in Bis. Ill 69 en Xerx. Pets. h. 35 met het 
suj£x da 'ook* en beteekent daar celkens 'lets anders* of ‘andere 
dingen’. bt-ra-ka is in hec Elamietisch verdct onbekend *); de lezlng 
ra schijnt ecbter zeer onzeket (zie Scheil’s afscbdft), en zoo men 
ffiocbc aannemen, dat la eigenlijk rs moest ujn (de dde liggende keilen 
moeten dan T66r de dtie scaande komen), zou men kunnen lezen 
d-la-ka 'wijze; maoiec* en zou dus de heele uitdrukking beteekenen 
'op andere wijze*. In iedei geval zal ka, evenals M in da^kiy het veel 
voofkomende iodividualiseerecde klasse-suifiz k zijn. Ook Kent 
reconstrueert in den Oud-Petzischen tekst: [aft]iy^ ‘otherwise*, 


*) Vgl. Herzfdd, A. M. I. JE, 1931, p. 78 vlg. 

R. G. Keat, in ziin reconsCrucdc van den Oud-PerzUcheo ecksc (Jffurn. Am. 
Or. Sm. LI, 1931, p. 214) maikt in hec Oud-Pemsch de foxmule hogec doer er 
vefrMfi bij te ▼Mgen; daerdoor vordr de bTpothedsebe leogte van aUe regeli 
Tan den Oud^Pemachea tekst laeger. Ik kan hem dsarin niet vofgen. 

») Sdaeil, M. M. A. P. XTV, 1933, Pi. Cl : [« — Ul^HI ap-pal 
hihut 6a^s. 

In het Oud'Ekimetiaeh komt eee stem lu toot, die *eeiavig* schlfrit te 
teekenen; vgl. o.a. F. V. Kdoig» Dr«i altiUmttbt Sitlta (^M.V.A.G. deel 1) 
Lcipsig 1925, p. 47, Dan waze de beteekenis ran bet duistere voord misschien 
'ooit'. 
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wdarin ik hem gaame zom volgtn, Hever dan Bnadenscein’s [parw] 
IfoQd. Het bezxi.'aar is aJleeo, dac de hier bewaarde Akkadische tekst 
mim-ma-Ja la ap-pi4t~ti biedt, wat voigens Prof. V. Christian 

(geconsulteecd door Brandenstdo) beteekent 'davon babe ich nicht 
sofort gemacbt’. Scbdl vertaalt eveneens ‘d*€inbl6e’. De eenige moge- 
lijkheid van combinade der verschiUende lutdrukkiogen zoa aijn aan 
te nemeri; dat ‘niet aaders* een idioraadsche ultdrukking is, te vet' 
gelljken met ‘niet zoo maar’, ‘nicht von ungefahr*. 

De reconsttucrie van de lacuna in tegel 3 schijnt mij vast te stain 
door vergelijking met NR. a. 31, waat staat sa-ap ! 4 ha-ni-ra ci~U^ 
Oud-?erzisch^tf9a mam kdma dba ‘zooals het mi) behaagde\ Hetzelfde 
meet gestaan hebben in den geschonden tekst van Bis. Ill <53. In 
plaats van sa-ap staat in onzen tekst het ook in Dar. Susa i. 4 vooc* 
komende uirvoeriger sa^p ap-pa-na-ka^ dat misschien een meet gene- 
laliseertnde beteekenis heefc en idendek is met sa-ap ap-pa-ast'ka^ 
dat verder herhaaldclijk voorkomt (Bis. I AS, 52» 56). Vetder behoeft 
men ha-m-ra slechts in den derden perscon om te zetten, wat ha-nJ-iP-Ja 
geeft (reladeve vorm van hag’ll); dit volt )uist de lacune. Dezelfde 
vorm heeft waacschijnUjk gestaan, tniar zonder ei-la, in het begin 
van teg. 15 van Dai- Susa f.j (ew) u-ra-mos-da IS i\tso-ap ba-ni-i!-da- 
mu-ru-s/ln Id ... 

ap-pa laat-ma bu-ut’darin op regel 3 wordt doot Weissbach {^Areb.J. 
Or. K Vin 1930, p. 39) vetklaatd met ‘was ich dachie: ich mache es*. 
Brandenstein, hoewel met de venaling in het algemeen instemmend, 
vindt deze giammadsche vetklating blijkbaar te simplisdsch. Indet> 
daad schijnC ba-ut-da-in niet te moeten worden opgevat als een 1*'* 
persoon enkeivoud, maar eerder als cen inhoite ww.-vonn op «, 
die Hiising gerundium noemt en die wel is wait ook aan de praesens- 
conjugatie ten grondslag Ligt, maar toch in veel gevallen zijn inEniet 
karakter behoudt, vooral na cen vervoegden ww.-vorra als in dit 
geval. Ik zou de constructie op 66n lijn willen stellen met de in de 
Bisurun-insccipties vaak voorkomende ultdrukking fi-lft-rui-iA .... 
h-par^rak’um’ine hu-ui-ti-man'Ta (Bis. I 75; U 51; 10 13,14) ‘hij kwam 
aan ... om slag te leveten’ of Hdn-nu-ip la-pa^rek-um-mt bu‘Ut‘ti‘fa- 
tohd-ba ‘zij kwamen aan om slag le levcren (Bis. I 25, 29, 33, 41, 46). 
Ook bifut‘ti-mem en bshut-H-nu-ia zijn hier dergelijke gerundia, waar- 
van voorloopig in het midden gelaten worde of aij met hu-ut-da^n 
identisch zijn. Het verschii is alleen, dat in onzen tekst geen klasse- 
sufiis (aJs in de vootbeelden ra en S-bs) achtes bet gerundium staat. 
Aangeziea het hier een reladeve zin is, zou men bier eigenlijk nog 
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ecrder -ra verwachtcn. Intusschco heerscht in het Ach«m- El. nooit 
groote regelm&tighdd in het ftl of niet plaatsen dezer suffijcen, eo 
misschien hebbcn hiec overwegingen van ruimte-«conomie gcgoldcn. 
In den Oud-Perzischcn tekst heeft hier blijkbaat eeavoudigweg 
4hma»am gestaan. 

In legel 4 heb ik mij door de vertaling van met „ten 

goede” aangesloten bij Herzfeld’s \u ver^ltttf, zie A. tA. 2. IH, 
p. 117vlg. 

In dc Ucune van regei 4 kan natnuriijk ni« da-ri-ja-ma^ 1 c. na-an-ri 
staan, xooals Schdl aanvult, daai dit vccl ce veel plaats in zou ncmen. 
Ook Btandenstdn beeft dit «cds opgemerkt; hij laac de lacune open. 
Nu staat in den Oad-Perzischen tekst indetdaad A> i\SrajaitauS X2. \ 

hier was meet plaats. Van bet eetste tecken van de lacune is de eerste 
helft over; deze eetste heift kan indetdaad op da wifzen, maar zi; is 
ook het ^gin van bet Elamiebsche ideogram ruh, ..mensch” dat 
evenals de eigennaam Danus door een vcrdcalen kcil wordc vooraf- 
gegaan. Rcconsttueert men dus ! r\ub-ir'ra (td)], dan blijft daarachter 
nog juist plaats voor de blijkens bet vervolg absoluut vereischte 
ceekens [«•*•«/). Ook in N.R. a. 4d en Xerx- Peis. h. 42 (dit is de 
nieuwe Xerxes-inscriptie, die Herzfeld in 2. VIII 1936, p. 56 
vig. gepublicccid heeft) wordi mensch in deztn algcmeenen 
gebmikt. 

Dit I ruihtr^ra meet dan subject ajn van het op regel 5 geiecoa- 
scrueetde welke reconstnicde bcnisc op het in den 

Oud-Petziseben tekst bewaarde fiaJia. Ook Bxandenstein heeft zoo 
gelezen, maar voor dat hij erop iaat volgen, is geen plaats. 
In het Elamietisch staat dus, dat de mensch, die het paleis zitt^/rafta is. 
In Datius Susa a, vraarvan alleen de Oud-Perzische tekst bestaat, 
noemt Darius zichzelf fr^ta {fraJta ^daydrsajj 'ik versebijn als ft.'). De 
scheepzinnige vetklazlng, die Brandenstein p. 21 van Oud-Pemsch 
fra/fa geeft en die hem doec vcttalen: ‘eincr der es erteicht hat’ weet 
ik door niets beters le vervangen. Alleen zou men wel gaame erymo- 
logischen samenhang met jralam ’) (in Xerx. Pers. f- regel 37 staat 
fradraa) willcn aannemen. Ik vertaal dan ook ‘bevoortecht*, en aan- 
gcaien degeeo, die het paleis ziet, deze kwaliteit heeft, moet in bet 
Oud'Perzisch ^adaja- eerder ab 3de pers. dus hadt^idy aangevuld 
worden. In het Elamietisch octbreckt het ww. Verder beteekent 
moT-htdp-da ‘alien’. In Bis D 56 ea Dat. Pers. f. 13/14 en 21 is het 


Oret die woord Hextf&ld A. M. /- III, p. 1 vlg.; *i« ook A. /- W. 1006. 
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tclkens appositie, n.l. van Volk* en van ‘godcn*. Hi« staat 

het zelfstandig en kan het ais tot het volgende voord in genitie5> 
relaiie staande wordcn opgevat, dus ‘de bcvooirechte van alJen* of 
‘ondet alien bevoorrecht*. Het Oud-Perzlsche visaf^ /raita beatit- 
woordt daac volkomen aan, evenals in Dar. Susa a. 

Het laatste dcel van legei 5 is de bekende foinjule, vraarin Ahura- 
mazda’s bescherming wordt ingeroepen. Zooals overal moet deae 
formule met I d beginnen, waarvoor inderdaad juist piaacs is in deo 
tekst vd6i het begin van den naam {(«») Myn^aat-da. 

In aansluiting op het voorafgaacde moge hiet ten alette rrujn 
reconstructie van den Oud-Peizischen tekst volgen, root de recht- 
vaardiging waarvan naat het bovecstaande vervezen moge worden. 

1. [adam d]lrayavau^ XS. vazrka XI. XS. 7 an£[m X§. ahya^i 
B.yi viStSspahya 

2. pu^a ] baxamaniSiya ^atiy da[fayavai^ XI. ida tya adam akuna- 
vaxn 

3. ava ac]iya^a naiy akunavam ya|ha[ auramaadam kima aha ava> 

4. ma]m AM. daulta aha tya aku[navam ava visam huciram 
akunavam ^a- 

5. tiy d]liayavaul XI. valna AM. ha hya[ ima badll vainatiy tya 
mans ka> 

6 . itam] visahyS &alta MayS[taiy mam AM. patuv utamaiy D.m.] 

*lk ben Danus, de groote komng, de koning det konlngen, de 
kooing van deze aaide, zoon van Hystaspes» een AchiBmeniede. Darius 
de kooing spreekt: Wat Ik hiec gedaanheb, dat hebiknieCop andere 
wijze gedaan. Zooals het Ahutamazda bebaagde, zoo heefc Ahuxa> 
mazda mij vriendelijk behandeld. Wat ik deed, dat alles deed ik ten 
goede. Dadus de koning spreekt: Door den wil vac Ahuxamazda, 
wie dit paleis ziet, dat ik gemaakt heb, die moge onder alien 
voortecht schijnen. Moge Ahutamazda mij beschermen en mijn land.’ 

Hicr moet vooc de ruimte^oooiziie de voile eehxijdng van deo naam votdeo 
aangenoffien. 


4 


DE ZOROASTRISCHB GELOOI'SBELIjDENJS*) 

Yasna XII 1—9 


Te asnt/mfis^ i>an m^n imprtking I'An H. S. N'ybkkg, Die Rclj^ioncn 
des aitta Iran, 15538» f« tevrns ah toorh(rer<kmif M \ Jet 

boek du Vermaningen van Zartuii, ckn fafeehismfu achiixfft MieUeh 
^er^hcbgn tiksty /fie iwnw tv/^fy ik bternj een nr/a/ifix tafi & 
ZGrmSrisehe fflosfsbeljilem, die in Yaina XU 1— 9 xf^ndtn wordt. 
Dit tluk is noi in GatHschtn vorm /wj/ daaraan htsbooTy 

dat de eindkiinJur: van alU Harden lanx Xfisdsrmn %'vrden. Iht moet, 
naar 9ok Njherg aenneemty beimren tot dt periede na Zem/bksfrds 
deed, vaaria ook de i^evendeelipf Yasna (Yasna Hapttqhaitl, Yesna 
XXX.V’^XdJLl) Ugaoff/peneerd. 


Nyherg peft 9p hk>. 2734 van ^ boek nn vertaltr^ van det^e 
helj/Ms, nxutrmede dt bier vclj^ende Neder/andsebt vtrtalinx in U/ alffmeen 
overunstemt. Naar de enktU aJivi/kJnj^n h in de noteit urwexen. 

1. Ik ben geen daeva'); ik beken mij als MaadSh-vcrccrder, 
Zarathustravolger, da«va*vijand, volger dcf Ahura*leer» Jofzanger dcr 
Zcgeaweikendc Onsicrfelijken (dcr Amsia Sponta’s *)), vereerder dcr 
Zegenwcikende OnaKrfclijken, Voor Ahura Maadih, den goeden, 
dcQ aan goedc dingen rijken, bouw ik alle goede diogen op •), voor 
dcQ ASa-to egedane, den glanarijke, den bezittcr van machtgJana 

•) OvagfiMtaan uit Jiarbctlcbt Onente Ui*’ (Uiden 1939). 

») Hybcfg en de neace tftdete Ave*tik«rtcn vertalen deae»w«e A»ata-woofdeu 

(M/w/deW)a»t'Ik W of‘ik wnud dedafrva’jMk keef hicrienjgtot de yfocB« 

Goer HHrxiiwieEa gegeven int«pf«aije, die minder phliologiechc mocilijlihedeo 
bic^. Dm dASvi ook «n meaich, die bet booze beginid gekoaen heefe, loa 
aanduiden, worit nooit beetredeft. Vewcbll «im mcnfting kao tlleen heenehefi 
•?«»«>«« 'a «lk geval de juiiu it. Ik mccr, <Ut in dm 
gejooftbeijjdenij uirsluitend vtn booze menechen spnke ». Botwidicn zchlim de 
gehe^ oplwuv ran ii« ecui de door mi) geprefcreerde tcrtelmg te eiacheo; cent 
«gt de bcliTder wie w wee hjj«; ee«f in J 4 kottt dc verhovidirut eo« de andere 
dzi^-tneo^ fer tpake. Ook in he: hiwn* yolgendc Pojul-nimaiy 2de eUna. 
•uai, dat de Zoroeetritt geen deemoo (dftr; daera) ie. 

•) Dc AmoiA Spool’s lijfl de zee goddeUjke mechten, die in de Gatha’a zoo 

Amsiowt. in dea aa-Gathiiehen djd wordco zij ic <k benaaOng ‘Zegea- 
vcfkcftdc Onett^hj^* wmengeTa:. AUecn Armtiti, de oude eardg<3ffid, 

^ ^ *^ 1 * tftonderiijk genocmd; ook in he: Pg^-HimaJk 

wofdc ti) lb Spendarmat afzonderlijk wmdd 

maar gecfi ab groadbec<«kcnb 

‘Bcnjeze% wee ook m dozen teket goed paec, 
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(X^arma/}), *al het hestt wat bcstaat^ ^), aan wi«n eigen is A§a, aan wien 
eigen zijn dc lichten, aan wiea eigen zijn: Me mei lichc vemilde 
ziligheden* *). 

2. De zegenverkeode Armaiti kies ik mij» de goede; zij most mi} 
toebehDoren *), Ik zcg mi) los van diefstal en vexgeweldiging van bet 
Rund; ik zeg mi] los van schending en verdelging der Mazdih- 
vereerende buurtschappen. 

3. Aan de huislieden zeg ik toe vrijheid van gaan en vtijheid van 
wonen» welke met hun vee op deze aarde wonen. Bij de in veteering 
voor A$a uiteengelegde [ofTergaven] doe ik deze geiofte: niet wil ik 
van nu af aan schade noch vernietiging brengen over de gemeenten 
der MazdSh-vereerders; niec vil ik dat in zorg voor Uj£ en lerens^ 
behagen. 

4. Los van de gemeensebap met de daeva’$> de booze, niet goede, 
niet-ASa-toegedane, kwaaddoende, zeg ik mi); de meest Drug-coe- 
gedanen der schepselen, de meest stiakenden der schepselen, de minst' 
goeden der schepselen; los van de data’s, van de da€va*voigef$, 
van de cooveoaats, van de toovenaai-volgers, van de belageta van 
wien ook der schepselen; los van hun denkeo, van hun spieken, van 
hun doen, van hun verschijningen *); los voorwaat zeg ik mij van 
hem, die is als een Drug-toegedane, die tracht te schaden. 

5. Zoo en steeds vreder zoo als Ahuta Mazdah Zarathustra ondei- 
wees bij alle vtaaggesprekken, bij alie samenkomsten, waar Mazdah 
en Zarathustra zsdi tezamen beiieden; 

6 . Zoo en steeds weder zoo als Zarathustra zich los zegde van de 
gemeenschap met de daSva's, bij alle vratggesprekken, bij alle 
sameokomsteo, waar beiden »ch beiieden, Mazdah en Zarathustra; 
zoo ook zeg ik, Mazdih-vereerder en Zarathustca-volger, mij los 
van de gemeenschap met de daSva’s, zooals ook de in^ASa-levende 
Zarathustra zich van hen loszegde. 

Uitdrukking ontleend aan de 4<ie Gatha (Vasaa XXXI, 7). 

*) Oncleefld aae de 5de Oatha (Vasna XXXIl. 2). Hoe^ deae voordeo ge- 
voooljjk worden vertaald als ‘de zalige mimten moeten met licht Tcrruld woxden^ 
vat o«k Mjberg doer eo ook Benverusce leert (L«/ ovtsHqutt, Paris 1935, 

32), achijne er xnij geen bervaar tegen te beataan hier den vorizi rAt6>*n als 
Neutx. Plux. van liet part, op ce vanen. 

*) Toespeling op Yssna XXXII, 2, waat van bait gezegd vetde ‘ai) moot oos 
toebehooten*. 

<) Vac met dlt voord b e doeld wordc is niet gebeel zeker. Nyberg venaalc 
‘Gesiebte*. 

*) Dlt is een poging om het in de bespzekii^ van Nybeeg’s boek speekal door 
mij vetmelde voord afaffon add te venaleo, dat de oonpronkeli)ke aandoiding det 
gestosven vtomen ti nog in doorscbemerCi 
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7. Naar de keuse^) die dewateren deden, naai de keuac die de 
plaaten deden» oaai de keuze, die bet goed-beweikende Rund deed, 
naat de keuze die Abura Mazdih deed, welke het Ruad, welke deo 
in*ASa-levecden mensch sebiep, naai de keu 2 e die Zarethustra deed, 
naar de keuze die Kavi ViScaspa deed, naar de keuze, die Fralacdtia 
en Jamaspa *) deden, naar de keuze, die elk der Helpers (sao^nt) •), 
det waatheid-werkende, in ASa-levende, deden, naar die keuze en die 
bealissing ben ik Mazdah'Tereerder. 

8. Als Mazdih-vereerder en Zaratbustca-volger beken ik mij, 
kraebtens pleditige gelcfte en bekentenis; ik verklaar mij gebonden 
tot het welgedachtc denken, gebonden tot het welgesproken woord, 
lot de wel-TCtticbte daad. 

9. Ik verklaar mij gebonden tot de Mazdah-vereerende Dacna *), 
de magische prakdjken verwerpende, de aanTalswapens neetslaande, 
het verwanten-buvelijk hoogboudende, de in-ASa-Ierende, velke is 
de gtootste en beste dex bestaande en toekomsdge daenS*s, de Abuza 
en Zaiatbuscta toegedane. Voot Abuia Mazdah bouw ik alle goede 
dingen op. 

Dit is de gebondenverklaxing tot de Mazdah-veteetende Daena. 


*) Het leeretuk, vserop biu weidt gezmspeeld is, dw T46r de schepping dec 
itofltlijke vereld aUe vesens eens eo vcoraJ huo keuze bepaald hebbea ruweben 
de fvee oec-begiafteleo; alleen de mensch hee£t nog de vzijbeid en veraarvooede. 
Ujkheid oa in dit Tceen te kieaen. 

Kavi ViitSept tn de cot zijo omgeviog beboorende Fraia^tra eo Jamflspa 
»ja de beaetennen van Zaeachuetta» die In de Gacba't met name genoemd 
verdeo. 

*) Die voord behooct tMancbijQlijk cok cot de cermen die doot ZAratbcitra*a 
pcedikiQg een aadece inhoud gekeegea hebbea; hiec beeft de eorspronkeUjke 
eachitologuebe aia plaas geisaakt tooz penonea uit ^apeofetea oageving. 

*) Zie daaroTec in de voocargaande bespeekiog en mijn artikel ‘T^ Da/fia in 
Gothat, ia OritnUl Studia in hnsar d/ Ctatt^i Ere^i ?evrj, London 1933. 


LIRAN DANS DHISTOIRE ET 
DANS LA LEGENDB*) 


1. n est bien connu que Tlran consdrue an important ct 

autoQome dans I’hiscoire de la dvillsadon humaine. Sans pouvoir se 
vanuf d’une antiquitd aussi lointalne quc ctUt d^s p^nplcs dvilis^ 
de TEgypte et de la Mdsopotamie, la civilisation Iranicnne a pris, vers 
ie d^but du ptemiei miUdnaire avanc notre de$ coctonzs assez 
bien ddfinis, une structure propre, qui lui a pertois d’influencer, 
queiquefois piofonddnent, Ics pays vcisins et, plus Important encore, 
de garder sa physiooomie partlculide au couis d'une histoire mou- 
vement^e et orageuse. 

Les causes qui ont contzibud i la formation de ce caractdre sp^ci* 
dquement iranieo sent, comme partout ailleuxs, de nature gdogia- 
phique et ethnologique. Un peuple. en possession ddji de traditions 
oilturelles et reUgieuses propies, envahit un tenitoire habitd par 
des peuplades dparses, pas tris norobieuses et y foode des unitds poll* 
tiques qui sont sup^ures i celles qui y ont enst^ jusqu*alois. 
Ces unitds nc taident pas i $e coosolidet et i donner oaissance, au 
cours des temps, au ddveloppemect d’un pouvoir politique plus 
central qui assure pout un long avenir la continuity des traditions 
et des aspirations devenues ddsormais l*byzitage inalienable des g^ne- 
rations i venir. Ce dyveloppement prouve une fois de plus la th^se 
que ce soot toujours ie$ vaieurs acquises les premieres qui ont la vie 
la plus longue dans I'dine d’une sod^ty bumaine quelconque. 

2. Les pays que je veux grouper sous la ddnominacion dlian 
sont plus vastes que le territoire occupy de nos temps par le xeyaome 
peisan qui, lui^myrne, s*tst paiy depuis quelques annyes du aom 
ofRciel et £er d’lran. A vrai dire, les Peesans n'ont jamais cessd de 
$e nommer Iraniens et c*esC seulement dfi i l*influence de la tiadidoo 
classique et un peu de la tradition mahomitane que le nom de Perse 
lui a fait unp concurrence si persistente. 

L*Iran, dont je veuz parler id, se compose de treds parties assez 
distinctes I’une de Pautze du point de vue gyogtaphique. Dest d*abord 


') Coofereace tenue i LJige, dicembre 1939. 
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I'lran offidenfa/, qui occupe la majeure partie du loyauiDe iraniea mo- 
dtme. Du c6l6 ouwt, il est bordd par ies chaiocs moatagneuses du 
Zagros qui, en veoact du plateau arminien, longent d’aboid la Mdso- 
potamie «t I’lrak etcn suite le Golfs Persxque. Bicnque, souvent, ie 
pouvoir irafliea 8C loit dtendu plus vers Touest suritsplaines fluviales 
du Tlgie et de TBuphrate ec sui Je plateau anatolien, la civilisation 
plus andcnne de ces regions leur a conserve leur inddpendancc pat 
rapport au mondc itanien. A Test d« montagnes Zagros commence 
ufi plateau, iui-ra&ue parcouru de chaines montagneuses, et qui est 
limits vers Test par une la^e didivitd. Cette d<divit6 consiste en des 
ddserts extilmemcnt inhospitalieis, i travets lesquels, depuis dcs 
temps immimoriaux, quelques routes de caravaaes mScent vets llran 
oriental. La rdgion ddsertique se poursuit vers le sud-est par une 
bande qui s'dtead le long du littoral de I'Ocdan Indieo jusqu'au couts 
iflftfieux de I’Indus. Au notd seulement, le desert s'arr^te devact 
une bande de territoire coltivd et habit6 qui suit la cbaloc de mon- 
eagnes qui court parallilement k la cdte de la Mer Caspicone. Cette 
bande cultivdc relie l^Itan occidental i Hran oriental- Au nord des 
montagnes, la region ditc Miaandaran comprend les pentes septen- 
trionales et le littoral de la mer. Le Maaandaran, avec $es conditions 
dimatolofiques si dii?6feQtc«, fome plut6t une tdgion accessoire. 
Ced est aussi le cas pour la contide /luviale situ^e au sud-ouest, 
entre le Zagros et le Golfc Persique, la province actuelle de PAra- 
biscan, oil florissait, bien longtemps avant I’lnvaaion des Iramens, 
b dvilisation du peuple damite, dvilisation qui s’dtcndait jadis sut 
une partie considerable des regions montagneuses et qui n’a pas etd 
sans induencer b forme de b dvilisacon ifanieone ocddentale. 

Ulran Orisnfal ou Khorasat commence k Test de b tdglon ddset' 
tique, qui I’entourc dgalcment du c6fd sud. Cette partie occupe les 
cootreforts montagneux qui sont sur le versant sud-ouest du grand 
massif des Pamirs de PAsie Centrab. Bile est plus riche en fleuves 
importants que ia partie ocddentale, mais ces deuves obtteigeent 
pas la met; 11$ $e perdent dans b steppe curkmdie au notd ou dans 
b d^cliviti mardcageuse du Sistan. Ce sonc les valbes fertlles de ces 
fleuves qui out rendu possible une culture tssez extensive et e’est 
id que $e trouvent aujouidliui les grandes villes de cetie region. 
La partie ocddentale du Khorssan appartient encore au toyaume 
iranien modeme. Le reste, b partie b plus montagneuse, est main tenant 
rA^anistan. Seulement rAfghanistan oriental, qui se gtoupe autour 
de la vallde de Kabul, appartient d6)i au systdne fluvial de I’Indus eC 
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ftsi plutdt un pays de transition entre nraa tt I’Inde. Aussi, au noid* 
ouest de Kabul, on trouve la £ameuse chalne du Hiodou-Kouch qui, 
dans ces parages, peut toe considdr^e comme la Unute du territoire 
proprement Itanien. 

Enfb, il y a VIras Stptenirionai, au nord du fleuve I’Amou Darya, 
I’ancien Oxus, qui se jette au nord-ouesc dans U Lac d’Aral aprds 
s’dcte frayd un chemin i travers les steppes- Son delta fertile esc 
randenne rdgion iranienne de la Chorasmie ou Khwariam. En 
rdalitd, TAmou Darya nc constituc pas une separation gdographiquc 
aussi figourcuse que celle du ddsert central Iranicn, car il n*iQtcr- 
fompt pas le territoire culdvd. Seulemcnt les regions au nord de I'Oxus, 
la Transoxiane, maintenant Turkestan Ocddental, ne sont plus 
aujourd^hui peupldes pat une pcpulatioo iranienne. La grande majontd 
des habitants sent des Turcs ou des Iraniens turqvusds, depuis les 
invasions des peuples cutes qui ont commened au ddbut du Moyen Age. 

Dans fantiquied et jusqtt*^ bien en avant dans le Moyen Age la 
situation dcait differente. Aiors la Transoxiane dtaii trds iranienne 
et c'dtaii mime le pays d’otigine qui formait le point de ddpart dcs 
tcibus iraniennes qui, vers la £n du 2e nuUdnaite avant J.-C., ont 
commened i s^dtablir les conttdes que nous venons de ddetire. 
Les populations se nommaient eiles-mdmes Arye^ les Aryens, et une 
panie du moins du territoire occupd par eux dans la Transoxiane se 
nomnaait Aiyana. Et partoui oh eUes venaient s’dtabUr au couts 
de leurs migtaiions vers I’ouest elles portaient avec eUes ce mdme 
nom gdo-echnique, qui plus tard dans les dialecces de I’ouest devait 
pten<5e la forme £rJn, qui est devcniie aujourd’hui Iran. D cst 
curieux d’observer que, 4 ce nom d’lran, il s'est toujours lid une 
notion politique, la notion que tous les peuples qui no mma ient 
ainsi Jeui territoire appartiennent ensemble 4 un seul empire. Aussi 
Iran est*jl devcnxi le premier et le seal nom gdndral de Fenseinble des 
con tides dnucudidcs; avant I’arrivde des Iraniens on chcrchetait en 
vain un terme propre 4 indiquer tout le comptexe des pays situds 
entre la Mdsopotanue ec llnde. 

On sale que les Iraniens n*ont pas dtd les seulcs Aryans 4 tra¬ 
verser I’Oxus pour aller s’dtablii dans les valldcs du sud. D^autres 
Aryens ont feit, vers ia mdme dpoque, ou piobablement 4 une dpoque 
plus teculde encore, une cugration pareiUe. MaU ces autres Aryens 
one ptis au corns du temps une autre direction. En ftanchissant 
LHindou-Kouch, ils ont gagnd les valldcs affiuentes de ITndus pour 
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se cf^r de nouveaui habitats dans It pays situi i I*«st de ce fleuve, 
dans It Pandjlb. Cdtajent les anc^tres d«s coaqudraats de Vladt 
qui ont si ptofondtoient changd i’fcustoiie de ce pays. L'teutc patent^ 
de ces Aryens de Tlode et des Iraniens esc prouT^e pat la grande 
ressemblance entre leuxs parlers, done la langue des Merits rdigieux 
de TAvesCa poiu le c6t4 ifanien et it Sanskrit du ctt6 iedien sent les 
plus anciens repr^entants. 

Seulement, on ne peut pas s’attendze i ct que la s^radon des 
Iranieos et des Aryens apib le ddpart des habitats communs de la 
Traosoxiane ait it6 aussi simple que je viens de I’esquisser. On a» 
en edet, la certicude que des Aiyeos, soi-disant Indlens, ont p^n^Cr^ 
aussi bien vers Touest que les Iraniens apr^ euz. La preuve est 
foomie par des ooms de personnes et de dieux aryens qu'on trouve 
dans des dctcumenrs cundformes de l*Asie antdrieure dds le XlVe 
sidde avant notre dre. Ces donndes donneot rimpeession que ces 
Aryens „ indiens’’ sont Hlh cheichet leux fortune aussi bien dans 
I'ouesc que dans Test et que, plus tard seuiement, disons vers Tan 
lOOC av. J.-C., ils se soct transportds dans Tlnde en masses plus 
cocnpactes et nombteuses. 

Les mouvements migratoires Tenant de FAsie Centrale et aboutls- 
sant dans les vaddes de Khorasan ou bien dans celles des affluents de 
llndus ne s’arrdtent pu cepeedant avec Partivde des Aryens. Tout 
au eontraire, certe invasion n’est que la prenuire — si dest la premidre, 
ce que nous ne pouvons pas savoit — d’une sdiie condnuelle dUr- 
rupcons de peuplades qui, poussdes par des mouvements ethniques 
sut les steppes du nord, se voient obligdes k chercher de nouveauz 
habitats plus silrs et, $i possible, plus opulents. L*histoire de Tlran 
est pddodiquement aifeetde par Tirruption de ces dldments nouveaux. 
D*abofd les nonvcaui venus sont eux-memes des Aryens ou des 
Iraniens de la m£ine sooche; plus tard, ce sont des peuples d*un 
caraetdre ethnique moins bien difiru et en£n, que je viens de le 
dire, ce sont des hordes turques qui envahissent les anciens pays 
iraniens jusqu*i en hdre des pays rurcs, du moins dans la Trans- 
oxiane, Mdme l*Iran Oriental a eu i plu$ieui$ reprises tellement k 
soufEdr d'invasioos du nord que I’andeiine population a failii dis- 
paraitre compidtement. Mais id, la dviJisatioa iranienne, dcablie 
solidement dans I’lran ocddental, s'est montrde capable de s*assimilec 
les nouveaiu dldments d'une dtoonante. 

4, Retoumons maintenant aux anciens Iraniens mdmes. On 
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constite leur pxdseon ckns Tlnn poui h prerni^re £ois dans les 
documents cucdiformes des rois assyrieos des IXe et VUIe slide 
qui conduisaient des expidldons militsdres dans Its montagnes de 
Test et qui icaient combattus par des peuples dont les chefs pottaient 
des corns indubitablement iraoiens. Panni ces peuples, iJ se forma 
au cours des temps une uoici politique fut le commencement de 
l*empire des Mides et les Mides oe cardirent pas k ditruire le pouvoit 
assyrien pat la prise dc Ninive en 612. Mals bientdt, en 535, le 
pouvoir des Midcs fut tenvcrsi par le grand Cyrus, qui appartenait 
i une autre tribu que celle des Mides, k savolr aux Perses, tribu 
itanienne qui s’itait ibcde aptis bien des pCripities, dans les montagnes 
du sud. Le grand Cyrus est le fondateut du premier grand Empire 
Continental qu’a connu le monde, celui des Achiminides. Les 
Achdminides, c.-i-d. les descendents d'Achaemenes, aleul de Cyrus 
aussi bien que de I’aucre Ugnie de la famiUe royaie qui commence 
avec Darius, On srit que i’Empire Perse des Achiminides a doixund 
une bonne paitie de I’Asie antdrieure et mime PEgypte. li cesa 
d'esdstet par les conqudtes d’Alexandre le Grand en 333 avant 
notre ire. 

C’est done pendant dnq sidcles que nous pouvems sui^re les pte- 
miires manifestations poUtiques et cnilitaites des peuples Iraniens dans 
leur tecricoirc piopre jusqu’i I’extincdon du premier grand empire 
qu*ils ont conscrult. Les sources qui nous permectent de reconstiuire 
cette bistoire sent en majoritd des sources dtnngites, Pour la plus 
ancienne pdriode, ce soot les comptes-rendus des fairs et gestes des sols 
assyriens, tandis que pour I'histoize de Cyrus ec ses successeurs nous 
ddpendons des auteurs grecs, ec premier lieu de Phistoire d’Hdrodote 
et des fragments cooservds du Jivre de Ctislas, qui avait sdjoami k 
la cour des lois perses en qualiti de mddedn. II Ta sans dire que ces 
sources nous infonneot prlndpalement des ripercussions qu’aTait 
ie ddveloppemeot du pouvoir iranien dans la Misopotamie, PAsle 
Mioeuxe et la Grice; dest k peine si ces donnies nous font entrevolr 
quelque chose de ce qui se passait dans Plran occidental mime? 
L’lrac oriental se soustrayait enTiirement 4 Pobservalion des peuples 
ocddectauz. Tout au plus on entend des corns de provinces ou de 
peuplades lointaines, mais somme toute, ITtan ne reste dans ces 
slides qu’un colosse ioigmadque, 

La raison de ce manque de darti est dans le fait que les Iraniens 
eux-mimes oe contribuaient encore en rien 4 la connaissance des 
conditions et de Pdtat dc leur vie oadonale et culturelle. Ce n’est pas 
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qu’ils fosscDt i un degti si primitif, que cette vie nattonaJe doive 
coQsid^e comme exempts de ralems cultureiles. Leuis exploits 
pfouvenc le coatraire. Mais ce qui leur maoquait encore c'icait le 
sentiment historique; ils n’avaient pM encore atteint ce niveau de 
conscience qui les menait i se tendre compte de leut propre place dans 
le monde oil la desdnde les avaic places. On peut le formuier en dUant 
que les Iraniens n’avaienC pas d*/»sf9ire. 

Ced n’a lien d’dionnant. Aucun des gtands peuples qui entrent en 
un certain moment sui la scdie des dvdnemcnts mondiaux n’a com> 
inenc6 par presenter ses lettres de erdmee; 11$ se prdseruent tels qu*ils 
sont et dest seulement apris avoir aHirmd leur presence par des 
succ^ plus ou moins ^datants que, eux aussi, commencent i se 
demander ce qu’ils sont en r^ti et d’o^ ils sont venus. Mals ce qui, 
dans le cas des Iraniens, est assez curieux, c*est qu’iJs sont rest6s si 
longtemps k s^abstenir de se rendre compte d*eux>m6ffles; quails 
n’ont pas, sous l’ifl£ueoce des exemples assyriens, babyloniens et 
gtecs, foueni des matdiauz dans one forme chronologique. 

S- On m’objectera natureliement que je perds enti^ment de vue 
ies edibres inscriptions cundformes qui ont 6t€ ex^cut^s en plusieurs 
eodroits de I'lran ocddental par les xois achdndiides, notamment la 
grande inscription historique de Darius i Bisutun dans la M6die, oh 
le lox d£crit les diconstances dans lesquelles il s*est empas^ du 
pouvoir, ap;^ T^isode du coi-imposteur Smerdis-Bardya et les 
campagnes qu*il a dh entreprendfe au cours de la premise ann^ 
de son ligne pour dtouifer les r^ToItes 6dat^s dans routes les pro¬ 
vinces du vaste empire. Aussi je oe veuz pas niet que cette chionique 
royalc soit, poor nous, un monument historique de premier otdie, 
qui nous aide coasid^rablement i reconstruke les drdnemenrs con- 
rempotaim. Mais, tour de meme, j^ose alfumei que ces fameuses in¬ 
scriptions one leur place, plutot parmi les documents arehioh^ipus que 
parmi les monuments Ixstorifuu. Biles ne sont pas la manifestation 
natiirelle de la fiert^ jusci£ee du people, ou de la paitle inteUectuelle 
du peuple iianien, de ses accomplissements dans I*histoite. Non, 
ce n’est qu^une inlciattve tout i fait personnelle du grand roi — ou 
peut-£tre de ses conseillers Strangers — inspirte pat Texemple de 
ses grands pr^^cesseurs assyriens et babyloniens, dans le but de 
glori£et $a propre royautd d’une maci^e qui est, bien considdr^, 
trb peu iianien ne. Bile rappelle non seulement la ticulatujre usitie 
dans les inscriptions babyloniennes et assyriennes, titulacure qui 
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repose en dernier lieu sur cells des anciens rois de Sumer, mais aussi 
les andennes mscriptiom des rois damites du second miJldiaire. 
Le ceatre du pouToii dcs Achdmdnides se CrouTait en offer justement 
dans ces provinces memos qui, avanr la venue dcs Iraniens, avaient 
6ti sous la sphere d’mfluence des rois d^Elam ou des Aribus, apparen- 
tdes aux Elamites dans les montagnes. 

Je veux encore insisicr sur le fait quo les inscriptions des Achdmd- 
ni^s n’oQC donnd naissancc i aucunc tradition nationale. SeuI le 
fils de Darius, Xcrxfts, a dtd 4 mfimc dc continuer i cet dgard le 
grand exemple dtabli par son pdrc. Quant i leurs successeurs, done on 
connait des inscriptions cundiformes, le texee peu correct de celles-d 
et lent maigre contenu montrent sufEsamment quo la ccnnaissance 
vivante des lettres cundiformes — qui avait 6ii tou)ours la propridtd 
d’un nombte extremement rcstxeint de personnes — n’eslsrait plus. 
L'cmploi des signes condifotmes, [quelqu’utile qu*il ail dtd comme 
point de ddpart de leur ddchiffrcment par nos savants modemes] 
n*a jaauis did une tradition vivante dans l*Iran. Pout les gdndra- 
lions i venir des Iraniens ce n^dtaient plus que des indications mys- 
tdrieuses de trdsors enfouis. 

Ce n*«t pas dire que les inscriptions cundifomacs de Datius ct de 
son fils n’oat pas des qualirds otiginalcs et mdme fort appiddables. 
N’oublions pas que nous leut devons le ddchiffretnent des insctipiions 
cundiformes leur endet, que toutc la science dite de PAssyriologie 
n’cxisterait pas si les rois perscs n’avaient pas eu la bonne idde de faire 
giayei Icuis manifestes en trois langues 4 la tois, le vieux-petse, 
i’dlamite et le babylonien ou accadien, et s*ils n’avaient pas adoped 
poui la graphie du vieux-petse une dcriture presque alphabdtique, 
ce qui a pennls, une fois le ddchifFrement commened, d*y ddterminer 
assez vite la valeui des signes. 

On sail maintenant que cette nouvelle dcriture alphabdtique — de 
rincroduction de laqueUe Darius sc glori£e 4 juste dtte dans ua pas¬ 
sage de ses insedptioas — n’est nuUement ddtivdc des signes cund- 
formes babyloniens, qui sont plut6t syllabiques. On connait encore 
un seul autre exemple d*une denture alphabdtique dont seulement 
la forme est cundiforme. C’est I’alphabct de Shamra, qui cst 
plus andeo dc miUe ans que ceiui du vieux-perse. Mais dans tous 
les deui on peut constatet I’influencc d’un alphabet sdmitique occi¬ 
dental, tel qu’il dtait usitd pour les pallets axsmdcns. Ccci est une des 
preuves — et il y en a d’autres ^ qui dtablissent le fait que ce soot 
des hommes de dvillsation aramdenne sdnutique qui ont dtd 4 
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I’oeuvre comme ftuteurs inttUectuels ft con pas dts Per$«s. 

6. Les inscnptioas des rois achdm^cidgs sont dtroitemfint lidts k. 
on style architectural ec omamectal qui c’esc pas moles caractdris- 
tique pour i’activitd de ccs rois. Partouc oii i’on ttouve les icscriptlons, 
on trouve les traces dcs &meus palais et sculptures ach^minldes. 
Le mieuz coccu est le grand complex de palais sur la terrasse de 
PersdpoHs oil, jusqu’en ces derniiies annies, on a fair encore dcs 
ddeouvertes dtonnantes, tout au point de vue des inscriptions qu’i 
celui de$ sculptures. Ce sont surtout des sculptures qui ont attird 
deinifereipent Inattention, parce que leur style montre une si grande 
diddtence avec le reste de la sculpture des temps d*avaat Darius, 
cotamment celles des palais de Pasargadae, la residence de Cyrus. 
Tandis que ces produics aitisdques plus andens paraissent avoir iti 
executes d*apz^ les modules de PAssyrie, les images nombreuses qui 
embellissent les palais de Darius et de Xerrb et quelques autres de 
leurs travaux ps^entent soudainement des formes beaucoup plus 
parfaites, uae nouvelle concepdon artistique, dont on chercherait en 
vain les moddes dans Part plus anden de i’Asie Antirieute. 

On a plus sp^alement atdr^ Patceation sur les pUs des v^ments 
que portent let persoonages £guids dans Part achdmdoide. Les v&te* 
ments i pds paraissent £cre inconnus jusqu’id en Aiie et Pon observe 
que, dans Part gzec, la mode nouvelle des plis apparait pour la 
premiere fois vers 550 av, Chx- N^anmoins le traicement du nouveau 
motif est beaucoup plus raide et impetsoimcl sur les sculproies parses 
que dans Part grec. On a voulu en conclure que les sculptures perses 
ec en gdniral tout Part perse a 6ti iniiuened le dibut du c6t^ de la 
Grice. Que, peut-itre, les artisans n’ont pas iU eux-m8mes dcs 
Grecs, mals qu’ils ont dti apprendre leur art dans des milieux gre^. 

On salt d'ailleurs, surtout par la ^meuse inscription qui rapporte 
k construction du grand palais de Suse, qne Darius s’est servi, pour 
Pexdcutioii de ses grands rravaux, d*ouvriers et d’ardsans appartenant 
am difiiitents peoples rfunis sous son sceptre. Parml ceux<i les 
Grecs de PAsie Mincurc, les loniens, jouent aussi leur rdle, bien qu*il 
n*y soit pas dit qu’ils aient eu plus parcicull^remeat k faire avec 
I’architecture. 

Toules ces considdrations jusd£ent done la thdse que Tactivitd et 
le zdle ddployds par Darius ec ses succeascurs pour s’assurer I’ad- 
miratioo respectueuse de leurs contempotains et des gdndracio&s k 
venir, ne peuvent pas eire coosiddrds comme la manifestation d*uD 
sentiment natioiial on culturel des habitants de Tlran, leurs sujets, 
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miU qtt’oQ sc ttouve plutdc en presence d’enCrepdscs toutcs pcrson- 
ncUes du roi et dc sa coor. 

7, Les Achdmdnides nous ont fait ddvier, malgrd eux, de la route 
doxit nous espdtions qu*elle nous conduiralt i un mcillcur entendc- 
xnent de I’histoire et dc la civilisation des andens Itanicns. Leurs 
efforts prodlgieus nous ont montrd certainement jusqu’i quel point 
leur empire asiatique s’dtait consoUdd ct nous leur devoos en meme 
temps des renseignements historiques imporcants pout leur hiscoire 
miliraire et politique. Mais si nous voulons dtudier les inscriptions 
vieux-perses pour apprendre quelque chose sut les Iranieos et leur 
culture nous devons pour ainsi dire t&cher de lire entre les lignes ec» 
)e Tajoute immddlatement, cette recherche ne sera pas sans fruits. 

Je VCU 2 dire que les documents cundiformes des Achdmdnides 
Ttahissent, malgrd leur qualitd factlce, blen des traits spddfiquement 
iraniens^ qui appardennenc, non i I'hinoire proprement dite mais bien 
i la tiK^uon nationale et religieuse. J'ai ddji observd au commmen> 
cement que les Iraniens, au moment de leur apparition dans leur 
nouvdie patrie, apportaient avec eux des traditions bien dtablies et 
qui one dtd un des pcindpaux facteuis dc la conservation dc leur unitd. 

Ces traditions vivantes des Iraniens, nous les Yoyoos se manifester 
de plus en plus clairement en tout lieu et en tout temps nous 
tencontcons ce peuple dans I'KUtoire. Ces traditions ont un aspect 
positif et UA aspect ndgadf. L’aspea positif se prdsente comme unc 
attitude leligicuse et morale asses bien ddfinie. Bile est caractddsde 
par la foi dans un ordre cosmique stable qui tend vers le bien des 
humains et qui est support^ par des dtres divins et blenvellUnts et 
inspitd par la certitude que, i longue durfe, tout s’artangera sui la 
terte,.gT&ce i la coUaboradon des hommes et des ddtds dans la voie 
du Bien. L’aspecc n^gadf conslste en Tabsence de tout int^^ pour 
les details de rbisroire de tous les jouis et du besoin de fixer les 
dvdoements historiques par des annales et des ebroniques. Ce d^dain 
pout Thistoire matfricUe—qui du teste se trouve chea tous les peuples 
au conunencemenc de leur cani^ dans le monde — a persist^ plus 
longtemps chez les Iraniens, justement comme coroUaize del'attlcude 
id^^te qui forme Taspcct posi^ de la tradidon religieuse. Et sur 
ce point, la tradidon iranienne est tout i fait parall^le aTcc celle des 
autres Atyens, ceux de I’Inde, qui, eux aussi, n^ont appris que trAs 
tardiyement 4 se donnec une tradition que nous appelons historique. 

n y a pourtant une diE6tence temarquablc entre la forme sous 
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laquelle I 2 tradidoQ teligieuse se prdseate chez les Iraxuens et chtz 
ks Indkos. Ce okst pas une difkreiice fondamencale, car toutcs Ics 
deux sont au commencement assez semblables. Seulement leur Evo¬ 
lution a pris des ditecdoos trE$ diffdrentes. Des invesdgadons 
ceates onC retracE les oiigine$ de cette diflEtence jusqu*aux temps 
les ancectes aiyens communs vivaient encore dans les vallEcs rive- 
taines de la Transouane. Ces investigations ont monttE Inexistence^ 
enrre diverscs communautEs, d’opposidons de culte et de rite, op¬ 
positions qui passErent au couss du temps dans le domaine de !a morale 
et de la thEologie. 

8. II n’enae pas dans le cadre de mon lujet de vous esquisser les 
conceptions leUgieuses des Xxaniens, mais je ne peux pas Evitet de 
remarquer que, chex eux, I'idEe de Toedre cosmique a EvoluE dans le 
sens d'un dualUme qui est en mEme temps cosmique et moral. Ce 
duaiisme se rattache i la ttEs andenoe concepdon mythologique de 
deux jnmeaux primor^auz — concepdon connue aussi des auties 
Aryens —, dont Tun avait choisi, au dEbut de Texistence du monde, 
le parti de I'ordce cosmique, qui, traosposE dans le domaine de ia 
morale, ceprEsente le Droit, la VEcicE, la VEracitE ou en gEoExal le 
Bien, taodis que Tautre, It Mauvais Espzit, avait optE pour le Mai, 
c.-^-d. le pnndpe turbulent etchaotique. Sous I'influcnce de ce duaiisme 
les anciennes concepdons mythologiques des dieuz one subi un 
changement profond, en tant que certaines divinitEs, en premier lieu 
celie que les Irani ens connalssent sous le nom d’Ahura Mazda, ont 
acqius le caractEre de puissances transcendaates morales. D'autxes 
divinitEs, qui avaient appaitenu au panthEon commun des Aryens, 
avaient EtE relEguEes dans ce systEme teligieux dans la cohorte des 
espeits malfaisants qui s’opposent i Tordre de la bonne crEatioo. 

Or, cette conceptioo religieuse dualiste esc perceptible dans toutes 
les informations qui nous viennent de I’lran depuis les temps les plus 
anciens. On les disceme aussi bien dans les relations des auteurs 
grecs que dans les inscriptioas des AchEmEnides. Celles-d coonaissent 
le dieu AKura Mazda comme le dieu supreme et on y rencontre aussi 
la grande vEnEration pour le pcincipe divin de I'ordre cosmique, 
Af/a — dont un des aspects est la VEracitE — et fexEcration du 
ptindpe opposE, le Dra^ dont un des aspects est le Mensonge. 
Nous connaissons aussi par ce$ sources rexlstence de b classe sodale 
des piEtres ou Mages qui connalssent le rituel teligieux et possEdentpar 
li une gtande autocitE parmi toutes les classes du peuple. 
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Mais nous coniuissons encore beaucoup mieux les traits caract^- 
ristiques de la tradition iianienne par les textcs rcligieux qui nous one 
6ti transmis par la communautd tdigieuse de ceux qui sc disent los 
disciples du proph^ Zarathustra ou Zoioastre- Ces Zoroastriens 
nc font leur apparition dans I’historie qu'4 une ^oque relatiTemenc 
tardive. Ceci cst dil sans doute i I’insuffEsance de nos sources, car les 
textes que cette communaut^ a gardes pieusement remontect sans 
aucun doute i nna tris haute antiquity. On sait que, dans les premiers 
sidles ape^s J.-G, le Zoroastrisme a^t^ la religion ofiicielle de I’Etat 
des Sassanides. Maincenant il ne reste qu’one petite minoxirt de 
Zoroastriens en Perse; ieur groupe le plus important se compose des 
Zoroastriens de I’Inde, ot on les appelle les Parsis. Ce soot eux qui 
ont conserve les anciens textes religieux dont je parJais et qu’on 
comptend sous ie nom de i’Awsta, 

Le concenu de TAvesta est assez varid. La partie k plus andenne 
paralt se composer des doctrines du pioph^ce Zarathustra lui-memc, 
teller qu’il Jes a formul^es dans unc forme po^tique. Les techetches 
philologiques et linguistiques, poursuivies jusqu’i ces demieis temps, 
ont rendu de plus en plus probable que Ja plupart des textes de I’Aves- 
ta appartienneni, quant i Ieur odgine, i J’lran oriental et septentrional, 
justement ces patties-14 du territoiie iranien sur lesquelles les sources 
ocddenrales et mime les Inscripdoas des Achlm^des nc nous 
enseignent presque tien. 

9. Les textes avestiques ne nous apprennent tien non plus sur 
rhistoize de ces contras lointaines. Mais ils nous rdvilent tout un 
monde dUdles, de concepdons religieuses et de traditions mythiques 
et kgendaires. £t e’est justement sur ces traditions llgendaires que je 
voudrais aciirer votre attention, parce qu’elles ont procurd aux 
Iraniens des sidcles postdiieurs une pseud^hlstoiie qui leur a suJii 
presque jusqu’aus temps modernes. La tdnadtd avec kquelle tout cek 
a substist^ ne peut s’expliquer que parce que ces kgendes, dans k 
tradition, sont restto intimement ikes aux concepdons religieuses. 

n ne £aut pas penset qu’on tiouve dans Je corps de I’Avesta quelqoe 
chose comine une 4pop6e. Avec quelque bonne volonk il est possible 
d’en trouver les premieres ibauches. Il Skagit plut6f d'aJusions faites 
i des kgendes qui sont suppose bien connues des auditeurs. Elies 
sont inddemment mentionn^ dans les hymnes composes en 
rhonneut des difidrentes divinitds que connaissait I’andenne com> 
munauk aoroastrienne. H est dit dans ces hTcemes comment certains 
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peisoiiniges oct invoqu^ U protection de telle ou telle di'^iiutd en lui 
portant des offcaodes. Quelqucfois, on trouve une aH uslon aus cir- 
constances qui ont accompagn^ cet act® de vdnfitation, mais neanmoins 
ii nous cst impossible en gdn^ral de d^gager des testes des hymnes 
avestiques uce image blen ddfinic des Idgendes en quesdon. 

Ii est possible, cependant, d’y dimikt deux groupes sdpards de 
Idgendes. Le premier groupe comprend des figures plutdt surhu- 
maines dont ?activit< est tepoit6e jusqa’au commencement du genre 
bumain. Ce sont des bdios aux atiiibuts diwis, qui seat famillers 
arec Ics pouvoirs cdlestes et ddmoniaques. Le plus famew d’entre 
eus «t Yama, qui i^nait sut toute la terre. Dans son toyaume 
11 ij"y avait ni froid, ni chaleui, ni vidilesse, ni mort, oi bainc. L’4ge 
de Yama dtaic un dtat de f6lidt6 prixnoxdlale; e’est Tage de bosheur 
et de purecd qu’on aouye dans les traditions mythiques de bien 
d’autres peuplcs- Plus signi£calif encore est le fail que la figure et 
le nom meme de Yaraa se retrouveat dans la mythologic des Aryens 
de llnde, oti il cst devenu le regent de I’empiie des morts, empire 
semblable aux champs elysdens des Grecs. On trouve dgalement dans 
les traditions de I’Inde aussi bien que dans celle des Iianiens la figure 
d’un h^os e&oyable qui a tud un dragon i ttois gueules, tiois tdres 
et six yeux, oommd Dahaka. Tous les traits de ce cycle appartiennent 
au patiimoine myihique commun de tous les Aryens. 

10. Le deuxi^me groupe est plut6t de casaetdre Idgendaire. Les 
figurants y sont des lois tout i fait humains qui portent le citre royal 
de Kavi. Le plus femeux d’enrre ces rois est Kavi Hamanab^ qui esc 
nommi le biros des pays aryens, celui qui rdunit I’cmpirt. Le p^ 
de Kayi Haostarab est Kayi SySvarSan, qui £ut md par un compd* 
titeor et ennecni de la famiUe des Kstss, nonund Fragtasyan. Ce cycle 
n’a pas de paralldle auprds des Aryens de llnde et a done un caraetdre 
essentiellesient iranien. Il est plus que probable que les Idgendes de 
ces tois kavis remontent i une tradidon bistorique coofiise et que ces 
personnages ont done rdellemenc exiscd, que e’est peut-dtre sous 
leur conduite que les Iraniens sont devenus pour la ptemidre £oi$ 
im groupe dUtiocc et inddpendant des autres Aryens. Aux Kavis se 
rattacbe la conception mythique d’une Splendeur Royale, qui doit 
ette Tattribut de la royautd et dont la possession est assurde par 
I’aide des dcies divins. 

Le dernier de ces rois est KaU ViUdspOy qui selon la Idgende fist 
le protecteut de Zaiathustra. La Idgende des Kavis eux-mdmes esc 
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done pi: 6 - 2 otoastiienne et il n’est nuUtment certain qu’iis aient eu i 
I’ougiae UQ lien quelconque avec le d^vcloppemenl de la com- 
munaut^ des zoroasedeoA. Ce lien peut avoir tris bien coo^ plus 
taid pout prater un caiactitc traditionnel national 4 cecte commu- 
naut4 religieuse. 

Toujoufs esr-il que k tradition ligendaiie nationale des Kavis 
itaniens est restde intimement U4e i la conception religleuse dcs 
Iraniens telle que je I*ai d6j4 esquissde tris britvement. Non pas 
cxdusivemcnt 4 la forme rotoastrienne dc Ja religion, mais au mondc 
conceptionncl iranicn tout entier, dont die est un didment inalidnabJe. 
Pour Ics habitants de Tlran, la Idgendc des Kavis c*dtair leur veritable 
histoire ct tons Ics grands dvdnements 4 travers lesquds passait 
I’hUcoire de ce peuple n^itaienr census que du point de vue de cette 
pseudo-histoire id^sde. 11 est possible d*un ddmeler des traces 
aussi bien dans les renseignements tapportds par les auteurs grecs 
d’apr4$ des sources Iran inn nes que dans les inscriptions m£aie$ des 
Achdmdnides. Quant i ces detniAtes, je veux indiquer seulemcnt la 
conception de la royaurt qu*on y trouve. Et pour les auteurs grecs, 
ce trait a M prouvd par le savant danois le piofesseui Chosteasen 
par une analyse de ia Cyrepddie de Xdnophon. 

II y a aussi des savants qui se sent donn 4 route la peine du monde 
pour d^mofttier que ITiistoire des Kavis n’csi nullemcnc si Idgendairc 
qu’clle devrait rStre si I’oo fair remonter les hymnes rcligieux 4 uoe 
tr4s haute antiquity, disons au moins jusqui 1000 ans avant notie be. 
Us ont voulu y voir un reflet de Thistoire des rois m4des telle que 
nous la conoaissons par Ct^sias et d'autres sources grecques. Le 
dernier des Kavis, ViStispa, coincidetait alors chronologlquement 
avec Hysraspes, le p4re du roi Darius, qui porte le mfime oom, ct 
qui a v4cu entce 550 et 500. £c en efTet, il y a quelques tessemblances 
frappantes dans quelques details que je n’ai pas le temps dkpprofondir 
icL Mais ces ressemblances peuvent s’expUquer d'une autre mani4te 
dans le cadre d’idbs que )e virns de d^eloppez. Je veux dire que 
llustoiie des M4des pounait avoir M h^oonit, dans le cerveau et 
la bouche des porteurs de traditions nadonales, dkpr 4 s le module 
des formes et motifs Ugendaires qui, une fois pour routes, formaient 
I’inventaire h4rit4 des notions d*histoite nationale. 

Je ne peux pas ne pas faiie ici Fobsenration, nullement originale, 
qu*en somxne aucune historiogtaplue ne seralt possible sans un certain 
sombre d’id4es pr^ongues du mdme ordre que les conceptions 
Ugendaires qui nous occupent. Seulement l*ezeznpie fourni par les 
Iraniens est particulibemeot typique 4 ce point de vue. 
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11 J’anive maifiwnant demiires ^apes de la -vie des \6gtnAc% 

iraniaines; dtapcs pendam lesi^adles ellcs dvoluent Ttrs une 4pop^. 

On coonaic I« vicissitudes historiques de nrau depms la cocqn&te 
d’AIexandre. 11 y cut d’abord une pdriodc d^iofluence hcllinisaque. 
Ensuitc la dynastie des Ptrthcs, done Ic pouvoir itait soutenu pat 
de nouvcUes invasions iranienjics du c6td dc la Ttansoxiane, 
de nouveau une toyauti iianienne gdn^rale. Apris 200 api^ J.-C 
cette tradition ravivte fut continuAe pat la dynastie des Sass^dw, 
sous lesquels le Zoroasensme devinc la religion d’Ecat. En 650 Ics 
Sassanides futent renvets^s par Tinvaaion dcs Arabes et nslam fut 
impUned dans I’andcn cha»p culture! des IriDiens. Ceux-w, rnfime 
en crobrassant la reUgion de Mohanvned, gardircni dans le cc^ 
la fiddiitd avtf andennes traditions et lorsque, v«s 900 de noire ere, 
il se forma dans I’lran Oriental un itat ind^pendant du cabfat tsla- 
mique, un nouvel cssor culfurel de I’csprit iianicn se manifesia. Us 
formes de ce nouvel iianisme dtaient musulmnes, mais son contcau 
ttait bien iranien, de mfime que la nouvelle langue. le nouveau 
persan, 6tait icon avecles caraertres arabes, tout en gardant piesque 

intact Tancien vocabvdaire iiaoien. 

Aux Iraniens de cette nouvelle dpoque Tandenne ttadition se 
montrait comme idialis^e. Us conditions Cconomiques et sodalcs 
n^^taient plus depuis longtemps les memes que celles dcs temps 
sassanides- Sous leur influence I’dtat dc consdence nationale avait 
appris depuis longtemps i se rendre compte de la place dc I’ltan 
dans le mondc tdel, c.-i-d., que le sentiment historique s’6tait idvexlW. 
Ced avait cu lieu vers le commencement de la p^ode sassamde. 
Du moins e’est i cerre dpoque qu’on a commened i tddiger des chro- 
niques offidelles, oti rhistoire dcs tois sassanides dtait enregJSfide, 
Nous ae connaissons plus ces annaJes que par des cxiraits craduits en 
aiabe, mais le point qui nous frappe est que, du moins dans leux 
redaction ulttoure, eUes dtaient pr6cdddes par les myibes et Idgendes 
que nous connaissons de I’Avesta, serr^es cette fois-d, tout bien que 
mal, dans Tordre chronologique d’une pseudo-histoire. 

Heureusement, nous possidons encore une Elaboration, asscz m- 
dive, il est vtai, de tout cet ensemble sassanidc de lEgcnde et d^lustoire 
dans la grande EpopEe du poEte persan Pirdousi, nommE Sdinidiw, 
c.-i-d- Ic Lim (its Rm. Firdousi vivait vets I’an 1000 et travaillait 
justement dans Tlian Oriental, vets la 6n du slide qui avait vu d^ 
ces rEgions la renaissance dc I'csprit caciotial iianien dans Fempirc 
dcs Samanides. A son Epoque, il y avait en Perse encore des savants 
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irafliens qui sav&ien( lire dcs chroniques des temps ssssaxudes et pour 
quj la tradition ^taic encore plus ou moins viyante. Firdousi a incorpo- 
rd toute cecte tradition, et plus encore, dans son 4pop^ qui cradition* 
aenemenc ne se compose de pas moins de 60.000 tcts. 

12. L^ccuvre de Firdousi esc devenue immensement populairc 
en Iran cc il seraic possible dc lui consacrer unc sdtic dc conferences. 
II y a cinq ans h milldnaire dc la naissance dc Firdousi a 6cd c6i6br6 
en Perse d’unc fs^on natinnalc. 

La seulc chose que jc peux fei re encore id, dcst dc montrer dc quelle 
fapon la Idgende et rhinoirc sc sent crises! Iis6es dans son 6pop6e, 
apr^s avoir pass6 par dcs vicissitudes qui sont en panie deux fois 
milldnaites. 

La chose la plus fiappante esc celle-d quo, dans route l’6pop^e 
on rencontre i peine une trace de rhiscoire des Ach6m6nides et des 
Parthes. Ccla prouve suAisamment jusqu’i quel point le sentiment 
historique a &it ddfaut encore dans les si&des de la domination de 
ces deux dynasties, dynasties desquelles les Iraniens avaient ample 
raison d’etre fiets. Le nom de Darius seulement a surv6cu dans la 
figure du roi Dira, qui fut batru par Alexandre le Grand. 

Et encore, bien que la p6riode d*Alexandre, ou Iskandar, dans la 
forme islamique du nom, y sole craic^e amplernent, ce n’est pas 
1’Alexandre histotxque, mais un Alexandre id6alis6 comme un con> 
qu6fani incroyablement sage, tcl que son image icait devenue dans la 
phantaisie pseudo-historique de I’Hellinisme oriental. II ne faut pas 
perdre de vue qu*Alexandre <tait en r^alitd un archi-ennemi des 
Iraniens, ce dont ou crouve encore des traces dans les Merits du temps 
sassanide. Mais pour Firdousi c’6tait i demi un Iranien, lid par des 
liens de parentd aux tois iraniens d’avant lul. 

Ce qui vient avant D5ta et Alexandre, cc soct les t6dts Idgendaires 
qui onr laTsad leur trace dans les dents de I’Avesta. Les deux cycles 
de Idgendes y sont distinccement sdpacds. Le premier, celui des hdros 
i demi divins, qui temonte aux temps aryens commons, y figure en 
une sdrie de rois primordiaux qui rdgnent sur route la terte. Le dragon 
Dahilta cst transformd en un roi tyraanique, qui a encore des traits 
ddmoniaques. Aprds que son empire de rnUle ans a couchd i sa fin, 
il commence une nouvelle pdriode. C’est la pdriode des tois Kayamdes, 
qui ce sont autres que les Kavis de la forme la plus andence de la 
tradition. 

Les Kayanides sont le prototype de la dynastic royale nadonale des 
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rois de ilrao. Leur tenomm^c, «t surtout celle dc Icux plus cdlibre 
reprdseatant Kivi f^usraw — Rndecifiemefit Kavi Husnvah — s*cst 
peip^Cude k (rav&rs Us si^es. Deux rois sassauides s’appelaiem 
yusraw d'apris lui, et encore su 12e «t 13e slides des princes 
d’origine tuiquc se paraient des noms dc cette glorieusc dynastie. 
L’histoue des Kayanides est oaturelUment beaucoup plus diaborie 
che 2 Fiidousi que dans les textes anciens et il s*y cst ajoutd one foule 
d’ildments nouveaux, Idgcndaircs ec fomantiques. Mais Je drame 
central dc Tipoque Kayaaide a gardi esscntiellcment les memes 
traits. C’est que U prince Siyavul — andennemenc Kavi SylvarSan 
est tud par reonemi A£risiySb — ancicnncment Fraqharsan — et que 
la grande Cache imposie i son fils Husraw est de venger la more dc 
son pire. Afrufyab, I’ecnemi, n’est pas un Iranien dans I'dpopie, 
mais il est le roi du pays de Turin, idendfid du temps de Flidousi 
avec le pays des Turcs au nord, ec le motif directeur qui domine touie 
Taction ipique est la guerre interminable entre ITran et le Turin. 

Le caractire Ugendaire de Tdpoque des Kayanides est accemui 
encore par certains traits sumatuiels ou en tout cas miraculeux. 
Ceus-d se groupeat surtout autour de la personne du grand champion 
de ITran et de la dynastie, le fameux hdros Rustam, Rustam a une 
force suthumaine et teste cn vie plusieurs centaincs d’annies, tandis 
que les rois eux*minies se succident assea normalemeat. Rustam 
conduit toujours de oouvelles entreprises conlre Tcnnemi turanien, 
mais il a aussi chaque fois i combattre des monstres et des demons. 
C’est dans Rustam que se riunisseot tous les traits des ancUns hdtos 
qui apparaissent dans la tradition antirieure sous dilUreots noms 
comme tueurs de dragons ec comme champions de la bonne creation 
contre les puissances dimoniaques. On a voulu leconnaltre en lui 
aussi un personnage hiscorique, un prince qui rdgnait du temps des 
Panhes dans le midi de Tlran Oriental, la promce aauelle du Sistan. 
Cette hypothdse est fort probable ec proureiaii d'aucant plus i quel 
point k mentaJirt iranieone, encore k pdriode parthe, dealt su- 
jette i la Idgendarisatlon. 

Je regrette infiniment que le temps me manque de vous tendre 
plus ^roUiers avec certains passages impressionnanis du Sih-nime 
de Firdousi. Leur lecture devient d’autant plus attiiante que la re¬ 
presentation d*une matiire dpique, souvent un peu loorde par $a 
nature, a 4t6 i maims endroits aildgde par des observations hvunoris- 
tiques, quelquefois mcme comiques, qui ont dtd dc tout temps 
I’hdritage spiricuel des Iraniens. 
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1a dcmiice panic du Slh-nime enfin traitc Thlstcutc dcs toil 
sassaiudu jusqu*^ I'^poque atabc. Id encoic ct surcout au commen¬ 
cement, les traits miraciJeux et i^gendaites nc manquent pas et on y 
d^oavre bien des didnents qui appactiennent aussi i I’andenne his- 
toJfC iigendaire. Un examec plus minudeux i^vderaic sans doute que, 
m«me dans le traitement de cette dpoque rdativemcnt tardive, la 
transition dc la pscudo-histoire 41’histoire ne s’«t faite que graduie- 
menr. 


Je suis artivd 4 la fin de mon exposd ec j'espirc avoir Qiontr4 par 
Texemplc caract6ristique de Jlran comment les conceptions collec¬ 
tives d’un peuple ont dvolu4 d*une sdmi-coasdence Idgeadaire 4 la 
tdalitd hUtOffque. Heureusemeat I'hUtoire garde toajouis ua peu les 
traits tomaaesques et Idgeadaires dc ses jours d*enfance. M4mc 
I’histoice contemporaine — nous Ic savoas mieux qu'aucune g6n6- 
ration — est trop souvexit tempiie de 14gendes, cdies-d bien moins 
agrdables et bien plus dures 4 supporter. La contemplation des peoples 
du pass4 puisse-t-elle nous aider 4 lenfbrcer nos 4ine$ contre les 
Idgendes et la violence cruelle du present. 




MTHRA *) 

la em|ft publicities van de jongste tijd, betrekking hcbbendc 
op de oud-Iraansc godsdienst, is weer meer aindacht gcwijd 
am de plaats, die de godheid Mithra in hct systeem en in dc geschie- 
denis van de godsdienstige opvattingen der Iraniers inneemt. De 
pfoblemen, die hier bcstaan, zijn h« gevoig van de beperkcheid cn 
hec eigcnaardig karaktet der gegevens cn betrelTen hcoWzakelijk de 
volgende vragen: 

1® hoe vexhoudt dch de Iraansche Mitbra tot dc uit de Veda's 
bekecde godheid Mitra? 

2® hoe staat de vooral in de Gatba’s tot uiting komende leer van 
Zarathustra tegenover Mithra? 

3® welie plaats ncemt Mithra in in de ouderevonn van bet Maade- 
isme, aooals wij dat kennen uit dc Avestische teksten als geheel? 

4® hoe stood bet met de Mithra-verering in •ft^telijk Iran, bij de 
Meden en Peraeo, v66r en na de invoeting van het Zoroastxische 
Mazddsme? 

5® hoe aijft de latere onfwikkeliqg«a te verkleren, waardoor Mithra 
in Middclpcmsche tijd tot een Zonnegod vordt cn anderzijds tot 
de centraie figuur van een verlossingsgodsdienst, die in de eerste 
eeuwen van onzt jaartelliag zich overal in het Romeinse Rijk heeft 
vetbreid? 

Het stellen van deze vragen impliceert akeeds een zeker stelling- 
nemeo ten opzichte van de door dc vrager voorgestane oplossing 
CO zo mogc hier reeds terstond dc roening voidm uitgesproken, 
dat uit dc nadere onderzoekingen blijb, dat Mithra eigcnlijk ten 
alien tijde en overal zo niet de mecst gevierde dan toch de best 
' gekende godheid der Iraniers is geweest, die zich ook daar, waar 
Ahnra-Mazdah*s primaat werd verkondigd, in hec geloof van aUe 
kringen heeh weten te handhaven, zij het ook met aanmerkelijke 
wijziging van eigeaschappen en karakter. 

De in dc aanvang genoemde publicatics aijn in chronologische 
vo^orde: 

Johannes Hertel, Z>ie Son/u und Mithra ia Avesta (Indo-Iraniscbe 
QueUen und Forschungen Heft EX), Leipzig 1927; 

H. S. Nyberg, du aittn Iran (MicL der Votderaa.-Aeg, 

•) Orergenofflen uii: Jurbericht N» 7 „E* Orfenw Lua" (1940) p. 469 vlg. 
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Gesellscbaft 43. Band), Leipzig 1938; (dil werk wetd reeds bespiokcn 
in Jaatbericht No. 6 van EOL (1939) biz. 225 rig); 

Geo. Widengren, Hocb^jn^oMbe im alien Iran (Uppsala-Leipzig 1938). 

Hertel’s onderzoek heeft vootal betrekking op hec hierboren 
ondet 3® gcformulecrde probleem met medebelichting van dat onder 
1* genoemd. Het vormt een schakel in de reeks 'vezhandelingen van 
dezc gcleerde over de godsdiecstige opvattingen in de ‘Avesta- 
werdd*. Deze wereld plaatst hi) — zooals trouwcns ook de beide 
andere genocmde schrijvers — in Noord-Oostelijk Iran. Over de 
tijd laat hij zich niet absoluuc uit, maar hij bedoelt te spreken van 
de tijd, waarin de ‘AvCiStische* Iraanse stammen nog in contact 
waten met de oostelijker wonende Indische Aadrs, v66fdat dezc 
laatste blijkbaar door de Kaboel-vaJiei hun verdere trek naar bet 
Indus-gebied en de Pendj4b hadden aanvaard. Op bIz- 248 spreekt 
Hertel de mening uit, dat het gtootste deel van ^ liederen in de 
Rgveda in Oosc-Iran moet zijn ontsfaan, in een gcbied, dat hec door 
‘Avesdsche* stammen bevolkce gcbied in een halve citkel omsloot. 
Zarathostra’s leer omttent de daemonisering dcr Indische deva’s 
tot de Avesliscbc daeva’s zou in dit milieu zijn ontsiaan- Elders nu 
bescbouwt Hertel Zarachustia aU een tijdgenoot van Darius I en 
20 20 U dus het op de geaoemde wijac naast dkander wonea van de 
‘Avestische' en de 'V^sche* Arlerscazmiien nog in bet eiode van 
de ddc ceuw v. Cbr. geplaatsc moeten worden. 

Hertel noemt blijkbaar ‘Avesdsch* die Iraanse stammen, in 
welkct midden bet oudste deel van de Avesta-tekscen is ontstaac, 
met uitsluiting dus van de gedeelten van de Avesca, die naar de 
CQmmim: opinio er later in West-lran door, de oude taal aiet goed 
meet machcige, priesters zijn bijgeflaast Een van de beJangrijkste 
oude lekscen is het beroemde offhdicd (Yalt) aan Mithroy dat in de 
tegenwoordige kanon de xde YaSl uitmaakt en naar Middel- 
peczisch spraakgebruik ale i^r^-iW/bekend scaanDcze YaJtis vrijwel 
bee enige document, dat one over de Mithra-vciering in Oost-Iran 
inlicht, maac de mhoud is zo rijk, dat wi) daardoor waarschijnlijk 
alle aspecten kennen, xvaaronder Mithra bekend was. De bymne 
bestaat uit 145 versstrofeo die weer in 35 grotere aideiiogen zijn 
vetdeeld, waarvan clke de godbeid in een bepsudde hoet^migbeid 
doet kennen. De volgorde van die afdelingen komt oas onsyste- 
xnadsch vooz en het is duidelijk, dat er aan het geheel In latere djd 
nogai wat is gefatsoeneerd, o.a, met het doel de cekst voor de Maz- 
dah'Vererende gemeente van Zarathustra aannemelijk te maken. 
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Ef is evenwd in den Milu-Yalc reer vceJ oud mdtedaal bewaArd, 
in hetwelk wij een mythische poezie van hoog gehalte kunnen 
bewondereci- Wij zuUen in de loop van dit artikel verschillende 
srukkea van deze ptachtigc oud-lraanse hymne in vertaling moeten 
geven, eea venaling, die natuurlijkerwijze onder de invloed staat 
van wat hct philolcgisch onderzoek van deze zeer modlijke teksten 
tot nu toe heefc opgeleverd. ledete venaler heefc hier tot nu toe zijn 
eigen bijzondere visie op het geheel en op de details gehad. Wij 
beginnen met de tckst, die Hertel en andeten tot de geografische 
Jocalisatie van de plaaats, vaar de Mihi-Yalt is ontstaan, aanleiding 
gecft, nJ. de strofen 12*-14: 

(12) Michra, van de brede runderweide, vereren wij; 

Die juisce woorden spteekt, die op de raadplaats behoort; 

De duizend-ogige, de goed-gebouwde; 

De duizend-ogige, de vcrhevene; 

Wiens uitzicht breed is; de glanzeade; 

De slapeloze; de waakzaroe. 

(13) Die als eejrste geestelijke olTerwaaidige 
Over de Kara aankomt, 

Voomltgaande aan de onsterfelijke 
Zon, wier rossen snel zjja. 

Die als eerste de goud-gesierdo 
Glanzende boogten bereikt, 

En vandaar oveischouwt het gehele 
Geweldige AxiCr^woongebicd- 

(14) Waar dapperc hecrsers 

De voofste slagiijen ordenen; 

Waat hoogrijsecde bergeo, 

Rijk aan weiden, rijk aan water, 

Voeding (?) voor het nind verschaffen; 

Waat diepe meren 

Met btede watervlakkcn staan; 

Waai schipdrageode watexen 
Wijduif bun golven voorlsmwec, 

Naar Ilkata en Poruta 

Moru en Haroiva 

Gawa, Sugda en Oiwarizem, 

Van deze drie vetsstrofcn keen de eerste (12) in deze Yalt 
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weder am het begin van dk dcr giotere dfddingen; zij bevat in 
het kott de kenschetsing van Mithra in mythische bewoordingen en 
gedachten. De Horn, die in strofe 13 genocmd woidr, is een in de 
Avcsta meet vootkomend mythisch gebetgte, dat de gebele aatde 
omgeeft en waarvan alle andere beigen aftakkingen zijn. In de be- 
aproken tekst moet men ec natuurlijk de bergen aan de oostelljke 
hori 2 oa ondet verstaan. Een duiddijker plaatsbcpaling geven de 
namen aan het einde van strofe 13: Moru is de tegenwoordige oase 



Mcrw (Matgiana), Haroha is het gebicd van Herat (Areia), Su^ is 
Sogd in West-Turkestan (Sog^ana) en Cb^arisiem is bet tegenwoor- 
dlge gebied van Chiva in de mondingsdelta van de Amoe-Darja 
(Ozus), dat in de Middeleeuwen Chwanzm heette en in de oudheid 
Chorasmia. //Mata is mindet zeker, maat komt nog enige maleo 
in de Avesta voor; bet moet een betgland In Oosc-Iran betekenen. 
Ook Poruta is nog niet met zeketheid geintetpieteerd; misscbien 
mag men et een door de gebrekklge overlevering ontaarde votm 
in lien van de streek, die in het Oud-Pemsch Partbama heet, di. 
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Puthie. I>e li'vieren die genoemd wordea, zijn dan de stromen, die 
van de Weswlijke Pamir en de Hindoe-Koesj in coord-oostelijke 
lichting gaan; aU grootste de Ajnoe*Darja en verder de bevaarbare 
fivieien van Merw en van Herat, die in de n{X)tdelijke stcppen dood- 
lopen. Wanneer de vergelijking Poruta a* Parthie juiat i«, behoort 
de Arrek er ook bij. Strofe 14 geeft dus een aeer geweiute pred- 
sering van de gcografische gezichtskring der vceteelt bcdrijvende 
stammen, die Islithra vereerden. In ruimcre zio ook van het woon- 
gebied van hec gchcle *Avesta’*volk, of zoaJs het in de Yale hect, 
bet An^woongebied; alleea behoort blijkens andere Avesta- 

teksten ook het tegenwoordige Sistan — in de oudheid Dtangiana_ 

ertoe, d.i. het stroom- en deltagebied van de Hilmand. 

De geateerde seiofen bevatten ook een van de belangrijke tekscen, 
waarop Henel het voornaamstc resultaat van zijn nitgebreide studie 
doct steunen, nl. dat Mithra voor het Avesta-volk de myehische vet- 
persooniijking van de nacbtbtmel is (biz. 121). Zijn duizend ogen 
zijn de sterren, die op andere plaaisen van de Jail zijn 'wachters* 
of ‘verspieders* worden genoerad. Zijn duizend oren kunnen 
voor de mytbiscbc fancasie ook niets andezs dan de sterren zijfi, En 
ook de benaming als beet van de ‘brede runderweide* vat Henel op 
als een myihische veibeelding van het hemelgewelf. Nog andere 
sirofen van de Yalt beschrijven Mithra^s karakter vac vetpersoon* 
iijkte nachthemel: 

(95) Mithra, die zo breed als de aarde aankomt, 

Heec naar de ondeigang van de Zon; 

Hi] raakt de beide randen 
van deze aarde, de biede, 

De gekromdc, met verre greozen. 

Dat alles overschouwt hij 
Wat is tussen aarde en bemel, 

(142) Wanneer hij zijn Tichaam doet stralen 
Als dat van de eigenlichdge maan, 

Wiens aai^ezicht straait 

AJs dat van de Tiltrya-stet (Sirius), 

Wiens wagen bestuun 
De bedrogloze eerste 


Dagcraad van de Zon. 
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(144) Mithia, die rondom dc landen is, vereieti wi\; 

Mithra, die tussen dt landen is, verercQ wiji 
Mithra, die in de landen is, vereren wij; 

Mithra, die boven de landen is, veteren wijj 
Mithia, die ondcf de landen is, veteren vij; 

Mithra, die r66t de landen is, vereten 'wij; 

Mithra, die achter de landen is, vereren wij. 

Deze laatstc strofs behoort misschien niet mecr gehcel tot de 
oudste voxm van de hyrcinc; zij vertoont de oeiging tot Jitanie- 
achtige iiitrckking, die aan de jongete Avesea-teksten «uJk een on- 
verdraaglijk kafakcer geeft. 

In ieder geval blijkt uit de gegeven setofen met de grootste duide- 
lijkheid, dat Mithia niet is de Zon self of een Zonnegod. De mening, 
dat Mithra oonprookelljk een zonnegod is, was vreeger zeer vet- 
breid, omdat in de Sassaniedentijd Mithra inderdaad een zonnegod 
is geworden en zijn naam ook eenvoudig de Zon is gaac betekenen. 
Mithra staat, zoals bleek, wel in een zeer bijzondcie betrekkiag tot 
de Zon, die dan ook tot zijn firmament behoort, evenaU hi) bUjkens 
andere teksten in bljzondere becrekking tot de toaan staat. Hertel’s 
opvatting, dat de Iraaose Mithra een hemelgod is, kan inderdaad 
moeilijk meet bestredeo worden en is dan ook overgenomen door 
de twee andere bovengenoemde schrijvers: Nyberg en Wideegren. 
Een andere, bijzonderlijk aan Hertel dierbace theorie, die op elke 
bladzijde van zijn boek naar voren komt, geniet minder de algemene 
ins t e m raing, ook al moec men toegeven, dat de aan haar ten grondslag 
iiggendc gedachte verheldetend is. Dit is zijn z.g. Arische FmrUbre, 
de bewering, dat in de geloofsvoorsceliing van de Iraanse zowel 
ais van de Vedische Ariiirs alle goddelijke en godbezielde wezens 
bescaan uit zichtbaai of onzichtbaar vuur, verwant met het vuur, 
dat het gehele hemelgewelf van buiten omgeeft en dat men door de 
openingen daarvan als Zon, Maan of sterren zicf scialcn, Nu wijst 
inderdaad de vuurvetering van de AriSzs op de opvatting van het 
vuur als een goddelijke substantie, die nu eens bet ene en dan veer 
het andere goddelijke wezen kan leprcsecceren. Maar het heeft er 
aile sehijn van, dat Hertel veel te vet gaat waat bij aan een zecc 
groot aantal wootden, die door de philologen op goede gronden met 
bepaalde hetekenissen zijn voorzien, de in zijn theorie passeade 
betekenissen van branden, stralen, glanzen, enz. toekent. Aan zijn 
opvatting over bet natuurkarakcet van Mithra — die als nachthemel 
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tot d« WC3CIIS van ‘oimchtbaar vuur* behoon — doet intussen 
zija vui 2 rl«r niet toe o£ ii. 

Eec bdaagf ijk punt in Hertel’s onderzoek is de yraag hoe de Aves- 
tische Mithra staat tot de Vedische Mitra. Bij de Indischc Aiicrs is 
Mitta namcUjk een vccl mindet duideiijk omsiircvcn li^ut; in de 
Rg-Veda kotnt hij voot in het vaste dualis-compositum Mifrd^ 
K(sr»na cn wat van deze in haar werklngen ils opgevatte dubbde 
godheid gezegd vordt, past in het algemeen op dat wat in de Avcsta 
van Mithra allecn wordt g«egd. Nu komen Mitra cn Vaiuna ook 
reeds in dezelfde volgorde aa elkandet voor in de Atische godeorceks, 
die de Mitanni-koning Mattiwaza omstr. 1400 v. Qa. aanxoept in 
aijn verdrag met de Hechiecen'koning. Men zou dus geneigd sijn te 
mencn, dat dete dualis-combinatie zeer oud Arisch is en v<56t- 
Itaans, ook omdat in de veidragtekst van de Mitajuukoning de 
vooi de Itaanse talen kenmetkende klankverandetingen nog nice 
hebben plaats gegtepen. De gczegde mening wordt nog hietdoot 
versterkt, dat op twee piaatsen van de Mibr-Ydt^ str- 113 en 145, 
het dualis-composxtum Mitbra-Ahura voorkomc als voorwerp van offer- 
veredag. Men moet hici dan aannemen: 1® dat met Ahura Ahuja- 
Mazdah is bedoeld en 2* dat Ahura-Mazdah dezelfde godheid is, 
die in de Veda’s Varava wordt genoemd. Deze beide onderstellingcn 
wofdea indcidaad doot de meerdetheid der tot oordelen bevoegdea 
gehuldigd, maar Hertel houdt de mcning, dat de veteiing van 
Mithra aJi^^n oudet is dan die van het godeepaar cn schijnt ook niets 
te willcQ weten van de gelijkzetting van Ahuia-Mazdah aan Vanina. 
Hij beschouwt de combinatie van Mithra met Ahuia-Mazdah dus 
als een Iraanse ianovatie, die daardoor kan woiden verklaard, dal 
ook Ahura-Mazdah volgens hem — cn anderen — een hemelgod is 
cn welmeet bijzondeclijk de — naast Mithra als de nacht- 

hemel — vertcgenwooidigt. De zon is immers volgeas verschiUende 
Yasna-passages (Hertel, biz. 250) Ahura-Mazdah’s oog, eveaais de 
sterreQ Mithra’s ogen (en otea?) zijn. Intussen is de vooropstel- 
licg van Mithra vddt Ahura-fMazdah) in de samenstelling aan de 
Zoroastiische pciesters toch te oneerbiedig tegea hun hoogstc god- 
hdd voorgekomen; in latere Avesta-passages, waar genoetnde 
samenstelUcg met nog een stukje tekst aan de Mihr-YaSt ontleeod is, 
is Ahura-Mazdah vooropgcsteld (zie ook J. Duchesne in Anmurt dt 
Nnit. de pm. et S’Hiit. Or. ei SI. t. IV, Brussel 1936, hh. 683 vlg.). 

Wij reservemn onze mcning over Hertel's these van Mithra’s 
(Mitta’s) oorsptonkelijke zelfstaadigheid totdat wij de inzichten 
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vin Nybcrg en Widcngten ortt Mithia besprokec hebben. 

Nybtrg houdt aich in aijn bock vooral bezig met de hierbover 
ondct 2® ea 4" genoemde prcbleraen. Zijn opvatting is, dat Mitbia 
en Ahura-Mazdah concurrerende godheden waien, die bij ver- 
schillende stamnedetzettingen der Iraniets vetden vereetd. De 
Mazdah-gemeenschap — ‘vt^aaria Zarathustra is opgestaan ^ zou 
ergeas in 'OTest-Turkestaa gezocht moeten wordea, terwiji ec elders 
— Nybe^ meent in Margiana (Moru, Merw) — eea ceatrvim van 
Mithra-veieiing zou hebben bcstaaa. Zarathuatra zou in de Gatha’s 
la bedekce termcn al tegen de Mithra-vereiing gepoiemiseerd 
hebben, maar toeh later nog tijdens zijn leven genoodzaakt zijn 
geweest aan de Mitbxa>cultus coacessies te doen, die dan in de 
Mazdah-vererende gcmcentc na hem aog veel verdcr zouden zijn 
gegaan en o.a. tot de opname van de Uibr-Yt^t in de Avesdsche 
canon aanleiding zouden hebben gegeven. Nyberg wijst vooral op 
het in de Yalt zo duidelijk naar vocen komende kaxakter van Mithra 
als kxijgsgod. In str. 8 beet het vaa hem: 

(8) Welke de herea det laxiden vereren 
Die ten strijde ttekkea 
Tegen bloedige legerscharen, 

Tegea de in de geledeten aanrukkenden, 

Tussea de strijdende landen. 

In gezelschap van Mithxa komen veischiUeade bij zijn dleost 
behorende godheden voor, zoals de ovenvinningsgod V&tathragna; 
ook heeft bij bepaalde atthbuten, zoaJs het bezit van bet x*amaht 
de mythische geluksglans: 

(141) Hij, die vooiziea is van ten zegevierend hecht gemaakt wapen, 
In de duisterais waakzaam, onbeddegbaac, 

Van de sterkscen is bij de sterkste, 

Van de dappersten is hij de dapperste, 

Vac de goden Is hij de meest inzicbtsvolle, 

De zegcvicrende, voorzien van geluksglans. 

De lOOO-odge, de 10 OCO-ogige, 

De sterke, met 10 000 verkecners, 

De alwetende, de cnbedriegbare. 

Ook het Haoma-offer is volgens Nyberg bijzocderlijk met de coi¬ 
tus vac Mithra verboadea en Zaiathustra zou in de 5de Gatha 
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(Yasna XXXIl) aich bijzonderlijk tegcn dt daarmedc samengaande 
orgien gekcerd hebbcn. Dtze these van Nyberg (hh. 189 vig.) komt 
in veel punlen overeen met de voorttdJing van Heml, behalvc, dar 
de laatste de Iraanse profeet in Oost-Iran pJaatst en ook waar- 
schijnlijk cen jooger djdvak voor zija optieden iciest. Beideci nemen 
ook een cultus-diflerentie aan tussen de Iraanse en de Vedische 
Aiiers, in een tijd dat hun gebieden nog aan elkandec raakten. Ny- 
berg*s these, dat binnea Iraans gebied aelf ook adk cen cultus-diffe- 
tentie tussen de Mithra-gcmeente en de Mazdah-gemeente bestaan 
heeft, verklaart wel hei negiren van Michra in de Gatha's, maar bevai 
verder te veel gissingscIementCQ om ovcrtuigend te ajn, vooral waar 
Nyberg coch moet aannemen, dat gebruiken van de Mithra-cultus 
reeds vanaf Zarathustra’s djd toch tvecr in het Maaddsme zijo 
binnengedrongen, zoodat de Mithra-verering later aelfs ecu kenmerk 
van hec Maadeisme zou zijn gewotden en dat du8 de aanmoediging 
van Areaxerses H in zijn insedptie om Mithra en Anahita te vereren 
juist als een Islazdeisdsche nxaacregel moet worden geinterpteceerd. 
Cm Nyberg's mening waarsdujnlijk te maken zou men moeten 
bewijzen, dat er bijzondere Mitbra-priesters oaast de Mizdah-priesters 
bestonden en dit na kan netgens uit blijken. 

Wat Nyberg verder aan materiaal nil West-Iran aanvoert bewijst, 
dat daax Mithra tn Ahiira-Maadah zovrel in Medische ala in Per- 
zische tijd naast eJ k ander eo niet met uitsliuting van elkandet 
ver«td wciden. In Assytische godenlijsten vUt de Medische tijd 
schijnen beide godheden voor te komen. In de inscripties van Darius 
wordt Mit^ wtl nice als godheid aangeroepeo. maarerkomt weJeen 
Pcrzischeeigennaaminvoor, die met de naam van Mithra is samen- 
gesteld. Herodotus noemt van Pcrasche godennamen alleen Mithra, 
en Xenophon (Oec. IV 24) laat Cyrus de Jongerc bij Mithra zweren. 

Het komt mif voor, dat het in de aanvang genoemdc derde boek, 
dat van Widengren, op deze problemen een nieuw licht doet schijnen, 
een licht, dat uit een tot nu toe duistere hoek vah. Wldengren’s 
methode gm nJ. uit van eeo godsdienschiatodsche xrerkhypothese, 
m welke hij tracht de disparate gegevens over de Iraanse gods- 
dienst te doen passen. 

Het is deze onderzoeker opgevalien, dat de attributen, die aan 
verschillende Iraanse godheden vooral in de Avestische teksten 
worden gegeven, zich laten vemmgen met het type van een ‘hoogste 
godhdd> zooals dat door W. Schmidt in djn werk Dsr 

UTspnmg der Cotttsidte is geponeerd. Widengren verwerpt de hierop 
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geuite kritwk, die m het geloof aan de Hoch^tttr invloed of 2 elfs 
verbeelding van missioaarissen act. Hij tiacht in ajn ecRle hoofd$ruk 
aan de hand van gegevens over Afnkaanse volken vait le sceUen wat 
het wezen deaer ‘hoogsce goden* is en construcert de voigendc 
kentekenen: 

1* hij is een hemdgod en wordt opgevat ais wencnd in de hemel 
6f ais de hemel zelf, aU de zcn, ais de maan of een andet uranisch 
phenomeen; dit is de nattiw^de van de hoogste godhdd en zij im- 
plkeett, dat dezc ook de beschikking heeft over de met de hemel 
samenhangendc natuurverschijnsden, v66r alles de regen; 

2® de hcmclgod is een noodiotsmacht, die de mensen zoweJ voor- 
spoed als tegenspoed, goed en kwaad kan toedelea; hij kaa zich 
ook in twee aspecien verdelen, die aJs ajn bozc en aijn goede zijde 
legenovei cJkandet kunnen kemen te staan; 

3^ de hemelgod staat in bijzondere betrekking tot de aardse 
heerser, die zijn heeischappij in zijn naam uitoefent; vandaai dat 
de god ook als kdjgsgod en als hoogste techter kan optredeo. 

Na die voofbeteidend ondenoek in het donkeie werelddeel doet 
Widengren dan vetschiilende Iraanse godheden de revue passeren, 
ftl, Mithia, met Maan, Zon en Tiltr 7 a«-ster, de luchtgodhedcn, Vayu, 
VSta (beide betekenen wind) en ThwaSa (het luchtroim), Ahuia 
Maadah en ten slotte Zerwin. Al deze offerwaaedigen dragen volgens 
deze schiijver het kenteken van HochgBtHr in de aangegeven zin. 
De paradox, dat et verschillende HocbgStter naast elkander vereerd 
zouden woiden, deert Widengren nietj hij beschouwt ae slechts als 
mythisch-trac^tionele aspecten van hoogste weaen. 

De bespreking van Mithra neemc merkwaaxdigerwijae het naat 
verhouding langste deel van het werk in. Over hem zijn de gegevens 
dan ook het talzijkst aanwezlg in de Mihr-Yalt. In het vootgaande 
hebben wij reeds de belangiijksce passages, die hethemels karakter 
van Mithra kunnen bewijzen en ook die, welke hem als krijgsgod 
vereren, in vertaling aangevoerd. 

Zijn Doodlotskaraktec, onveischiilig vooz goed of kwaad, komt 
bij voorbeeld uit in de voigendc strofen: 

(29) Oi), de boze en de beste, 

Mithra, zijt gi) voor de lacden. 

Gij, de boze en de beste, 

Mithia, zijt gij voor de mensen. 

Gij, over vrede en onvrede, 

Mithra, heerst gij, voor de landen. 
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(108) (Mithra spreekt:) 

Wie zal ik njkdom en gduksglans, 

Wie stevigheid des Uchaams 
Verlenen, ik die daartoc de maebt beb? 

Wie zal ik logicnvol bezit 
Vedenin, ik die daartoe de macht heb? 

Wie zal Ik flinke nakcmelingschap 
Doen grocien? 

(110) Wie zsl ik ziekte en dood, 

Vie OAmaebe en slecht zaad 
Verlenen, ik die daanoe de macht heb? 

Wie zal ik dinke nakomelingschap 
Met slag vemiedgea? 

Om zijfi noodlotsmacht moet men Michia te Tdend houden ea 
zich hem volkomen wijden: 

(15) Waaneet hem bedriegt 
De huisheef van het hois, 

Of de dofpsheet van het docp, 

Of de gouwheei van de gouw 
Of de landaheef van het land, 

Dan, gehed en al vetnietigt 
Mthra, vertoomd, beledigd, 
fen huis, di dorp, 
feo gouv, in land. 

(20) De rossen der Mithra-vijanden 
Wederstreven him last. 

Ifi sneUe draf ontkomen zij nlet, 

In sneile ten komen zij ciet vocraan» 

In snelle vaart komen zij niet v66z. 

Terug vliegt de Ians, 

Welke de Mithta^vijand slingert, 

Ondanks de veelheid van boze spteukeo, 

Die de Mithta-vijaod bediijft. 

En ten slotte om nog even het natuorkaraktet van de gCNd le laten 
uitkomen, zoals dat voortvloeit nit zijn almacht van hemelgod: 

(61) Mithra, die de wateien voi maakt, die de aanroep hoort, 

Die de wateren doet ittomen, die de plaatea doet gioeien. 
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Die rechte voren trekc, die op de raadplaats behoott; 

De liscva&rdige, de OQbeddegb&ie, 

De listentijke, de schepper der schepping. 

In de AvestUche geschriften is hec aadcn aDeen Ahura-M«dah, 
die de schepper is, maar dat hier zijn concurrent hiithta cen cnkele 
maal ook zo gcnocmd •wrdt, behoefc in deze samenhang nice le 
verwonderen. 

Schfijvcr dezes is incompetent een oordeel uit te spreken over de 
i/jvir^W'these in het algemecn, maar hec twI hem toch voorkomen, 
dat Widengren’s opmerldngen, wai bijzondetlijk het Iraanse pan¬ 
theon betreft, diep genoeg graven om meet inaicht daacin te ver- 
schaffen. De Iraanse (en misschien ook de Vedische) godheden 
missen de scerke persoonlijkheid, die ons in de Griekse goden 
treft. 2ij aijn aspeclen van een universele godbeaieldheid die in of 
achter deze aaidse — of om een Avestische tenn te gebniiken: 
uit beenderen bestaande — wcreld is. Voox zover men dal mythisch 
op vat zijn zij geestelijk of, nog concreter, Smrig’ en ‘stialend’, 
om in de ternunologie van Hertel te blijven. Vandaar dat ovetdraging 
van arttibuten van de ene op de andere godheid niet hinderiijk is 
vooi het godsdienstig gevoel. 

Widengren onmkkeit zijn inzichten ten opzichte van Mithia 
voider en toont aan hoe deze godheid nu eens in zijn licht, weJdadig 
karakter en dan weei in zijn duistei, daemonisch karakter naar voren 
kan komen, en hoe lu] ook bij gelegenheid een middelpositie in kan 
nemen. In deze hoedanigheid heeft hem blljkbaai ook Plutarchus 
leren kennen, die Mithra de Middelaai tussen Otomazes en Aiei- 
manios noemt. Ook in de Avestische Mithxa komt zijn positie van 
middelaar naai voren, vaai hij wordt vereerd als de beschermer 
van verdragen en bondgenooischappen. Hiennede is ook zijn naam 
Mithra (in het Indisch betekent a/fra vnend) in vetband gebracht. 
In de Vide Jalt, die aan de veceting van de Zon gewijd is, wordt 
Mithra eveneens aangetoepen in de volgeode meikwaardige strofe: 

(5) Mithra van de btedc ruoderweide; 

Ik vereer het bondgenootschap, dat bestaac, 

Als van de bondgenooischappen het beste, 

Tussen Maan en Zon. 

Hier komt Mithza’s xniddelaatschap nog is kosmisch-mythische 
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voxm naar roc6Q> nl. als middelaac tusscn r»et g<>ddelijke we 2 ens> 
die als hemdgodhedui cTeozeet dedhebbeu aan het noodlotskacakter 
dei hemelgoden. 

Het belaogrijksc is natuurlijk de Terhouding tussen Mithra en 
Ahura-Mazdah. Ook Ahura-Mazdah is bij Widoigren eeo Hochgott 
tn onder de passages waannede deze auteiu zijn bemds kirakter 
beschrljfc> behoort de bekende passage uit de 3de Gatha XXX, 
5), vaann gezegd wotdt, dat de goede geest met de hechtste hemden 
bekleed is. Widengfen huldlgt eveneens de opTatting vsa Hertcl 
ec Nfbetg, dat Ahuia-Mazdah de daghemel xepresenteert en Mithra 
de nachthemei. Maat waarom koist nu Mithta in de Gatba’s in 
het geheel oiet vooi, in de Gatha*$, '^raat Ahuta-Mazdah toch zo 
goed bekend is? Widengren houdt zich bier voor een vecklanng aan 
Nybetg*s schone interpteiatie, dat in de Gatha’s juist de nieuwe 
ethiscbe godsopvatdng bij Zarathustra is doorgebroken, nl. dat de 
heme^oden niet maat vootspoed en tegenspoed, goed en kwaad, 
naar een de ethische behoeiten nooit bevredigende noodlotsbeschik- 
king geven, maat dat integeodeel de godheid ^geoiljk werkzaam* 
{spMfa) is in zijn *goede schepping* en ook van de mens zedelijk 
verancwootdelijkheidsgevoel eist, waarvoor hij kan votden be- 
loond of gestraft. Bij een dergelijke opvatting is voor mdir gelijk- 
waardige goden geen plaats meer; Ahura-Mazdah is bi; Zarathustra 
de godheid in weike zijn godsdieosdge sttevingen en verbeeldngen 
zijQ reipezsoooUjkt. 

£o pLaats van hieibij aan een a^odetlijke oorsptonkelijke Mazdah- 
gemeente te denken zoals Nybe^, is Widengren eerder geneigd te 
menen, dat Mithta eenvoudig edipseert. In de nieuwe godsopvatting 
van Zarathustra — die intussen naar men weet in Itao allenninst 
in zuiveie vonn is blijvea leven — is voor een tweede opperste 
godheid geen plaats. De Mithra-vetecing moet in Zaratbustra’s 
kring in de ban zijn gedaan, maar zij is daama toch veer levead 
gevorden, zeker niet het minst ten gevolge van het gemak, vaarmede 
vao oudsher de actnbuten konden vorden overgedragen. 

In de gedachtengang van Widengren vooitredenexend zou men 
misschien tot een nog stouter condu$ie kunoen komen, nl. dat de 
twcelinggeesien, die in de 3de Gatha genoemd votden Qasna XXX, 
3) als de goede en de boze Geest in veikelijkheid Ahura-Mazdah 
en ... Mithra voorsteUen. Waar van de twee machtigste hemelgoden 
de een met de glans van ethische voortreifelijkheid een absoluut 
primaat verwerft, daar moet de andete, gelijk Lud&r, de absolute 
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zedclijkc vctoordeling oAdergaan. De loespeimgen in de Gatha’s 
op de vcxfoeilijke gebniiken van de Mithia-cultus schijnen mij cok 
in die lichting te wijzen. 

Wie Widengren^s uiecenacttingen ie«t over het daemonische karak- 
cei, dac dc hemelgod $oms kan aannemen, en over de culciis van 
Ahriman, die ook bij Plutarchus bekend is, zal moeten toegcven, 
dat dc gclijksKlling Michra^sde Boze Geest in de 
kring dcr cerstc voIgcUngen van Zarachustra nieC zoveel onvraar- 
schijnlijks hccft. 

In icdcr gcval hccft Mithra zijn vsl overleefd en heeft zijn veieung 
ondcr allcrid vormen ca vooi8tcI]ii^;en nog eewenlang de religieuze 
behoeftcA binnen en buiten Iran bevredigd. In de latere Mithras- 
dicnsc is hij immers zelt tot de goddelijke verlosser geworden^ 
naast wie voor Ahuia-Mazdah geen plaats meet bleef. 


so 
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OMAR CHAJJAM* 


I 

la hec jaar 1859 verschcea te Londen eea dun dichtbundeitjc, 
waarin de al$ dichter vtrdtt aauweiijks bekende lindedelman Fitz¬ 
Gerald een Eagelse bewerking bood van de tot nu toe even welnig 
bekende Petzische dichter Omar Chajj Im. De« uitgave it hec begin 
geweest van een grote Utceraiie en in zekete zin cultuxele sensatie, 
waarbij cen atukje Mohammedaanse dichtkunst naar inhoud en vorm 
zich een blljTeade plaats in de Engelse lecterkunde veroverde» om vaa 
daaruit ook de litieratuur vac andete West-Eutop«e naties in meer of 
minder sterke mate ce b^vloedea- la Nederland ia die invloed eerst 
vijfug jaat later gekomen door bet wetk van Leopold en Bootens, 
maar ook bij oas is Omar Chajj iai voot velen een oaam gevordea, 
ie staat voor een bepaalde litteraire votm van wereldbeschouwing. 
Ik wil teaebtea U lets mede te delen over de culturele en litteraire 
aebtergroad, waaniir de kwatrijnen van Chajj Sm zo plotscling zijn 
komen opdoemeo en in verband daarmede te bepalen in hoeverte 
van dit late Oosrerse etfdeel geaegd kaa Worden ons letterkundig 
bezit vecrijkc te hebbea. 


n 

Dit is de laatste maal geweest, dat de West-Europese cultuur, ea 
in het bijzonder de letterkuade, toegang heeft vcrle«id aao eea stuk 
gccatelijk bezit van de Mohainmedaanse besebaving der Middel- 
ceuwen. In de Middeleeuwen zelf bad de besebaving van de Islam 
laags vele wegen invloed kunnen uitoefenca in allerlei sfeten van de 
Christelijk-Europese samenleving en had aij zelfe mede opbouwend 
daaraan kiinacn wetkec. In de nieuwe tijd bield de nauwe aanrakieg 
op en waien bet alleen nog maar de rcizigets en de odentabseen, die 

•) Prof. Kramers heeft aijn s^aousodpt voerden met aantekeoieges Ja margi* 
ne, die hier aU voetnocec versebijaea of enige euden. waar ae eea r ter pcimaire 
verduidclijkmg van de teket inhieldcn, gewooa in de tekst wetden gevoegd. 
BT<aeens is de Pernsche tekac, die enige aaalea fe* odentatie ytn de apreker m 
de maege etoad, ds eoetaown opgeaoaien. Eoige gedkhteo, die Prof, Kramer* 
tijdeii* zija rede niet witgciprokcn bceft, dock waarrta hij hei nummer ter pUatse 
eaige malco aantekeade, aijn bier gebeel geciteerd; cnige aoten aja « nog tan 
toegeroegd. 
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lang$ littcf&ice w&g de meei intdlectuele kricgea in Butopa 
bck^nd maakceci met zeden, gewoonten en geestesuitingec der Mo- 
hagicngda n en. Zo 2 ijo in de jacen v66z en na 1700 een aaotal verken 
vertaald, waarvan de bewetking van de „I>uizend en tin Nacht*’ 
door'Galland de grootste vermaardheid vcrwierf. Daarna was het 
de Duicse wctenschap, die in het begin van de 19e eeuw een aantal 
Aiabische en Perzische dichtwetken door vertaling bekend maakce. 
Deze vetcalingen, vooraJ te danken aan de orient^ c von Hajnmet 
en de dichter-orientalist Kuckett behoren aJs Jitteraiee ondecoeming 
zeer acker thois in de lomaatiek, maar het resuJtaat, dat zij opleverdea, 
kon niet beantwoorden aan de verwachtingen det romantid, om- 
dat de geest die uit de venaaide Arabische en Perzische werkcn sprak, 
al zeer weinig romaatisch was. De belangstelling voor deze soort vac 
Oosterse littcratuur is dan ook maar in bepcrkte kring blijTcn na- 
werken. Tot belangfijkste litterair resultaat hecft zij gehad de „West- 
OstUcher Divan” van Goethe, die in, zijn „Noten ucd Abhandlungen” 
daarop toocde een diepe bilk te hebben geslagen in de werk^jke 
structuur van de nit de Oosterse werken sprekende Icvenshoudiag. 
Ook zijn gedurende de 19c eeaw voortdurend vettalingen blijven 
verschijnen van Perzische dichtwetken, vooral in Duitsland. 

Ook Groot-Britlannie had aan de romanrische opleviag van 
belangstelling voof de Oosterse littcrafuuur en beschaving zijn deel 
gehad ofischoon zij daar meet met de piactische ervazingen van kolo- 
oiale ambteoaren eo reizigets samenhing. De grote propagandist der 
Azabische en Perzische litteraruor in Britse landen was Sir William 
Jones geweest, die in 1774 zijn Latijns gcschrevea „VethaQdelingen 
over de Aziadsche dichtkunst” nitgaf, Ook ontbrak het in Engeland 
niec geheel aan vertalingen, doch Oosterse Invloeden bleven in de 
Engelse litterateur nog meex aan de oppervlakte dan in Duitsland; 
zeifs in het bekende dichtwerk van Moore, „Lalla Rookh” Icrett het 
Oosterse element niet veel meet dan de couleur locale. Toch zeu ook 
in de Engelse ieneren iia stek uit de welige graszode der Perzische 
dichtkunst wortel schieten door FdtzGetald’s bewetking van Omar 
Cbajjam. FitzGerald behoorde toe de kleine groep van intellectoelen, 
voor wie de vcrtalingsarbeid der voorgaande generatie een culturele 
verdjking betekende; hlj kwam ertoe zichzelf met Oosterse talen te 
gaan bezighouden ala een van andere litteraire liefhebberljen. Maar 
terwiji geen van deze laatste hem edge bekendheid konden verschaf- 
fen, zijn z'n na lange aatzeling in 1BS9 in druk gegeven ^Rubiiyit 
of Omar Khayyam” een gelukkige combinaue van erudicie en 
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dicKtcrsbegaafdiidd |eweesc» waardoor altbaas iia Oosters dicKtet 
hccft kuoncfi doordnngen tot in het hart van onae Wcsccrse litte- 
ratuui. 

m 

Zeet zeker was het grow opaian, dat dit bundeltje allengs zou 
baisa, nice uitslulteod te danken aan de lineraire vexdienstsn van 
FitzGerald. Dc esrste edirie werd reeds spoedig na haar verschijnen 
voor een pcany per exemplaar aangeboden. Eersc na omstreeks 1870 
verkteeg de Rubiiyir vermaatdheid ca deze vergroottc zich in vet- 
saeld tempo, zodat in 1887 — toen er al meer editics waren verschc- 
nea — een eiamplaar van de eerste uitgave reeds vocr 4^/, pood kon 
worden aaogeboden, een bedrag, dat later nog werd overschieden. 
Ef wordt gczegd dat bekeode personea, zoals Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
ea de dichter Swiabume tot de eersteo behoordeo, die de Rubiyidt 
bewonderdca ea er propaganda voor maakten. Bn dit was jaist in 
eea tijd toen bet oude romantisme had afgedaan ea er een genetatie 
was opgegiocid, die meer neiging bad tot scepticisme cn indivi- 
dualisme. Ben Amerikaans besprelnt van de tweede uitgave van de 

Rubiiyit in 1809 zegt van werk ..in its English dress it 

reads like the latest and Eeshest expression o£ the perplexity and the 
doubt of the generation to which we ourselves belong”, be ietwat 
overdreven en aanhoudende vereciag van Omar Chajj&m, die in 
Eageland ea Amerika ea spoedig d^na ook in gpdere Europese 
landen heeft gcheerst, is voor eea deel zeker wel eea modekwestie 
geweesc, maar kennisname vac de aiet op FitzGeralds bewerkiag 
tcruggaande vertaJingen uit het oorspionkelijk Perzisch doct ter- 
stoad zien, dat de in zo markaate votm gecomponeerdc gedachten 
in hua algemene measelijkheid niet am 6ia b^aalde beschaviags- 
sfeer behoeven verbonden te zija. 

rv 

Wat is nu de eigenlijke aard van de gedicbtenvetzameling, die door 
FitzGerald een zo grote betoemdbeid heeft verkregen? Er is op het 
ogeeblik eea vrij gioot aantal handschiiftcn bekend, die kwatrijnen 
van Omar Chajjim bevatten, maar deze zija uitermite verschillead 
in inhoud en omvaag. Sommige bevatten meet dan 500 kwatrijnen, 
maar de mcescen hebben er minder, van 200 tot ISO, of zelfs tot minder 
daa 100; bovendiea zijn het volstrcfct niet altijd dezeifde kwatrijnen. 
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zodAf men er tot au toe in het geheel meet den 1200 geteld iiccft. 
Omit ChajjAm is met dat al in de UtteraiK appieciatie van de Pctren 
voistrekt geen bekend of gevierd dichter, De weinig uitvoerige 
gcgevens over zijn leven vindt men niec in de bekcnde dichterbio- 
grafieto. In de litteratuur is hij v<56r aJles bekend als gelcerde, 
vooral als astionoom; wel woidt et ook van hem ovcrgeleverd dat 
hij gedichtcn roaakte in het Arabisch en in het Pemisch, maar dat 
deed en doct iedcre Pers van enige intcllectuele ontwikkcUng. Hij 
moot omsttceks 1050 geboren zijn in NisjipCt in NO Pertifi en heeft 
daat ook het grooiste deei van zijn levea dooigebracht ala docerend 
geJeetde. Naar betroawbare overlevcring is Hj daat ook in 1132 
gesiorven. De meesce bronnec geven hoog op van tijn geleerdheid 
in de verschiliende wetenschappen van zijn tijd. fete Iceiling van hem 
bekiaagt zich over zijn onvriendelijkheid jegecs zijn Iceriingeo. 
Een iets latere bron kenmerkt Omar als een „beklagenswaardig 
dlosoof en atheist*’. Dit betekent dat de Mohammedaanse oithodoxe 
thcologec hem veroordeelden ala een aanhanger van de Griekse 
wetenschappelijke opvatiingen. Filosoof (failasQf) was in deze 
kiingen min of meet een scheldwoord. Niettemin zijn er in de Islam, 
gelijk bekend, befaamde filosofen geweest, onder hen de betoemde 
Avicenna. 2o komt het, dat Omar Chajjfim, ondanks zijn onbestredea 
geleerdheid, in de Mohammedaansc litteratuur nict de voile sympathie 
zijner geloofsgenoten geniet. 

Het belangfijkate van wat van zijn wetenschappelijke prestaties ver- 
meld wordt, is dat hij in 1075 door de Sultan word uitgenodigd mede 
te werken aan de hervotmiog van de Perzisebe kalender. Verder is 
hij de auteat van verschiliende wetenschappelijke verhandelingen. 
Van deze is het best bekend een tractaat over algebra, dat reet^ in 
1851 weid uitgegeven en waarvan een handschnft aanwezig is in de 
X^dse Universiteitsbibliotheek. Men vindt ook nog verscheidene 
betichten van anecdodsche aaid, die op Omar ChajjSm betrekking 
hebben, maat oiets van dat alles zou docn vermoedeo, dat wij hier te 
doen hebben met een man, die na acht eeuwen in wijde kring als de 
meest opmerkehjke Petzische dichter zon worden beschouwd. Ik 
moet hier tersiond bijvoegen, dat in de allcrlaatste tijd de identiteic 
van dichter en geleeide wel in rwijfel is getrokken, maar de gegevens 
hietover zijn zwak. De vraag of de gcleerde dezelfde is als de dichter 
is ook aUeen in zoverre van belang als zij misschien enige petsooolijke 
eigenaardigheden in het dichtwetk zou kunnen verklaren, doch, zoals 
wij zuUen zien, de inhoud biedt daarvoor weinig houvast. 
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V 

Het oudst bckendc handschrift ran de fcwatrijnen, «kc omdekc 
in 1932, u ran het jaai 1423 en dateert du4 ran driehonderd jaar oa 
Omar's doodj dit manuscript bevat 201 kwatrijnen. Tot roor kort 
was een haodschrift ran 14^, dat te Oxford bewaatd wordt en dat 
ook door FitzGerald gebruikt is, als het oudste gerekend. Uit nog 
vroeger ttjd worden in de litteraruur hier en daai wel enige verzen 
ran Omar aangehaald, uiaar van rerzamelingen ran de ondei zijn 
naam gaande kwatrijnen zijn geen oudere bekend dan genoemde. 
Latere bandschxiften, zoals gezegd, zijn reel njkei van Inhoud, maar 
rertonen stexke afwijkingen onderling. Het staat dus niet byzonder 
gunstig met de betrouwbaarheld ran de Utteraire orerlerectag. 
Daazbi) komt, dat men allengs gemerkt heefc, dat een zeker aantai 
der op Omar’s naam staande kwatrijnen in andere rerzamelingen 
aan andere dichters woideo toegeschieren. Zo heefc men in het geheel 
mcer dan 700 zg- „zwerrende kwatrijnen” ontdekr *). Sommige 
daarran worden ook aan Avicenna toegeschieren, waaionder het 
volgeode, dat naar gehalte een ,,philosoof ” waardig Is. Het is nlet in 
een der Nedezlandse rertalingen bekend, maar de lettecUjke weder- 
gare is: *). 

„Vaii het lage aardelicbaam tot de uiterste plaats ran Satumus 

heb ik alle modiijkheden ran’s werelds gang opgelost. 

Naar baleen sprong ik uit de band ran aanslag en belaging. 

Elkehindemis werdgecpend.behalre de band ran dedoodstennijn”. 

Voortbouwend op deze gegerens is cr een omrangcijke Omar 
Chajjim-filosophie ontstaan, die zich tot doei stelde uitterinden welke 
dec kwatrijnen ran de dichtet zelf afkomsdg zijn en welke hem zijn 
oode^eschoreo. 


t) V&leotia Shukovslcy pablicetrde hieroTCf eea artikel in het RtuBUeb; 
$ir Denison Ross vettaalde het in het Engels io de, Joumai of the RoTal Aakde 
Society” Oaifgang 1898, deel 30, ptg. 349-368). 

/' / ■>^j 03/^ 
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Mca kan voot dit ondetzock vcKchiHende wegen bewandelen. 
In dt eerste plaa« kan men tnchten de auchenticitcit op giond van 
de Inboud vast te stellen- Ma^ hct is gebleken, dat men hiermee niet 
2 ccr vet kan komen, omdat zowel de dkhtvorm, het kwatrijn, als 
de taal aaa dc geldcnde kanstconventie mocten beantwoordcn en 
geen plaats laten voor cen peisoonlijke noot. Nu zijn er echtet 
twaalf kwattijnen bckend waarln de naam van de dichter zelf vooc- 
komt. Bijv. het door Leopold als voIgt wcergegeven kwatcijn; *) 

..Tcntmakefa nie, Uw lichaam is een tent, 
dca Suitan 2iel tot ecu kort logement- 
E>e vorst vcrtrekt; sttaks vouvt het linnea op 
de dood en geen, die nog de staodplaats kent.” 

Men zie ook Boutens: *) 

„Gij kind der hel, bestcld daar ww te kecten, 

Of ooit de vlam uw mode zoaden teerea 
Gij bidt vooi Khayyam om vetgiffenis? 

Wat aijt gij God, ie Hem genS wil Iceren ? 

„Tentmaker” aJdus vcftaalt hiet Leopold „Chajj4m”. Br is vrocgcr 
wel eens beweerd, dat Omar zelf een tentmaker was, maar het waar- 
schijnlijkst is het, dat dit een soon van familienaam is geweest, die 
op een voorvader van hem teniggicg- Maat de dichter versmaadde 
bet niet dien naam te gebruikcn als uitgangspuat van een in zijn 
ideologie passende allegotie. Maar hoe dit ook zij, het critesum van 
dc naam is tenslocte niet betzouwbaar gebleken^ omdat et ook gevallen 
bekend zijn van kwatrijneo, die de naam van een andere dieter in- 
houden en toch, met lichte vetandericg, aan Omar Chajjim wozden 
toegeschreven. 

vn 

Ben ander aan de inhoud te ontlenen cntecum zijn de door de 
kwatrijnen uitgedrufcte gedachten. Hei zijn juist deze gedachlen, 
zoaU zij vervat waren in de keznachtige vorm det kwatrijnen en 
uitgedrukt in boeiende allegotie, die zozeet de belangstelling voor 
Omaris gedichten hebben gaande gemaakt. Een groot deel der kwa- 


‘) 0«ref« I. 2 

*3 Kubaiyat pag. 43, (Buuum 1946). 
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trijnen geefc ultdrukking aan een pessimistische hooding ten opzichte 
van de wcrcldorde; ei wordl lelkens wecr rwijfel in uitgesproken 
aan de v^aaxbeden, die godsdiensc en wetenschappen de mens ver- 
kondigen. Nieu wijst erop dat de mens en al het geschapene een 
aadexe b^stemming beefr dan weer tot stof te vexgaan. In deze stem^ 
ming zijn geschreven de kwatiijnen, die toe een omzichtige hooding 
tegenover de levenloze natuux manen omdit zi) een$ bezield was zoiJs 
wij zelve. 

,.0 niet om niet veelduizend dagen vloden 
Van motgenschemedng naar avondtooden. 

Treed licht op dit Week stof: ’t was zeker tens 
De heele oogappel van beminde doode.’^ (Leopold) 

^Doizenden dagen doofden er bun licht 
in duizend nachten. Dus Uw voet zij licht 
voor dit do£, glansloos stof; het was eenmaal 
de stralende oogbal van een vrouw wellicht.” (Boutens) *). 

In aangrijpende beeldnn wotdt deze gedachte telkens en telkens 
weer geuit. In dezelfde lijn liggen de kwatrijnen, die uit dit alles een 
consequende oekken; zij leren een vohnaakt agnosddsme en atheisme 
en sporen aan tot het genieten van de weldaden» die het aaxdse leven 
biedc, want mo^en — of wcUicht nog eerder — zijn wij er niet meet 
en weet men ook niets meet van ons bestaan. Dit zijn de hoofd- 
gedachten, die met de kwattijnen van Omar onafecheidclijk ver- 
bonden zajn. Zij zijn noch in het Oosten, noch in het 'Westen byzonder 
oorspionkelijk, maar de spamungsvolle dichtvotm, waacin zij geuit 
zijn, heeft hen in Oost en West een zeldzame indrukwekkendheid 
verleend. Nu bevinden zich echcer in alle kwattijoeohandschdfeen 
nog een menigte andere kwatrijnen, die zeer duideUjk religieus gedne 
zijn, en waarin de dichter de hoop of de vervachting uitspreekt, dat 
hem voor zijn wijodrinken en genotzucbdgheid vergeving wordt 
geschonken. 

„Lichc maak mijn hare den last die *t houde gebogen. 

Bedek mijn schulden voor dct menschen oogen. 

Geef heden mij gelok, en morgen doe 

Mij naai de waardigheid van Uw meedoogen.” (BouCens) *) 


1) Oosten T, 4. 

*) Rubaiyat pag. 16 . 
Rubaiyat pag. 40. 
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„Maflk licht voor mi) des Icvcns rwaar gencht 
vcrbetg rnijn iced voor 'smenschen aacgezicht, 
geef hedec viede en voor morg«i ga 
naar Uw geoade met mij ten gericht.” (Leopold) *) 

Soma schijnt het wel of deze berouwgentigdhcid met heel oprecht 
gemecrud is, wanneec de dichcer de stepper vcorrekent, dae zijn 
zondig leveo coch vooruit bcschikt was en dac, 20 er geen zondcn 
waten, cr ook niets te vetgevca 20 u zijn. W«r andere kwatrijnen 
zijn duidelijk iiitingen van de devoties der Mohammedaanse mystici, 
die in duizenderlei gevarieerde beelden uitdrukking geven aan het 
verlangen van de 2 iel naar vereniging met de Godheid. 

„De waterdruppel, van de zee geschddeo, 

Klaagde totdat haat sdlle glimlach zdde: 

God is in U en mij, wij bUjveti 66a. 

Niets dan onmerkbte schijn is russen bdden.” (Boutens) *). 

2ulk een houding schijnt moeilijk in overeenstemming te btengec 
met het agnostischc epicurisme, dat in zoveel anderc kwatrijnen 
naar voren komt. FitzGerald zelf was ervan ovcttuigd, dal Omar 
geen mysticus geweest kan zijn — hij heeft dit in zija btievea uit- 
gesptoken —• en hee6: daarom in zijo selectieve bewerklng aile 
kwatdjnen, die oaax mysdek zwemen, lUtgesloten. 

vin 

Men kan echtet ook andets oordelen. Fen van de eigenaafdig> 
heden van de Perzische poetische taal is, dac de gebruikte wootden 
en termen dikwijls een dubbelzinnige of zelfs meetzinnige intec- 
pretade toelaten. Daardoor biijfr aan de inteipretatie van een tekst 
altijd een onzeket element hangen, dat in staat is de van een gcichl 
uitgaande bekoring srerk te veihogen. De dichters maken vaak 
zelf gebruik van de dubbelninnigheid om bun gedachte door een 
tteffende pomte pikantet te maken. Ben goed voorbeeld is een bekeod 
kwatrijn van Omar, waaiin hlj speelt met een woord dat „maat’* 
bdtekent en dat hij gebruikt zowel voot de maat, waarmee de wijn 
gedronken woidt, als voor de maat van het leven. 


Oosttrs I, 23. 

^ Rubaiyat pag. 35. 
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Leopold gccft dit kwatrijn aldus weer (voot „sch«nkpint” scaac 
hier in het Penisch heczclfde woord als '). 

„Uit de taveerne klonk een stem op stiaat: 
o diinkens zot, die U te buiteo gaat, 

8ta op cn vul de schenkpint ran de wijn, 
voof dat gevuld wordt van U zeJf de xnaat.” 

Een zodanig geouttUcetde ml nu is bij uimemendheid geschikt 
voor het veergevea van de gevoelsgedachten det mystickcn, welke 
immets er niet in kiinoen siagen hun vezenJijkheidservaiingen anders 
dan met beelden tot uitdnikking te brengen. Wanxieer de lezer of 
hoorder weet, dat de eenheid van voord ea betekenis cen zo complexc 
eenheld is, hangt het in hoge mate af van zija eigen iatfospeedef 
oordeei welke iaterptetatie hi] aan eea Peraiach gedichi zal geveru 
Het is bekend, dat de mystieke vemkking juist op allerlei wijzeG 
in de beeldspraak van wijn- en liefdesgenct wordt weeigegeven. 
Op grond van deze overweging nu hebben sommige uitgevets en 
bewerkers van de Chajjlmse ge^chten ook het gehed op naara van 
Omar scaandc oeuvre opgc^ist voor de mystiek. Dit is vooral gedsan 
door Nicolas, die in 1867 op grond van veischeiden Oostersche bxon- 
nen een 464 kward;ncn omvatcendc Pcrzische tekst met prozavet- 
taliog heeft uirgegeven *), Deze verdienstclijke uitgave — wiens in- 
vioed op de latere ChajjimstudiiSfl groot is geweest—zegt dat overal, 
waai van liefde ea wijn sprake is, aan de in de mystieke poezie zo 
bekende vereniging met de goddelijke Vnead en de daannede gepaar- 
de extase moet worden gedacht.. FitzGerald zelf, ia het voorwoord 
van de tweede uitgave van afa Rubijyit, geeft uitiag aan zijn ergeoiis 
over Nicolas* opvittbg. Zo zegt hij: „No doubt many of these 
Quatrains seem unaccountable unless mystically interpreted; but 
many more as unaccountable unless liceraily, Were the Wine spiri- 
ruai, for instance, how wash the body with it when dead? Why rT,a\t^ 
cops of the dead day to be fiilJcd with — „La Divinit4” — by some 
succeeding Mystic?** Hieruit blijkt, dat ook FitzGerald de mystieke 
aard van een deel der kwattijnen niet ontkende, Ik vermoed echter, 
dat, hoewel hij het zelf nooit uitgesproken heeft, hij zowel de materia- 
lisosche ais de mystieke oneboezetningen vanuit 46n gezichtspimt 
bcschouwdc, nX dat van verzet tegen de conventionele zelfgenoeg- 


*) Oostcrt m, 9 . 

^ ,Xea Quaeraios dc Kh6yato” (Paiia 1857) 229 pag. 
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uamheid, de officiCle vroomheid van de schriftgeleerden tn pfediketi 
van Omar s tijd, Inderdaad bewijst de geschiedeois van de Moham- 
medaanse mysnek, dat, is eenmaal hec roysdeke pad bctreden, de 
Sufi’s maar al te snel komen tot uitsprakcn, die van grof ongdoof 
en agnosticisme nice ver verwijdcrd djn. Boutens heeft naat ik mcen 
in zijn bewerking ook doze opvatdng gchuidigd. Veel van de door 
hem vertaalde k^vatrijnen zijn zuivec mysttek. So ms Jcgt hij zelft een 
mysdeke gcdachcc in kwatiijncn, waar dezo in het origincel ten enen 
male schijnt tc entbreken. 

,,Rekcn dit Hemeitad niet alles aan, 

A1 ’t goed en kwaad in ons en ons bestaati; 
Duizendmaal hulpeloozer dan wij-zelven 
Beweegc het zich langs Liefdes eeuw’gc baan.”*) 

Hicr is in het Peizisch geen sprakc van licfde, Ook FitzGerald in 
zijn paraphrase spreekt et niet van. 

„And that inverted Bowl we call The Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop*l we lire and die, 

Lift not thy hands to It for help, for It 
Rolls impotently on as Thou ot I.” >) 

Aan de andere kanc is er een Franse prozavenaling det RubA^iyft 
van 1920 door Gaude Anet en Mlrza Mohammed, waarvan de be- 
werkers vetklaren, dat de keuze ran de authentieke Chajj amkwatrijnea 
root hen niet mociUjk was. 2ij hebben slechts die gekozen, waaiuii 
spteekt „l’indi£Fdtence k la foi ec au douce”; en zo hebben zij 144 
kwattijnenbijeccgebtacht. Deze selecrie-methode mag natuuxlijk niet 
phiiologisch genoemd worden. Doch, daargelaten de vraag of in de 
oorspfonkeUjke kwatnjaen al of niet mysdeke kwatrijnen behoorden, 
blijkt coch, dat de Perzische afsdmjrers van de !5e tot de 17e ceuw 
wel dcgeUjk tussen belde categorieda wisten te onderscheiden. De 
kwatrijnen zijn namelijk in de meeste handschriften gerangsehikt 

Rubaiyat pag, 42. 

oLjJ aJ' ^ 
dJU ^ i 

> Jf 

*) Edido prima 52. 
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HART Alphabetische volgotdc, oiet oaar de begiclenets, maar naar de 
cindlctters vac i«t in hct kwatrijn driemaal vederkereod rijm. Op 
doe xHjze kan er naruuxUjlt geea sprake zijc van discriminatie tussen 
mystiek en niw-mystiek. Verschddene dezer handsduiften plaalsen 
echter, met vobieking der alphabecsche volgoide enige onvervalst 
mystische kwatrijAen aan de spits. FicGenld had dit al opgemetkt 
cn er de juUte mtcrprctatie van gegeven. Het betekent, dat dc af- 
schrijvers, aJs het ware om hun geweten tot rust te btengen, door die 
«rste onaanstotelijke verzec voorop te stellen aan dc goddcloze 
matetie, die «op volgde, een vlag had willen vetzckercn, die de lading 
van fcligieuze conttabandc had kuncen dekken. 

IX 

Wat de bouw en de taal der kwatrijaen zeJf bcueft, deze is zoals 
gezcgd te conventioneel om een dichcerlijkc persoonlijkhcid te open- 
baien. Prof, E. G. Brerwne, schfijvet van dc best bekende Peizische 
litteratuurgeschiedccis, zegt: „ ... nearly all quatrains are so similar 
in fbrni, met«, style and diction, so brief in eircnt, so much more 
prone to treat of the Universal than of the Particular, and so easy to 
make or paraphrase, that not even the most accomplished Persian 
man of letters could sedously pr e t e nd to decide by their style as to 
their authorship, which, iad«d, if 1 may be pardoned Ae somewhat 
ifTeverent comparison, is often as uncertain as that of an English 
Limerick**. *) Ik zou gendgd zijn de oncetbiedige vergelijkiag nog 
een weinig vctder door te trekken. Tmmers ook in een Limerick 
rijmen de eerste, tweede en vijfde of laatste versrcgels, terwijl de 
derde en vierde korte rcgels een aader rijm hebben. Het kwatrijn 
heeft hiervoof slecbts vetstegel, die op niets behoeft te rijmen, 
Bn bovendien, net als in een goede Limerick begint juist met de derde 
versrcgcl de gedaebte, waarin dc eigenlijke pointe, het spanning- 
gevende moment van het geheel ligt opgeslocen. Vaak toch vindc men 
in het kwatrijn, dat de regels 1 en 2 een weinig aanstoot gevead 
esposd geven, terwijl dan plotseliag, als een symbolische dissonant, 
de nietrijmenderegcl 3 de ondeugende of bitterc toon van inteJIectueel 
verzet doet horen, om dan met de w6l rijmende tegel 4 in een quasi 
bevredigende harmonic re wordea opgelost. In de mij bekende ver- 
talingen koml dit krachtige stylistische moment gewoonlijk lang niet 
zo goed tot zijn recht als in het Perzische otigineel, als voorbeeld 


B, C. Bfowoe „A liccrary hittory of Persia” Deel II pag. 258, 
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meen ik tt kuim€ft gevea de volgende kvatrijnvertaJine Tan Leo¬ 
pold: *) 

„0 hoogste Heetscher van het T'erddwijd, 
magt gij, wanneer de wijn mijn zid Tcrblijdt? 
dat is op zondag, maandag, dinsdag, woensdag, 
doederdag, vrijdag, zaterdag: aldjd,” 


Ik 20 U zt\{s gcfieigd zijn tc menen, dat juist die kwafrijnen, waarin 
dat intelicctuelc spel, vaak nog pikanier gemaakt door welgekoaen 
woord- ea zinspelingen, bet best tot zijn techt korat, her meeste kans 
hebben van Omat Chajjim zelf afkomstig te zijn. Maar cen dwingecd 
bewijs daarvoot zal wcl nooic geleveid knanen worden. Ik “wii hierbij 
nog opmeiken, dat ook in de Porzische dichtkunst zelf de rubai 
of kwatrijn een ierwat uiizondetlijke plaats inneemt. De meirische 
notmen zijn hier naxnelijk enigszins vrijer dan in anderc dichtgenres, 
zodat men denken kaa aan een populaite dichttrant, die eeisc later 
in de litteratQQi gecanoniseerd is. Het tijmschema zelf is in het 
Peizbch minder opvallend dan bij ons en gaat op Acabische voor- 
bedden tenxg. Maat in het Perzis^ is cr veel minder kunstraardig- 
held voof vereist om te rijmen dan in vele onaer Westerse talea. 
Vandaar dat ook in de kwattijaen 20 veel gebruik wordt gemaakt 
van cen na de cerste tijmsyllabe idkcns wedetkerend volkomen 
gelijkluidend te&ein, dat in onze talen ved moeilijkei i$ weer te 
geven cn wegens het vetschiJ in phonematische bouw ook nooit 
hetzelfde aesthetische effect kan oplcveren als in het origineel. Leo¬ 
pold heefc getracht het te benaderen: 

.j^ij gaan en kotoea cn de winst is waax? 

en weven draden en het kleed is waar? 

In Ihemels wdvrng zijn tot stof vetbrand 

Tcle weldenkendea; bun rook is waai?” *) 

ook Friedrich Rosen heeft hetzelfde getracht: 

„A11 unset Lebcn uad Strebea — was taugt^s? 

Und all unset Wirken und Weben — wet brauchris? 


0«te» m. 21, 

^ Oestets I, 9. 
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Im grossea Schicks^lofea verbcenat 
So Tieles Edle imd Gutc — wo laucht^s?*) 

Iftdien Leopold vooi „wiQSt'’, „klecd’* en „took” ook nog woorden 
van gelijk tijm hid gevonden, zoa het pmlielisiue met het Peczisch 
volkomen zijn geveest. 


X 

Ik ino«t tenslotte nog melding maken van een streng philolcgische 
poging om de echte Giajj&m uit de overstelpeode vcdheid dez 
geboden kwatzijaen uit te dozschen. De Deeose Otiectalist Chriaten> 
sen heeft met gtote scheipsdnnigheid de beechikbare handschiiften 
in verschillende groepen bijeengebracbt, daazbij vootal aandacht 
8 chenkende aan hec il of met voozkomen daaim van een alphabedsche 
xangschikking der tub&’l’s. Ez zijs. rumeixjk ook enige handscbzifien 
bekend, waar deze rangsdiikking ontbieekt en die dus kans hebben 
een ondere traditie te vcrtegeawoordigen, die naar Chnsteosen 
meent de oozsptonkelijke chronologiache volgorde zou konnen 
hebben bewaard, zij het dan ook al zeet vroeg vermengd met diet van 
Omar zelf stammende kwatxijnec. Hij heeft zo een formule van 
irequentle opgestdd, \miaan de authentieke kwacrijnen van Omar 
zouden moeteo voldocn. Deze machinale mechode heeft 121 rabi’l’s 
opgeleverd, die dan met grotere waarschijnlijkheid ais Omar’s eigen 
werk zouden mogen worden beschouwd. Men moet toegeveo, dat 
in bet zo gevonden 121-tal het sceptische, agnostische element ^ dat 
kazakteiistiek voot de Chajj&mse kwatiijoen is ^ op de voorgrond 
ticedt- Toch is een zekete mate van scepdeisme, ook tegenover die 
tcsultaat det wetenschap gebodea en sebijat het nog altijd veiliger 
aan te nemen, dat de „Ruba’iyat van Chajjim'’ bet type zijn van 
een bepaalde soon van oniechtzianige, populaire vexzendichdng, 


F. Ro$ep „Dic Sionspnicbe Oman des Zeknachcra” (Scurtnti/Berim 1909) 
Vif^de druk 14. 

j-j” i>)>— L. j y 

jS U ^ JS 

^ ^ 

*) Afthur Chriireosea „Ciidcai Studies in the KuWtTat of Umu^-khay-ram 
(Kebenhavfi 1927) (Dec Kfl. Danske Vldeoskaberaes Selskab. Hist-pblL Meddel- 
eUet XrV, I; 180 pag.) 
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die — wic weet door welke omstaadigheid — aan de in 2 ija tijd be- 
foemde, maar ook om 2 ijn filosofisme beruchte geleerde Omar 
Chajjim ic de schoenen ajn geschoven- 

XI 

A1 dae op ^idaelf belangrijke philoJogische onderzoekingen naar 
de authentidteit zouden echter waarschijnlijk nog niet hebben plaats- 
gehad, indicn FitzGeralds bewerking aiec piotseling deze gedlchten 
ift het midden van de openbare belangstelUng had geworpen. Fitz¬ 
Gerald is sclectief tc wctk gegaan. Na zich een zeer bepaalde opvai- 
ting omttcnt Omar Chajjazn eigen te hebben gemaakt — op grond 
van twee manusetipten — koos Kij die kwatejnen ait, die dat senti¬ 
ment voor hem het best vertegenwootdigdea. Uit zijn in 1894 uit- 
gegeven correspondentie») ervaren wij cea en andcr daarover. 
FitzGerald was zich bewust, dat zijn versie van Omar in het nog 
sterk piitistische Engeland van zijn tijd aanstoot zou kunnen geven. 
In 1857 schree£ hij half veromschuldigend aan Prof. Cowell, die hem 
tot de studie van het Perzisch had gebracht: „Now I do not wish to 
show Hamlet at his maddest i but mad he must be, or he is not Hamlet 
at all**. Inderdaad moot cen deel van zijn iezers aanvankeUjk sterk 
gechoqueerd zijn gcwcesi, maar dat is dan ook later de oorzaak van 
zijn succes gewerden. In 4dn geval is FitzGerald eigenlijk nog verder 
gegaan in opstandigheid dan zijn bron. Dat is in hei beroemdc 
kwatrijn, dat als volgt luidt: 

„Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 

And who with Eden did’st devise the Snake; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is bIackeD*d, Man's Forgiveness give-and takel** *) 

Noch in het Perzisch kwatrijn, dat hier als voorbceld gediend heeff 
— en eveainin in eea der anderc ChajjAmsc kwatrijaen — komt ook 

*) Men zie voor de cortespoftdentie van PiuGerald: W. Aldis Wrigbr, Utters 
and Litoaiy Remains’' (7 delen; 1902-1903) F. R. Barron ..Uttets" (1923) co 
C- O. Vreouuore (1926). 

*) Bdicio prima 5B. 

^ V y if 

to ^ 
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aaat lets voot dat gelijkt op die laatste gedachce, dat deSchepper de 
vcrgificois van de mens behoeft voor zijn scheppen. Het oiigineel is 
zeet weinig koen van denkwijze en drukt slechts nit de vervachtmg 
van de dichter» dat hem vergiffenis zal woxdea ge$chonken: 

gij, die de zielsgeheimen kent van elkaai 
Die, in zijn zwakte de helpende hand leikt aan elkaar 
O Heer, verleen mij betouw en neem mijn vexonucbui* 

[djging aan 

O berouwgever en boeCe-aanvoerdec van clkaar.” 

Zowel met de vorm al$ met de gedachte beeft FitzGerald zich 
gcote vtijheden geoorloofd. In sommige van zajn kvatrijnen heeft 
hij de stof van meerdere Fetzische kwatrijneo samengediongen of 
omgekeerd een kvaCrijn door dan wedergegeven. Soms 
heeft hij gedachten aan andeie Oosterse bfonnen ontleend of zelfs 
geheel nieuwe kwatrijnen zelf gemaakt. Op deze wijze heeft hij haast 
ongemerkt zijn Ocsiers odgineel aan Westetse denkwijze aangepast. 
In het ZQ^iven aangehaalde kwattijn spteekt hij van Eden en de Slang, 
maai dat is geheel van zijn eigen vlnding, want in de Mohammedaanse 
opvattiogen van het Paiadijsverhaal speelt de slang een op vene na 
niet zo*n belacgrijke tol als in de JoodS'Chnstelijke overlevedhg. 
Maas wat FitzGeralds vecsie bovenal effectvol heeft gemaakt ii dat 
hij zijn kwatrijnen in een cydus gebracht heeft, waardoorheen een 
wel niet zeer sttakke, maar toch goed te herkenoen lijn van opeen^ 
volgende gedachten loopt. In de 75 kwatrijnen vac deeecsteuitgaven 
onderscheid ik demen opeenvoigeade modevec: Oproep om 
het wijnhuis te komen ^ iaten wjj daar vrolijk zijn — immets ailes 
is vergankelijk — de sporeo van het tol stof vergane doen ons het 
hedec te meei liefhebbea — bespiegeliagea over de zin van het 
leven leiden tot niets — aiieen de aaiden dnnkbeket geeft een bevie- 
digend anrwoord — het heden alleen heeft betekenis — gepiezen 
zij dus de macht van de wijn — alles in het leven hednnert aan zijn 
vergankelijkheid — maax alles is ook doot het noodlot zo bepaald — 
en dus kan het genieten van bet leven geen zonde zijn als het gedeter- 
mineerd is. Daama volgen acht kwatrijnen, die door de dichcer zijn 
samengevoegdondetdenaarnKuza-name, >»pottenboek”,enwaarmde 
aarden poteen van een pottenbakkerswerkplaats een allegodschgesprek 


*) Dit Ten ii doer Prof. Kxamen aelf verUald, aansluicend bij VbiofieJd 
(or 276). Red. 
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Toeren. En in de laAtsre secde staan bijeen de kwattijnea, 'vaacin d« 
dichtef vefzoekt zijn nagedachtenii te eren met de symboliek van de 
wijastok CQ aijn gcnictingeo. FittGcrald heeft door zijc arrangement 
de gedachren der Ruba'iyat gepotcntialiseerd. Hij hcefc de disperate 
ideeen en beeidea zinvol gcgrocpecrd. De kleine verzameling in het 
Kuza-nlmc van kwatrijnen, die zich grocperen om het beeld van de 
aarden kruik, symbool aov/el van dc vergankelijkheid als van hn 
wijngenoc, werkt buitcngcwoon suggesticf. Zijn werk is welvergele- 
ken met dat van Liszt, die cen aantal Hongaarse volksmelodieen 
door ze bijeen tc biengen in zijn Rhapsodie tot een hoget kunstniveau 
heeft opgeheven. FitzGerald hccft in het gehecl viet edities van zijn 
Ruba’iyat het licht doen zlen; de eerste bevatte 75 kwatrijnen, de 
twecde 110 cn dc derde en vicrde — die ongevcet gcUjk zija — 101. 
Een vijfde definideve uitgave is weer vcijwd gelijk aan de eetste. 
Maar de ontzaglijke populaiiteit, die het >mk na 1870 zowel in 
Ameiika als in Bngeland vetworven had, veroomakte, dat een ontel- 
bare stroom van uitgaven aan beide zijden van de Atlandsche Oceaan 
het Ucht zag. In een bibliographie van de Ruba’iyat worden tot 1925 
Diet minder dan 410 uitgaven opgegeven, waarln de een o£ andere 
editie van het werk geheel of gedeeltelijk is afgedrukt. Ben van de 
oorzaken van de populadteit in de Verenigde Staten van Ametika 
schijnt geveest te zijn de grote iUustrades van de Atneiikaanse artist 
Veddet, waatdoot in 18S3, het doodsjaar van FitzGerald, de Ruba’iyat 
vooral vermaatdheid kregen als het door Veddet geiUustteerde dicht- 
wcfk. Ik heb de vetluchtingen van Vedder nooit gezien, doch meet 
aannemen, dat zl) beter zijn dan een van de smakeloze plaatjes, die 
verachillende mi; bekende Engelse en andere uitgaven onrsieren. 

xn 

Als gevolg van FitzGerald’s werk is ook de belangstelling 
voot de Petzische bzoonen der Chajjimse gedichten gewekt en 
2 ijo enige tekstuitgaven met vertaliog te danken, die in de 
litteraire geschiedenis van niet minder betekenis zijn gebleken dan 
FitzGerald’s uitgave zelf. In 1867 verscheen de reeds genoemde 
uitgave van 464 kwattijnen met Franse ptozavertaling doot J. B. 
Nicolas, Franse consul te Resjt en schoonvadex van onze landgenoot 
Knobel. Of deze uitgave met de scudieen van FitzGetald samenhing 
is mij niet bekend, maac het is diet ocmogelijk, want FitzGetald 
bad ovet Omar druk gecorrespondeetd met de Franse odentallst 

tz 
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Gardn dc Tassy, welkc iaatste zelft vddr hec Tcrschijccn vaa dc eetste 
iiitgave dei RubaUyat een axtikel eea Onur Chajjim wJjdde io het 
Joufcal Asiatique. Dc Fransc wctenschap was du$ al in dezelfde 
tijd opmerkzaam op de kwatrijnan gewonfen. In 1833 vcrschccn dan 
de editie van Whinfield *), met, naasl de Perzrsche tekst, een metfisch« 
Engelse wcdergaTc van elk der door hem gepubliceerdfi 500 kwatdj- 
nen. Een derde bekngrijke tekstuitgave is die van Heton-ADen in 
1896*), van het oude C^ordse handschrifc van 1460, met Engelsc 
prozavertaling. Tegclijkertijd zijn in Feme en V66r-Indie talrijke 
lithographieCn en drukken van de Peraische kwauijnen uilgekomen; 
hun gioot aantal is zecr acker niet vteemd aan dc popul^teit van 
het werk in het Wes ten. Zovel FitzGeralds versie nu als de genoemde 
uicgaven en de meer letterlijkc vertalingen in het Frans en hec Engels 
hebhen nu de grondslag geleverd voor vertalingen en bewerkingen 
der kwattijnen in een indrukwekkend aactal modeme taJen. Dc 
mcergcftoemde bibliographic kent vertalingen of bewerkingen van 
een gtotcr of klelaer aantal kwatrijnea in hec Baskisch, Catalaans, 
Tsjechisch, Dcens, Nederlands, Frans, Diiits, Hebreeuws, Jiddisch, 
Grieks, Hongaais, Italiaans, Japanees, Ladjn, Noors, Pools, Sgeuner- 
taal, Portugces, Spaans, Zwceds, Volapiik, Esperanto, Welsh, 
Turks, Arabisch en Urdu. Deze vertalingen vallen in dele groepea 
oiteen. Edn grocp geeft eeavoudig een vercaling van de Rubi’iyit 
van FitzGerald; een eweede groep gaat terug tot een der meer letter- 
lijke vertsUingen van de oorspronkclijke kwatrijnen, en een derde 
groep gebwike de oorspronkclijke Pcrzische tekst in een der vele 
uicgaven. Onder deze laatste bewerkingen op gtond van het oot- 
sproflkelijk Perzisch aijn bekend vooral de Duitse vertalingen van 
von Schack, verschenen in 1878, Bodenstedt in 1880*), en Rosen 
in 1909. Dit zijn alle metnsche bewerkingen- Ook in hM Frans zija 
de kwattijnen meet dan eens metnsch vertaald, doch geen van deze 
vertalingen hceft het tot grotere bekeadheid kunnen brengen. Wei 
zijn et latere Franse prozavertalingen, zoals de reeds genoemde van 
Cl aud e Anct ea Mirza Mohammed, die zekere populariteit verworven 
hebben. Ik waag het te vetondetstellen, dat hec Frans zich — minder 
dan onze Germaanse talen — leent tot het zwaie rhychmc van de 


*) E. H. Vbiofkld „Thc Quattaifu of Omar Khiyyiiu*’ LoadcA 335 pag. 

•) Edw. ii«roa*AJleo „Tbe Roba’iyat*', being a Pacaiibile of the maeuscrioc 
BodJeiafi'Libn/y at Oxford. 

•) Pr. Bodenstedt ,J)i© Liedcr nod Sprtidae dee Omar Chwlim” Breslau 
217 pag. 
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bctckcnis geladcn wootdvormea, waarin de Pcrasche tekst d« ge- 
dacbccn samendringt. Hct Ptrzische rhytme ii uideidaad ZTnu, ea 
tigftnlijk aijn de vijfroetige jarnben van FitzGerald’s bewerking nog 
te licht om aan de nadrukkelijke dictie van het oiiginccl recbt te 
doea wedervaten. Maat FitzGerald’s jamben maken dik^jis plaats 
voor spondaeen; hierdoot wordt het originecl meer benaderd, helaas 
•veer soms ten koste van dc schoonheid van het Engeise vers. Het 
wofdt zomede ook duidclijk waarom FitzGerald, aU Engels dichter, 
wel genoodzaakt was vrijer om te springen met zijn Petzisch voor- 
becld dan cen stteagerc eis van vertaling kon toelaten. De Daicse 
getfouwere bewerkingen bedieneo zich dan ook meestal van langer 
en rwaardet metcuro. AU voorbeeld diene het volgende kwatrijn van 
FitzGerald: 

think the Vessel, that widi fugitive 
Aidculation answered, once did live. 

And dnnk; and Aht the passive lip 1 kissed. 

How many kisses might it take—and give.” 

Hiervoor heeft Bodenstedt, veel nauwkeuriget zijn Perzisch voor* 
beeld volgcfld: 

^Dieser Krug ist, wie ich, unglucklich lebendig gewesen. 
In schdne Augen und Locken vcriiebt unvcrstandig gewesen. 
Dieses Heoken am Halse des Kruges was einst tin Asm, 
Der in Umhalsung det Schooen unb&ndig gewesen.” 

Hoezeer ook Bodenstedt zijn ongineel in alle opzichten veel 
getrouwet voIgt, zal men toch moeten toegeven, dat zijn kwatdjn in 
dichtetlijkheid vet bij dat van FitzGerald ten achter staar. Horen wij 
Qu oaar wat Leopold ervao maakt: 

„De kruik is ook in liefdes ban geweest 
en hield in schat van zwarte hasen feest 
en dit zijn handvat, als een blanke arm 
was hij gelegd om joagc vrouwenleest.” *) 

>) Editi© 1«87 Nr 36. 

O' 


*) OosCen 1, 6. 
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Nu kom ik tot de Nedcrlandse bcwerkingen tah Omai Chajj4m. 

Er kan geen cwij£el aan zijn, dat Leopold hem in onze letlerkunde 
heeft geiQCtoduceerd. Wei bad K. O. Meymma in een Gidsartikel 
van 1891 opmerkzaam gemaakt op Omar Chajjim «n de bewerkingen 
van FitzGerald ec Bodenstedt, znaat aijn uiteenzetting 'was er oiec 
oaac gtote belangsteliing voot Omar re wekken bij het llcienir 
andete georienceetde publiek van die dagen. Meyoama kacakteriseerde 
Chajjim als een pantagruelist, een oadiepe levensgeoietet en sloot 
daardoot van tevoren cventueel voor hem bestaande sympathiedn 
i£. Leopold, die het week van Chajj4m uit de vettalingen van Whin- 
Beld en Rosen kende en cok lets van de daaxomheenliggende littera- 
tuur gelezen had, bezat een diepere visie. Hij beeft die in 1906 toe- 
gclicht in een artikel in de .^Nederlandacbe Spectacot”. Leopold 
herkende in de geest van de Ruba*iyatdichtcr een gemoedsgesteid- 
heid, “waaraan hij aieh verwant voelde ... „Ia al de vreugdc”, zo 
zegt hij, ,ds zoo goed de innerlijke spijt, de grimmige bittetheid te 
hooien, juist als ni) zo luide prijst den bekex en het zingenot, bet 
vlucbagc ogenblik’*. Hij hecht byzonderlijk aan het feit, dat hier een 
man van veteoschap aan het ■woord is, waardooi naat zijn meoing de 
Raba’iyat nog tot grotet hoogte en zekerheid worden verweven. 
Wij hebben gezien, dat deze laatste veronderstelUng in het licht 
van de phiiologische critiek geen stand kon houden, maar het is vel 
zekex, dat Leopold de betekecis van de kwatrijnen voot de Westerse 
lezet van zijn tijd juist beeft geschat. Die betekenis past vooral goed 
hij bet individualisme, zoals dat in de generatie van de mannen na *80 
bcscond. 

Bi zijn twee rccksen van naat de kwatrijnen van Giajjam door 
Leopold bewerkte kwatrijnen bekend. De eerste reeks is eerst ver- 
schenen in de „Nieuwe Gids” ea daama in de daaruit door Boutens 
in 1912 verzotgde uitgave van Leopold’s „Nie\iwe Gids** gcdichten. 
Daama nog eeas in 1913 in de door Leopold zelf geredigeerde eerste 
verzenbundel. Hict verschijnen de kwatrijnen ondetderubriek^Oos- 
teR** ondet de titel „Uit de „Rubaiyat”. Dc tweede recks in derubriek 
Costers ID, voor het eetst gedrukt in van Eyck’s uitgave van Leo¬ 
pold's „Verzainelde Verzea**, Blijkeos zijn artikel van 1906 moet 
Leopold zich reeds vanaf die djd met de Roba’iyat hebben bezig- 
gehouden, tegelijk met andete Oosterse litteratuur, waarvan dc weer- 
slag samen met de Rubaiyat onder de titel „Oosters** in de eerste 
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bundel is versch€nen. Nu is reeds in 1910 verschencn een Nedet- 
landse bewerking det Rtiba’iyat naat het Eagcls van FitzGerald, 
door Chr, van Balen )r. Ofschoon deze bewei^ng eerder de open- 
baarheid heefc berdkt dan l^opold*s eerste reeks, is het toch vaar- 
schijnlijk wei vol re houden, <ht Leopold de prioriteit heeft gehad. 
Bcvendien is van Balen*s uitgave niets andeit dan een merrische 
vertaiing van dc eerste uitgave van FitzGerald — met enkele vrij- 
heden — een vertaiing die naar mijn mening her sentiment van de 
Engelsman voortrefTclijk wec^eefc. Leopold daarentegen volgde 
de Bngeisc mecfisdie vertaiing uit het otigineel van Whinfield en 
de Duicse van Rosen. De bronnen van Leopold’s Oosterse gedichten 
zijn besproken door J. Hulsket in een Gidsartikel van 1935. Ik heb, 
evenals de heer Hulsker, de stellige indruk, dat Leopold nict uit het 
Perzisch zelf heeft vcrtaald- De eerste reeks bevat 29 kwatrijnen, 
voorafgegaan door een motto-kwatrijn: 

„0 wereldrad, hardvochtige despoot, 
vermotzelend tot oudexgang en doodi 
en aarde, ach, hoe ongeteld kleinood 
bevat Uv ondoorgronde moederschootl” 

Merkvaardig is, dac deze kwatnjnen, bij aandachtig lezen, een 
cyclus blijken le vormcn* een rhapsodic, evenals dc uitgave van Fitz¬ 
Gerald. De gcdachtenlijn, die er doorheenloopc, is miss chien lets 
minder strak, maar is een aanwijzing voor de kcustichting, waatdoor 
Leopold zich bij de vertaiing heeft laten leiden. Na bet mottokwatiijn 
komen eerst enige kwatrijnen, die een schildering bevatten, all 
geiteld tegen de alom waameembare spoten der vergankelijkheid; 
dan de bekende aaosporing tot omzichtige behandeUng van dode 
stof; kruik en wijn zelf wotden voorgesteld als symbolen det ver¬ 
gankelijkheid; ook wijzelf zijn bestemd te vergaan; en niet kuonen 
'wij het raadsel van wat ons staat te wacbten oplossen; daaiom, zoek 
in het aardse leven veztier. Hierop volgen enkele onmiskenbaar 
mysdeke kwateijnen, die bet hunkerec naar de geliefde uitspreken. 

„De lie^te naderde, mijn ^nnen weken; 

een hart, dat sptak; een mond, die niet kon sprekea. 

O fel verdorsten, wreed martyrium 
tussec de murmelende waterbeken”. 


Ocsten I, 19. 
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Meo vergelijke hiermee Boutens: 

schoofiheid sl&RC mij stom: het dookei aotien 
Van’t hart laat ach met oaar de Uppen dwingen -.. 

O wofldei lijdea dat ver&machttn moet 
W&ar kJaar en koel de wateren ontspangen.** 

Deze kwaaijnen gaan ovei in volgende, die geJaten onderwotpen* 
held aan de hemelse gdje£de doen blijken; deze wotdt in een volgeod 
kwaaijn als maker van liet onveranderlijke coodlot voorgesteld. 
De laatste groepen kvattijncn geven verachting voor het samenlevec 
met mensea te kennen en exndigen met gedachten aan het scheiden 
uit dit leven. Hierin hcrkent men enigszins dezelfde volgorde als in 
FitzGerald; aiieen de invoeging vac de mysdeke kwateijnen geefc 
m.i. blijk van een luimere cn diepere visie op de achtezgrond van 
Chaj]im*s levensheschouwing. 

In hetzelfde jaar als de eerste bundel vac Leopold in 1913 zijn ook 
veischenen de „Rubaiyar, hocderd kwatrijcea van Omar Gbajjim” 
vac P. C. Boutens. Bomecs is er hoogstwaarschijnlijk toe gekomen 
zich met de kvatxijnen bezig te houdcn door het vnxk van Leopold 
in de „Nicuwe Gids”, wiens veraen hij in 1912 had lu^^cven. Ook 
Boutens heeft aijn kvattijoen betvtrkt naar bestaacde Engdse en 
Ftanse vertalingen; ik heb met ddo uitzondering alle hondecd kuncea 
thulsbrengen ec kunoen cocstaretec, dat hij herhaaldelijk blljkbaar 
verschiilende beschikbare vertalingen van eenzelfde kwatdjn heeft 
vergeleken. In zijn opeenvolging heb ik geen gedachtenlijn kunnen 
ontdekken; wel heefc Boutens naar vethouding een veel groter aantal 
mystieke kwatrijnen opgenomen, die vooral in de tweede hdit 
voorkomcn. Een eokele maal heeft Boutens naar ccij vootkomt een 
kwatrija van FitzGerald vcrdietst, dat slcchts aect uit de vertc een 
edit Cha)i&ni$ kwatrijn vertegenwoordigt. 

„De roos zei >,Zaagr gij ocdt zo kwistig kind? 

Mijn open oogen zijn van lachen blind. 

Dan los ik lustig van mijn beuxs de koorden, 

En al mijn cijkdom suooi ik in de -wind.** *) 
en 

,>Look to the Rose that blows about us— ... Lo, 
Laughing*’ she safs, ,4tito the World I blow. 


0 Robalyac ptg. 33. (Vhindeld Nr 300, Nicolas Nr 260). 
^ Rubaiyat p*g. I. 
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At once the silken Tassel of my Parse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” *) 

Leopolds tweede reeks is gebaseerd op de reeds eerder vermelde 
Franse uitgave van Gsude Anet en Miras Mohammed, waarin slleen 
de epicuiistische en sgnostische kwstri)nen opname hebben gevondeo. 
Daardoot is er in deae reeks ook minder varistie van gedachce. In de 
Istere leveosperiode hecft Leopold sich blijkbsat minder aangeciokken 
gevocid tot her mystiekc, waaraan hij in zijn vrocgere Oostetse versen 
onder de triel „Soelisch” nog inspirstie tot prachtlge vertolkingen 
heeft gevonden. 

Zowel Leopold sis Boutens liebben in hct slgemsea aeer trouw hun 
vcrtaalvoorbeeldcn gevolgd. Beiden hebben hun voorbeelden soms 
gccd met elkasr vergeleken. Maai ook soms komt, op FireGersldse 
wijze, een vtije vertaliag legemoet san de cisen van het le bondige 
metrum. 2o bij Boutens: 

„De Scheoker woont in Zijn onnaakbte hallen. 

Hij liet deo voorhang ocvoorwaardelijk vallen. 

Nog schept Zijn gril, als bellen in den wijo, 

Uw evenschepseiea bij duirendtallen.” *) 

In het ootsprojikelijk Pexzisch, waarvan Boutens hiez waarschijnlijk 
de Franse vertaling van Nicolas gebruikt heeft, staat hiet: 

„Chajj4in, hoewel de voorhang van het blauwe hemelrad, 

Een tentdoek werpt en de dootgang voor spre^n en horen 

[verspert 

Zo toont toch de Scheoker der eeuwlgbeid in den beker 

[der exisCentie 

Duizend Chajjim’s als in den vorm van wijnbellen.” 

Deee ingewikkelde beelden, uitgedrukt in de genldvus explicati* 
vus, zija in oaze te vlotte jamben moeilijk volkomen vol te houden. 
Het is wel eigenaardig, dat, ook al gaan de vertalers oiet op FitzGerald 
zelf terug, toch het metimn van het kwatrijn conventioneel onder 
FitzGerald’s Invloed blijkt ce staan. In zijn tweede reeks heeft Leo¬ 
pold een enkele maal een lets langere versvonn gekozen. 


Bditio prims 13. 

RobaiTsc 3t pag. 31. (Vbin£eld 161, FitzGeftld Ed. '89 Nr 4$) 
•) Nr 137 (pag- 72) 
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„Geziftn of rdtt dt wereld, om hct cvto: het is aicts. 
wat gij gehootd, gczegd hebt of gcscbjeven: het is niets. 
gerdsd door de kllmaten alio zeveo: het is alecs 
tot studio on bcspiegden ehuis geblevco: het is niets,” *) 

Maat tot cen vecl vrijere methsche behandeUng zoals vaa de cerstc 
Duitsc verniers zijn de Nedetkndse be^tkcis — gelukkig — met 
gekomea. 0e geijkce votm van her kwatdjn, aoals het aa Leopold 
in on» Icfterkunde butgcnecht heefc verworvea, is de vijfroetige 
)ambe gebleven. 

Ik heb slechts negea ®) gevallen geconstatcetd, v?4aiin Boutens en 
Leopold hetzelfde kwatrijn hebbea verraald. DU geeft reeds op zich- 
zelf getuigems vaa versdiil la smaak tuisen beide dichcers. Ook de 
wijze vaa vertaicQ accentueert het verschil tussen belden: 

Leopold: y.Waarover klaagt de vroege kakelhaani^ 
dat la den mo^enspiegel hij zag staao, 
hoc aadermaal van Uw gexneten leven 
een oacht gevoelloos is te niet gegaaa?** *) 

Bouteos: „Weer wekt de haaa mij met zijn schellea kreec, 

Als elken dag, opdat ik oiet vergeet 
Te schouwea in dea spiegel van den motgeo: 

We4t grng eea nacht terwijl gij nog aiets weet.” *) 

Tocb is het vers vaa Bouteos over het aJgemeen zwaarder dan van 
Leopold. Leopold moge hieda eea meet eigene en mcec dlchteilijke 
tooo doen klioken, oaac aujn gevoel blijU Boucens dlckter bij de 
opvattiag van het oorspionkelijke, juisc dooi zijn zwaardec en in- 
houdsvoUer dictie. Eea enkele maal weliswaai vezgaat hij zich aan 
het introducecen van becldeo, die aaa de Perzische <^chtkua$t gehcd 
vrecmd zija. 

„1q dit voor'aaket-gaaa sprak ik niet mee- 
Sttaks kies ik bolten mijn bestel we&r zee- 
Bijs, gord uw leadnen wel, o slanke schenket, 
Verdiinken vpU ik in wijn al werelds wee.” ^ 

*) Ooecets m, 2. 

^ fi<ouceQ») 31 • L(eopold} 1.4:5.67 - L. 1.22; B. 34 - L 31], 6; B. 38 » 
L. 1, Hi B- 782 L. 1.19; B. 79 - L. 1. 23; B. 45 « L. 311.18; B. 6 - L. Ill, 3; 
B. 24 - L. Ill, 14. 

•) Oo»cc*5 111, 14. 

*) RiibaiTat pag. 12. 

*) Kub&iyat pag. 23. 
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Maar voor Boutens was, als ik het wel heb, hct vettalen der kwa- 
tcjD«i meer eea expcfunenf j van Leopold votmt bet een onderdeel 
van zija veel uitgebreider „Oostets wetk”, dat een oaraisbaat aspect 
is gewotdeo van Leopold’s dichterlijke persoonlijkheid. 

TensloiCe hebben Qiajjim’s kwatrijoen nog ecn bewetket gevon- 
den in Willem de M^fode. Een bundel, gctiteld „Oinaf Khayyam” 
is in 1931 verschenen. Ik heb geeo gelegenheid gehad na te gaan uit 
welke bronnen deze dichter dc stof voor lijn bewerking heeft geput 
en hoe hij te werk is gegaan. Hi] hee:^ echtec niet alleen FitaGe^d 
tot onderlaag genomen, maar naar ik vermoed een det vele ten diecste 
staande vertalingen uit het Perzisch gebmikt. Ik moge volstaan 
met een kwatrijo van hem aan te voeren, dat ook door Leopold 
vertaald is: 


>,Nooit dtong men doot tot waar de rozen stonden, 

Zoodet te voelen dat de doomen wondden. 

Pionkt ei wei ooit een kam in lie&tes haar 
Eer hij door honderd breuken is geschonden?” 

Leopold: »0 Iief> dat niet dan eerst uit leed ontsprong 
en wel uit wee, hoe bitter vlijmeod drong 
in dezen haarkam het kliefijzer 
voordat hij nestelde in de zware wrong.” *) 

Het ebd van die refenat hech enige aancekeningen, die op het buiteoblid 
gesehreven zijn. Ik geef de lAhoud da^an hiec weet. H. )> M. Keub heeft in 
zi|n ^Rondeelen en kvaCtlinen” ecn liental ruba'ifit vertaald reep. van Klabund 
ea FttaGetald (den Haag, 41). 

Ten alone een andec gediebt, dat vij oiet kooden plaitaea: „Oma£ Khayyant*'. 


„Hij beet zi}ft lippen gulzig in de beket, 
En dronk het dwket fonkJend geiok: 

—oogen gaan vroegti)dig scuk, 
Het Toortbeataan van deze kroea is zeker. 

£n ala zeeda laeg mijn roekelooze meed 
d’Oatzaggelijke still' tea prooi zal &jo, 

Bn onder duUtzen, dooraasden grond 
Mijo band vetgruiade ea mijo giatead breia 


») pig. 95. 

*) Ooatexa I. 20. 
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X>ftn z&l de beleer vederom gcheven, 

Ea met den veirom tea boord gevuld, 

Z^n duk’leode Tecgetclheid xo^ geven. 

Die zaligend den rwane dood Mubolc”. 

Opgemerkt tij ciog, dac Prof. Kiurten de inUiding echxeef ia de jongate 
RuU'ifatTemLng van Friu Pijl, rerwjji bl} rud gegeven beeft aaa Dr J. D. Pb. 
W&raere, die in 1947 promoveetde op „H«t ▼ierregeJIg kvacriin gedidie in de 
Nederlandse ieKerkuAde" (Hoofdacuie V „Hee Perzisebe kwetnjo’*) en mintteas 
44n aeelling aan bem ondeende. Red. 
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Het laatste weteldiijk in het oudc Oosten, de poHticke schepping 
van Cyrus tti Darius, was in meriig opsicht de erfgenaam van zijn 
voorgangers in machcsontplooiiog en materiSIe <^tuur. De vele 
volken, die gedurende twee eeuwen cndei de scepter det Achaecne- 
nieden verenigd waren, dtoegen aJlen lets eigens bij tot het kleutige 
tableau, dat de gedachte aan het Perzische impenum oproept; die 
verscheidenheid van samenstelling is gesymboliseerd in de bekende 
bouwoorkonde van Darius* paleis te Susa, die de xneest verschillende 
volken, naasr Meden en Perzen ook Egyptenaren, Babylonia, 
Klein-Aaiaten en Gdeken, opsomt als medebouwers aan de nieuwe 
residence ^). Bij de bestudering van de beeldende kunst en de 
poUdeke instellingen rijst telkens weer de vraag of hier wel elementen 
zijn aan te wijzen, die aJs oorsptonkelijke bijdragen van de Irani^ts 
zelf mogen wozden bcschouwd. 

Ais geheel bezien valt er natautlijk niet aan te twijfclen, dat het 
Achaemenieden-impedum een eigen structuuf bezat, waataan het zijn 
bestendigheid dankte. De gegevens evenwel, waaiover wij bescbikken 
om die structuuz op het spoor te komen en te begrijpen, zijn disparaat 
en moeilijk te cobrdinetea. De omziiddellijke getuigenissen van de 
Perzen uit de Achaememedendjd zelve zijn in hoofdzaak bepezkt 
tot de — in vetgelijking tot de monumenten van Egyptenaien, Baby* 
looi^ en Assyiidrs <— weinig talrijke Inscupdes en scolpCuren van 
Dazius en zijn opvoigers, gemigenissen, die voot oplossing van het 
gestelde probleem eetder veikladng behoeven dan geven. Gelukkig 
ervaten wij menige verhelderiog door de eetst uit veel later tijd 
stammende ovetblijfselen van de godsdiensdge teksten, die wij 
kennen ondet de naam Amta; doch de Avesta>gegevens doen 
andemjds in veel opzichten de raadselen nog toenemen. 

Hiet komen ons nu op zeer welkome wijze de bedchten van de 
Grickse schiijvers te hulp *). Zij stellen ons voor het eigenaardigc 
geval, dal wij de vteemde, en in het oog der Gaeken 'barbaarse* 

Ovetgefionea nit: ..Kemmomeficen der Antieke Besekavu^ ea 
modertie beledog” (Leiden 1947). 

*) Zie laaotdijk B. MaazFEiu, AlipfrosAt Insehri/iM, Berlin 193$, bla 13 

*) Hierover seoieovatteAd B. Bbkvzhistb, Tbt fitrtian RiUpon Meordiiig 19 ibt 
•'Mif Grt*k TsxUt Paris 1929. 
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bcschaving moeten waardercn naar dc wccrslag, die zsj tewecg- 
bracht oadei een geestdijk aadeis — zi) bet ook niet Tolstrekt 
andcrt — geotienteerd rolk. Toch mogen wij daxikbaai zijn, dat het 
juist de Gfieken varen> die hw scherpziiuiige belangstelUng op bet 
grote Aziatiscbe rljk cichtten, dat hun eigen geschiedeojs zo dlep 
bad beiiivloed. Hun vel wat tiagmentanscbe gegerens zijn indetdaad 
van boge waardc voor het verstaan van de Petzische cultuur. En, 
wat niet mindet beiangcijk is, het blijkt, dat de Gneken zeJf teeds 
vzoegtijdig, althans sedezt het einde det 5de eeuv v66r Chrisrus, 
de bekocing en de invloed van bij de Petzen gangbare geescelijke 
vaaiden ondetgingen *). 

In de Gnekse orerlevering moet men onderscheiden russen 
de berichien, die van rddt en die van na de val van het Achaemenie- 
dentijk dateten. De latere berichten namelijk, ofschoon zi) gcwoon- 
lijk aanknopen bij de v6<5r Aiewinder verworvec kennis, ZJjn daajr- 
neveos belnvloed door latere ontwikkelingen en samenaroeltingea 
met andere culturen, tmrdoor het beeld minder zoiver wordt. 
Wanncet wij ons dan vootlopig beperken tot het v66r-HcUenistische 
materiaal, dan conscatercn udj, dat men in de Oriekse wereld 
vooral aandacht wijddc aan de eigenaardige cultUchc gebruiken en 
aan de mythologisch ingeklede dualistische letingeo, die uit Iran 
komen. 

In beide gevailen nu worden die gebruiken en die lenngen in het 
bijzonder toegcschreven aan de Mqpin (Mayo;). Wat de gebruiken 
betreft is Herodotus de voomaamste bron; in zijn eerste boek be- 
schnjft hij hoe de Perzen aan hun godheden offeren en hoe daarbij de 
asaistentie van een Magier volsttekt onmisbaat is. Verder tredco de 
Magi^rs in zijn gcschiedverhaal op ais dtoomuiticggcrs, zoais in het 
geval van de onheilvoorspellende diomen van de laatste Medi- 
sche Konif^ Astyages (I : 107, 108), of als waatzeggers, zoais 
toen Xe rx es in Sardes door een zonsverduistering versclmkt was 
(Vn : 37). Ook beschrijft Herodotus hoc dc M^ers twee wine 
paaeden oHeren om aan Xerzee een gunsdge overtoebt over de 
Sttymon te verzekeren (VH : 113). Nicttemin noemt Herodotus 
dc Magiets nooit priesters; hij zegt, dat zij zeer vecl versduUen van 
andere menaen en van de priesters in ^ypte (1:140). Waar- 
schijnlijk konden de Gtieken rich geen priesters voorstellen zondet 

*) De rieeop betrekkiAg hebbeode rekaeen vindt mee bijecfl in, de vaardevoUe 
pablicatie na J. Bidk eo F. CuwoNt, L*j htUauit. Tom« I eo n. Ptiii. 
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bijbehorcnde tempe]$; Herodotus vestigt et juist de aandacht op, 
dat 21 ) hun offers op hoge bei^ brengen (1 1 132). De wualcaren, 
die oofc in de Achaemeniedentijd al bestondeo, schijnen aan Hero¬ 
dotus onbekend te zijn gebleven, maat in ieder geW zuDen deze 
plaatsen van erediensc weinig beanrA'ootd bebben asm wac de Grie- 
ken ondet een lempel verstondea. Daamaast maakt het echter een 
enigszias verwarrende fndiuk wanneet Herodotus bij het op- 
noemen van de zes stammcn, waaniit de Medea volgens hem beston- 
den, als laaistc ook de Magiers opaocmt (I : 101). Indien er lets van 
waatheid in dczc medcdeling schuilt, moeten wij wel aannemen, 
dat de Magigrs een door geskchtsbanden aaneengeslotea exclusicve 
gtoep vormdcn, misschien te ve^Iijken met de scam der Levieten 
in Isra^. 

Herodotus* berichccn kunnen nog aangevuld vorden met Xeno¬ 
phon's bedcht in de Cyropaedie (I; ii : 6), dat Cyrus door de Magiers 
was gcinstrueerd in de ‘phiJosophie* en in techtvaatdigheid en waar- 
heidsUefde- Een indruk van de inhoud van die philosophie krijgt 
men nit meestal in fragmenten bij latere anteuis overgelevcrdc 
berichten van inteliectuelc Gneken, die alle in verbinding stonden 
met de school van Plato. In een van Plato’s dialogen, de eerste 

AiahioiUt — waarvan Plato’s auteurschap niet geheel vaststaat_ 

wordt gesproken over de opvocding der Perzische knapen; zij worden 
onder andere onderwezen in de aitpt (^ycUt) van ZoROASiSR, de 
discipel van Oioraazes, en deze magie woidt oadet verklaaid als de 
„dienst der goden” (de^v {yepaneia). Verreweg het mceste van v?at 
uit vddr-HeUenistische tijd bij de Grieken over de Magi&cs bekend 
was bcvoad zich bijeenvcizameld in een werk van Hbrmippus, 
omstieeks 200 v. Chi., biblicthecaris van de Aleiandrijnse biblio- 
thcek. Deze Hennippus was de schrijver van een werk Ilepl pdyuv, 
dat verloten is gegaan, maax waaruit latere auteurs, vooral Plinius en 
Diogenes La&tius (begin, 3de eeuw na Chr.) fragmenten mededelen. 
Zo weten wij door Hercnippus, dat de arts Eudoaos van Cnidos, 
een jongerc tijdgenoot van Plato, de oudste Griekse autoriteit is 
voor de leer der Magiers omttent het bestaan van twee cosmischc 
beginselen (ipx«d), vertegenwoordigd door een goede godheid 
(8ed|i<i*v), Zeus of Otomazdes en een boze godheid, Hades of Arei- 
manios- Deze leer was ook bekend aac Afjstotbles en door hem 
vermeld in zijn verloren werk Ilepl ^iXocroptct^ en aan de geschied- 
schiijver Thbopoupos (37(5—area 300 v. Chr.). Deze Theopompos 
wordt ook gedteerd door Plutaackus, in De leide et Oeiride, voor de 
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Jeer der Magiers, dat cr drie •wereldpexioden van elk 3000 jaten op 
elkandcr volgeo; in de eerstc twee zsJ achtereenvoJgens der 
beide de oTeihand hebben en in de derde zuUen beiden 

elkander bestrijden, maar aan bet eind zal Hade$ overwonnen wordcn 
en zuUea de mensen in gelukgalfgheid leyeo. 

iUlee bij elkaar is het niet veel wat \iit de tijd vddr Alexander over 
is, maar het bevcsdgl de indiuk, dat Giickse denkers intense 
belangstelling hadden voot de Magiers en bun 'magie*. Men heeft 
bij Plato en bij Aristoteles allerlei bevcsogingeo gevondcn voor 
het veimoeden, dat uit het Ooscen komendc cosmologischc opvat- 
tingen van invloed zijn gewcest op hun denkbeeiden en op de in- 
kleding daarvan 

Door Hermippus is ook overgelevetd de vetbluifende tnede- 
deling, dat Zoroaster, de eeiste verkondigcr van de leer der Magifiis, 
6000 jaren v66r de inval van Xerxes in GnekenJand zou gelce£d 
bebben. De oudste zegsman voot dit bericht is Xakthos de Lydier, 
die cen oudere lijdgenoot van Herodotus was en in zijn Lydiscb 
vadeiland goede gelegenheid moec bebben gehad om van de daar 
ingeburgerdc MagiSis zijn kennis op te doen. In de kring van Plato 
vindt men hetzelfde bericht; alleen wordt bier Zoroaster's tijd gesteld 
op 6000 jaren vd6r Plato's dood. Die 6000 jaren worden waaischijnJijk 
lerccht in vetband gebracht met de reeds genoemde cycHsche cosmo* 
logie met haar weteldpedoden van 3000 jarea; het vetband gelegd 
tussen Zoroaster en Plato kan een interpretatie zijn, die Plato ecn 
cardinale plaats toekent in dit cycUscb stelsel *). 

Verder zcgt Plinios, dat Hermippus in zijn wetk 2 000 000 van 
Zoroaster afkomstige regcls {puim ctntum mlia twnua) heeft 
vetklaaid. Hu is het wel zeer onwaarscbijnlijk, dat Hermippus 
oonpronkelijke Zoroastasche geschriften heeft kuanen raadplegen. 
Het is zcer de vra^ of de^elijke teksten — men denkt het eexst aan 
hymaen ca Utanieen, zoals zij in de Avesta voorkomen — in die 
tijd al waxen opgetekead. Berder zou men moeten deaken aan een 
pseudo-Magische literaruut in het Grieks. Dat deze bestaan beeft 
en zelft vdj omvangrijk is geweest wordt waarschijnlijk geoiaakt 
door andere oude beiichten over verzameliagen van uitsprakea 
van Zoroaster (Xeylft Zco^o^erpoo) en door bet voorkomen van veel 
2k>roa8tiische denkbeeiden in de btere klassieke Uteratuat^). 

') Kdc2 ea CunuUi o.e. I, bla. 12 vlg. 

^ BeAVftQuu, O.C., bis. IS vlg. 

^ Bides eo Cuneat, o.e. k p> S5 vlg. (Euvru Zor^ifrt. 
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E«fi aiidcrc even weiaig duidclijke v&rzamding van Magische 
geschrtftcii zoa aflcomsiig zijn van de Magifir Ostanbs, van wie 
Plinius bericht, dat hij Xerws op zijn tocht naar GriekcjJand ver- 
gezelde. Deae Ostanes schijnt ook al door Hermippus in de oudere 
lireiatuur vcrmdd te zijn geworden en naar een latere bron (Philo 
van Byblos in cen citaat bij Eusebins) zou Osunes een werk genaamd 
'OxtoTtSxo? geschieven hebben. 

Met Osranea zijn wij cchtet al in een sfeer gekomen, -waatin de 
betichCen over de Perzische Magiers dooreengemengd zijn met de 
noties, die men over teligicuze ptaktijken en opvatuagen in andeie 
oosterse landen zoals BabyloniS en Egypt® had opgedaan. Tot 
deze dooreenmenging had dc histotische ontwikkeling zelf aanleiding 
gegeven, dootdat de Iraansc Magiers in het verovetde Babyloaie 
met de Babylonische priesters, de z.g. Chaldaeers, kcnnis hadden 
gecnaakt en ook be k end waten geworden met him vaaxdighedcn, 
in het bijzondet dc astrologie- Ook in Klein-Azie, na dc veroveang 
van Lydi^ door Cyrus, hadden zich dc Magiers vetbreid en veel van 
de locale cultische gcwoonten ovetgenomea. Van hen moet, zoals 
gezegd, Xanthos de Lydiftr in de 4de eeuw v. Chr. zijn inlichtingen 
hebben ontvangen en hier was het ook, in Cappadod€, dat Sttabo 
kort v66r het begin van ooze jaarteUing allerlei cnricuze ptaktijken 
der Magiers heeft kunnen waamemen. Dc veimenging in dc voor- 
stelling met dc Chaldaeers droag echter op den duur het sterkst door. 
Zij uine zich o.a. in de mening, dat Zoroaster een Chaldacfir in 
Babylon zou zijn geweest en dat niemand minder dan Pythagoras 
daar van hem wijsheid geleerd zou hebben; dit wotdt zelfs al door 
Plutarchus bencht. Gehjkerwijs wordt ook Ostanes in dit syncretisa* 
tie-proccs bettokken; aan hem wordt bijzoaderlijk een deel van de 
opvocding van de wijsgeer Democritus toegeschreven. Dc onder- 
zoekingen hebben het waarschijnlijk gecnaakt, dat de aanknoping 
van Grieksc wijsheidstraditie aan Oosterse Magiers wijsheid in 
deze ruime en oneigeolijke zln het bewuste werk is geweest van 
de nieuw-Pythagorese school, welkcr geesceiijke vadcr Bolos van 
Mender (circa 200 v. Chr.) was *). 

De wetenschap, dat de oorspronkelijke ‘Magie* een ruiverder en 
eetbiedwaardiger soort van wijsheid was dan het mcngsel van geheim- 
zinnige ptaktijken en Icringen, dat later onder die naam dootging, is 

Bides e( Cumooc, o.e. 1, bja. 167 vjg. 

") G. Med i n a, Vtr Urjprmg itr Maptr tmd dit ssratbuitruebt RsHafta, Roma, 

(930, bis. 22 vlg. 
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wcl is waat nict verloien gegain» maat de latere schfij^eis weteri 
toch niet goed meet, vaar zij zich aan te houden bcbben. Dit blijkt 
duidelijk uit Plinius, die in aijc Naturaiu Htj/oria (xxx : i rig.) 
weinig goeds over de Magifirs tc 2 eggen heeft en hen als goochelaars 
en bedriegeis am de kaak stelt, hoewel hi) toegeeft, dat et eea soon 
vm Magi«t8 bcstaat, q. 1 de ach van Zoroaster aflddende, die hoge 
vaardeting verdienen. 

Dat de naam Magier al vroeg niet altijd cen goastigc klank had, 
blijkt o.a. uii cen plaats in de Oetiip*u van Sophocles (v. 3fi7), waar 
Tiresias eea (iiyo; genoeuid wordt, De nict-gelecrdc 

liceratuat bewaatt overigcas eea opvahend stiJzwijgcn over de 
Magiers, totdat et piotseling Magiers opduiken in het Nieawe 
Testament, in bet bekende verhaal van Mattbesu 2 :142, v^ar Magi&rs 
uit het Oosten in Jerusalem komea, vragendc naar de pas geboren 
Koning der Joden, wiens stet aij hidden waaigeaomea. Deae Magiers 
ajn hiet in de cerscc plaats steriewichclaars, aoals de Chaldae«rs; 
de oude Pcraische Magiers hidden zich met de astrologie bezig. 
Mcrkwaardigetwijae verbindt de Chiisielijke traditie hen evenwel toch 
met Perzie cn laac zij de gebooxte van de Christelijke Heiland door 
Zoroaster vootspdd zijn ‘)- Op de aaderc plaats, waat Magiers in 
het Nieuwc Testament genoemd worden, n.l de Magier Barjesus of 
Elymas, een Joodse leugenpxofeet, die in de Hmdelingen 13 :6 
genoemd wordt, heeft het woord weer een beslist ongunsUge be- 
tekcnis. De bekcade Simon Moifu wordt evenwel in de Handdingen 
8 :9 niet als MagiCr g&dentificeerd, alleen wordt er gczegd dat hi) 
„was plegende toverij In ieder geval knoopt dch aan 

de Hellenistiscbe opvatting der MagiCrs en hun praktijken het mo- 
deme gebruik van het woord 4111016’ vast. 

Het is zeer te betwijfelen of de Gricken ach ooit begiip hebben 
kunnea vormen van de wcrkelijke wercldbeschouwing der Magiers, 
zoals die en aan hun cultische levenshouding in aan hvm mytho- 
logiserende theosophie ten grondslag lag. Het is waarschijnlijk, 
dat hun zegslieden hen daaiover niet wilden, of zelfs niet konden, 
inlichten en boveodien is het begtijpelijk, dat de naar vteemde wijs- 
heid begerende Griekse wijsgezen alleen op die elementen In de 
vemomen lecingen opmerkzaam werden, die in hun eigen gedachten- 
structuui pascen. 

Het is aan de aieuwe wetenschap bcschoien geweest de oorspronkc- 


*) Bldez en Cumoat, o.c. I, biz. 50 vlg. 
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11] ke gedachcenwct^ld v&q de Itaanse tKeosophen betei tt kunnen 
pcilen, doordat sedert het eind van de xviizde muw dt oud-lraaose 
ttUgleuae tckstcn van dc A^vesta bekend aijn geworden, cezamcn 
met de sich daaraan vascknopende rheosophische en theologische 
literatuur uit de Middel-Pemsche; tijd. Hei is hier nict de plaau 
om ook maar ecn globsJe uiteenzetdog te geven van de gcdachten- 
wereld, die sich in die cerwaardigc tckstcn openbaart- Zij gcvcn 
bovendien plaats aan cen giotc vcfschddcnheid van rdigieuse 
opvattingen» die duideUjk met in dceelfde ujd, en zeker ook nict 
op deaelfde plaats, thuishorcn. Ook war de klassieke teksten over de 
Magieis bcfichccn is naar tijd cn plaats zcer uitceolopend, maar 
bftlangfijker is het vast te stcUen, dat wij in dc Avesta-teksten toch 
vcci terugvioden van wat ook aan de Grieken bekend was, zoals 
bepaalde offergewoonten, het huwelijk tussen naaste faloedver- 
wanten, het verbod om water, vnur en aarde te veiontreinigen, en 
tea slotte ook de dualistische weicldopvattir^ als eea etcijd tusschen 
goede en boze machcen, onder welke laacstc de daiva’s — bij de 
Grieken dvriOeoi —de belangrijksteexponenienzijn. Ook Zoroaster 
— in dc Avesta Zarathuscra — is in deze teksten de eciste verkon- 
diger en leecmeestet van al deze letingen en lostellingen. In de 2 .g. 
Gatik^s» dc dichterUjke predicades, die als het heiligste deel van de 
Avcsta worden beschouwd, is naar de oveilevcring Zarachustra zcif 
aan het wootd en zlj ajn daarom lang als het oudste deel van de 
gehele Avcsta beschouwd. Juist in de Gtf/i’aV wordt de thcoretische 
zijde van het cosmische dualisme naar voren gebracht, hoewel vol- 
strekt niet tot een consequent syseeem uitgebouwd, daar nu eens de 
beidc cosmische machten als gelijkwaardige wotden voorgesteld cn 
cen andet maal weet Ahuxa Mazda (Oromazes) als de mach tigste 
van beide ten toncle komt. Deze verschillende opvafdngcn 
waren ook bij de Grieken bekend. Maar in de Oath^s wordt ook steik 
de nadruk gelegd op de zedelijke verantwootdeUjkhcid, die op de in 
deze dualistische wereld scaande mensch rust. Ook voor deze ethische 
zijde schijaen altbans sommige Giiekse auteurs waarderir^ te 
hebben gehad (Eudoxus bij Plinius). 

Uit de Avesta-tekstCQ blijkc echtei nog een andcre dualisdsche 
wereldbeschouwing, die blijkbaar aan de Grieken veiboigen is 
geblevea, n.l. het naast clkandet bestaan van een stofttlijke en eea 
geestelijke weteid en het parallellisme tussen beide')- Deze op- 

1) H. Lommcl, Dit ZarathutrAS, TUbIngca, 1930, bU. 30 vlg.: DuaJismus 

ton GHfl und Klfrptr. 
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vittmg is een erfde^l van de Adsche tijd, want men vindt haar 
ook bij de oude IndiSrs. De geestelijke wereld besWal uit een matetie 
van hogere otde, die men zich bij voorkeur aU vuur of lichf voor- 
stelt en de kgnnis ran de afzonderlijke poteoties viit de lichtwereld, 
die de vetschilJendc delen van de aaidsc schepping belnvloeden 
en dirigeten was een getnehtig element in de Iiaanse godsdienst- 
leer. Het moet een aan bepaalde ingewijden vootbebouden kennis, 
een soon gnosis, geweest zijn ea vanuit dit gezichtspunt kunnen wij 
dan ook begtijpen waacora de Magifeis, die door huo kennis met de 
cosmische lichtcn meer vertrouwd waren dan gewone scervelii^en, 
in hun omgevtng een in waarheid 'magische* macht uitoefenen. 
Uit de Avesta blijkc ook, dat van bepaalde gebedsformules gfote 
magische kxaeht uftging. 

Dat de Geiekse denkets zich van deze zijde van het bediijf dcr 
MagiSf5 tekensebap hebben gegeven blijkc niet, maai de rol, die wij 
de MagiSrs bij Herodotus zien spelen, bevestigt volkomcn, dat aij ook 
‘magieis *, tovermannen, in de modeme ain van bet woord 
warcQ- Slechcs schijnbaar is daarmce in scrijd de sterkc veiootdeeling 
van tovenaars en heksen en hun bedrijf, die men overal in de Aves- 
tische teksten vindt uitgesproken ^). Want die afkeer geefc alleen maar 
de vijandschap tegen mededingers in het vak te kennen. De in de 
Avesia genogtnde tovenaars en hun genotea opereerdeo eebter 
met de geestelijke potend&s dec boze sebeppii^; zij vareo aan^ 
hangers van de of daemonen. Doch wie met de machten der 

goede schepping bevtiend is, die kan en mag nacuuilijk zijn kenniS' 
macht ten goede van zijn medemensen en ter bevordeeng van de 
goede schepping aanweadeo. 

De overeenkomst cussen de klassieke becichten over de Peczische 
Magics en de oude religieuze teksten van de Avesta bestaat onge- 
cwijfeld, tnaar 2 ij gtac niet voor alle details op en als gevolg hiervan 
staat de Iraanse godsdienstgeschiedenis nog voor allerlei problemen. 
Een van de meest besproken dezer problemen nu betreft de Magiers 
zelve en wel hierom, omdat in d« geheele Avesta netgens ^ op 
^^n uitzondeting na — van Magiers gesproken wordt. Er wordt 
wel reel over pciesrers en ofTecaars gespioken, doch deze wordeo met 
andete namen aai^duid De genoemde uitzondeong betceft een 
plaats, waax het woord Magier eerdet een sociale klasse schijnt 

aan te duiden dan een in religie of eredienst fungerend soort 


*) Meaioa, o.c.. bla. 57. 
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mcnsen ‘), hetgeea weet min of mecr klopt met Herodotus* mede- 
deling, dat de Magiers een Medlsche stam waren. Waat nu Zara* 
thustra in de Avesta op bijna elkc bladaijde wordt genoemd, hebben 
verscheiden nieuwere ondexaoekeis de gevoJgtrekking gemaakt, dat 
de Magiers oorsprookelijk niets met Zarathustra en aija leer te maken 
hadden en eerst priesters van die leer zijn geworden» oadat deae, oic 
oostelijk Iran gekomcn, hef woongebied der Medcn cn Peraen had 
bereikt *). Want het is een feit, dat in dc Middcl-Perzische tijd, 
onder de Parthen cn Sassanieden, de pricsters van de Zoroastrische 
eredienst, van het Mazdeisme, altijd MagiSrs genoemd werden en 
aelfs in hierarchischc klassen geoidend waren. Op na-Achaemenie* 
dische munten vindc men vaak Magiers en hun vuurtempels afgebeeld. 
En nog later, in de Mohammedaanse tijd, verden zelfs alle belij* 
der$ van de oitde Iraanse godsdienst Magi£is {aat^us) genoemd. 

De oudere Iranisten hadden steeds aangenomen> dat de Magiers 
niets andets dan de volgelingen van Zarathustra waxen; maar ook 
latere geleerden houden nog aan deze opvatdng vast De discussie 
wotdc gevoerd met allcrlci scherpzinnig gevonden detailaigumentcn, 
waaiop bier niet kan vorden ingegaan. Een punt echter, waacop 
vooral door Messina de aandacht gevestigd is, is dat er in de Cathtfs 
voortdurend een woord aaga voorkomt, dat de leer van Zarathustra 
zelf schijnt aan te duiden; Messina leidt hiervan het woord ffrogu!i£, 
dat cen volgeling van die leer zou betekenen, dus een Zoioastridr, 
Zarathustra zou in deze gedachtengang de cerste Magier zijo 
geweest en het kan niet ontkend worden, dat dit voonreffelijk over- 
eenstexnt met de eenstemmige ovcrlevenng bij de Grieken. 

Nu is er nog een ander Oud-Petzisch monument, waar een 
een gewichdge rol vervult. Dit is de groie inscriptie van Darius in 
Behistun, in welkex begin de grote Achaemeniede de ook uit 
Herodotus (nr : 61 vlg.) bekende opstand van de valse Smer< 
dis tegen Cambyses beschrijft. De zich voor Cambyscs* broeder 
Smerdis (oud-Perzisch Batdija) uitgevende usuxpatox van de croon 
is bij Herodotus een Magier en in Darius’ inscriptie een magteJ. Allcen 
vervult deze figuur in de gehele episode aUeea maar een poUtieke 
tol en geen religieuze. Men kan uit het dubbeJe bericht alleen wd 
opmnken, dat het Magiec-aijn van de valse prerendent belangtijk 

') E, BenTeaiste, L4} datt: I'ewm Iras (Publ. ak la Sae. dtt Biudas Irasimnr, 

No. 15). Paris, 1938. 

•) Zie bijv, H, S. Nyberg, Dit RiHptsis dtt sites Iras, Leipzig, 1938, bis. 335 vig. 

*) Zoo ooir Metsina in sijn genoemde werk. 
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genocg was om telkeos te wordcn rctmeld, dat diis de MagiSrs in 
omgeving een zekere sociale waarde vcrtcgenwootdigden. 
Mogclijk wartn ook niet alls leden van de kastc det Magiets piak- 
tischc l^oefenaars van bet ambt. Verder zwljgcn de Oud-Persischc 
inscripdes echter over Zaiathustia, zodat ook de vaJse Smerdjs 
ons niet helpen kan om de vraag near de idenciteit van Magll^ en 
Zaiathustcier te beantvoorden. 

Wei kan bet zijn nut hcbben in dit veiband tc wijzcn op een lelief, 
in 1936 ontdekt in iict paleizencomplex van Petsepolis- Onder de 
achter de op zijn troongezetenkoningstaandepefsonenbevindt zich 
ook cen figuur, wiens hoofdbedekking tegelijk in een mondbcdekking 
overgaac en die een voorwerp in de hand Koudt» dac aJs de bij oflets 
gebroikelijke loedenbundel kan wordcn gcinterpteieerd. Indien deze 
figuui een Magier is, zou uil dit relief blijken, dat de MagiSis aan het 
PctzbcHe hof een eigen plaats hadden ’). Is nu echter het niet-voor- 
komen van de Magier-aaam in de Avestische tekstcn wcl van zo 
groot gcwicht, dat de Magidrs alleen daarom als vreemde indnngers 
in de Zofoasttische geracentc moeten worden beacbouwd? Het is 
tocb meet vootgekomen, dat een religieus-sodale gioep wetd 
aaagedvud met een benaming, die zij zichzelf nooit gevtn, die althans 
in bun iictetatuur niet vootkomt (vgi. de benanungen *papen* of 
'dominec’s^, ook Muivelaanbidders *). 

Magiet heefc dan kans een door buitenstaandets gebruikte term te 
zijn, die eetst in later djd volkomen ingebucgerd is gewotdeo. In 
oudete tijd kan bet woord nog een minder gunstige betekenis 
hebben gehad, wat ook viij duidelijk uic de gevoelswaarde van het 
woord in de oude Geiekse teks ten dooischemert en er niet beter op 
is geworden, nadat Magi^ met Chaldaeets en Bgyptische wonder^ 
doeners in ^6n categone tereebe waren gekomen. 

Of het ma^ la de Oatb^s iets met de Magiets te maken beefr bJijft 
d ap oog een vraag, een vtaag, die slechts in vexband met de ouder- 
dom van deze predicades volkomen kan wotden opgelost. Het is zeet 
good mogelijk, dat dit woord inderdaad een bewuste toespeling 
behelst op de Magiers; de gehele stijl en wooidenkeus van „Zara> 
thustra’s eigen vroorden” maken 20 icts volstrekt niet onwaatschijn- 
iijk. In dit geval zouden de Magiers et al geweest kunnen zijn, vddx- 
dac de Oachn’s tot stand kwaroen. Dock daar deze overweging een 
bettekkelijk jonge datum voor de GatU's en de dichter daarvan 


Afbeeldiag ie Ubtsuaiti LonJoe Ntwt van 22 Aug. 1936, biz. 322'3. 
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— hi) moge dan 2mthustra self geweest zijn of een pseudoZara- 
thuatra — impUceireii 20 u, is het beter deze nog steeds netelige kwes* 
tie hiet le laten nisteo. 

De totale indruk, die doot de klassleke en de Oosters« btonnen 
tezamen gegeven woxdt, is, dat de MaglSrs onder de Itaanse volken, 
die in het Achaemeniedenrljk de leiding hadden, de intellecruele 
en dus pdestecUjke sodaJe klassc vormden. Zij waren niet alleen de 
dragers van de oude godsdienstige traditie, die de Iraniers met de 
Indische Ariers gcmecn hadden, maar ontwikkclden op die gtond- 
slag nieuwe wijsgcrigc of theosophUche, in mythische vorm 
gekiede denkbeelden, die hxin ook buiten de Iraanse sfeer zoal 
niet onverdceld aanzien dan toch beUngrijke gecstelljke invioed 
verschafcen. 


IRANIAN HRB-WORSHIP*) 


I. IHTRODUCTJON: the names „nRE-WORSHlPPBR” 

AND “MaZOATASNIAK'* 

The cult of fire, also in a wider sense designated as fite-adoration 
or fire-wotship, is a religious phenomenon which, apart from the 
Iranians, is also found in one shape or another among various other 
Indo-Gecmanic peoples. Among none of these, however, this cull has 
become a phenomenon so characteristic of thde religious practice as 
in Iran. It is well known that the Persians, in so as, after their con¬ 
quest by Islam in the seventh and eighth Christian centuries, they re¬ 
mained ftuthful to their andent religious conceptions, were commonly 
indicated by the Mohammedans as “fire-worshippers”, and that 
early Byzantine writers by referring to them as itvpwXATpai, signify 
that they saw in the cult of fire the most characteristic expression 
of the worship of Sassanid Persia. We must keep in mind that the 
ritual practices in question showed a conspicuous contrast to Christian 
rites and in still greatet measure to Mohammedan worship aod the 
conceptions connected with it, which is enough to explain why they 
chose this appellation. 

The adherents of the Iranian teligion do not call themselves ftce- 
worshippers, but Mazdayasniaos, “worshippers of Mazdih”. And it is 
clear enough that the name ^^ire-wotshipper” must at least originally 
have had an unpleasant sound. On the other hand, the religious ritual 
in the Sassanid Empire certainly was calculated to justify the supeihdal 
name of "fire-worship”. Throughout the country, in dries and in vil¬ 
lages, there were temples in which the sacted fire was maintained and 
in which that fire was an indispensable requisite for a form of worship 
practiced by priests, Alongside of this there existed also a similar 
form of worship centering in the hearthfire to be found in human 
dwellings. The tradition of this remarkable form of cult continues 
unbroken down to our own day through the present Pacsis, who srill 
consticute a considerable religious community in western India. 

They themselves use the name of Mazdayasnians, as already said, or 
aJccmativdy of “followers of Zarathustra”, or Zoroastrians, which 


*) Lecrare given to the Sociuy for the History of Keligicn at Amstesdara (1949). 
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means that they trace back their religious tradition to the person of the 
founder of their religion, Zarathustra. This tradition is laid down in 
their canonical scripture, known as the A«sta, written in the very 
ancient Avestan language, together with the associated literature, 
mostly theological, in Middle Persian or Pahlevi, the Hterary language 
of the Sassanid period, and in Modem Persian, The collection of this 
religious tradition was chiefly the work of the priests or mobads 
of the Sassanid period, who attained to great spiritual power, when 
Mazdaism, after the rise of the Sassanid dynasty, had gradually be¬ 
come a State church. 

The greater part of the Avesta as we now know it is intended for 
litutgic^ use in the religious ceremonies in the £te-temples. 

II- THB position of fire IK THE AVBSTA 

The contents of the Avesta in themselves hardly give reason to 
assume that worship was so exclusively concentrated on fire. It is true 
that fire is of^en addressed in it as a venerable being, but besides there 
are a great number of other venerable beings, which we might also 
call divinities, which are all continually mentioned with formube of 
adoration. The supreme deity in the Zotoastrian scnptuies is Ahura 
Mazdih, the Wise Lord, known in Middle Persian as Ohrmuzd. It is 
as his worshippers that the Zoroastrians call themselves Mazdayas- 
nians. Next, but below him in the hierarchy, are other worshipful 
deities or Yazatas; but the cult in Zoroasedan temples is not directed 
particularly to one or more of these deities. 

Here we have a notable difierence between the andent tradition and 
the later cult-practice, so notable indeed that it is allowable to see 
in it a problem concerning the history of religion and to ask if it is 
possible to explain how the andent cult of fire came to such a domi> 
cant position in the course of the religious development that in the 
practice and also in the concepa of their religion it thrust into the 
background all other forms of worship. 

It is espedally to the exposition of this problem that I wish to 
devote the following observations. 

in. Fire-cult in the period of the achazmentds 

For this we must go back to the oldest time which history can 
reach in the sodety of andent Iran and examine what data are available 
for that age concemiag the worship of fire. It is the early period of the 
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Achacmaud dynasty and especially the teign of Daiius I and his 
successors. As to the preceding period of Median sovereignty the data 
for the history of reiigion are exirerndy scanty; regarding the Medes 
vrt cannot get beyond guesswork. The Achaemenids Darius and 
Xerxes, as is well known, left behind important cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions in various places of West Iran. In these we find indeed no direct 
evidence of fire-worship, except that one of the Old Persian months, 
Assiyadiya, mentioned in Darius’ inscription appears by its name to 
be the month in which the fire was adored. We do find in Darius and 
Xerxes mentions of the supreme god Ahura Maadih, with definite 
formulae of praise, and a few times associated with other deities who 
are not named; bur nothing is said about the manner of their worship. 
It is however of great importance for our subject that on a relief 
sculptured above the rock tombs of the Achaemenid kings at HakS-i 
Rustam near Persepolis, King Darius is shown performing a religious 
ceremony, the object of which is fire. The king stands on the left with 
his &ce turned to the right and his lighc hand raised in adoration, 
while on the right side of the relief a blazing fire is shown, placed on 
an altar. Between the king and the fire hovers the symbol of the deity 
Ahuia Mazdah, represented as a bearded male figure in the Assyrian 
style, borne on a winged solar disk. Above on the tight is yet another 
symbol of a divinity, the full moon with a superimposed aescent 

TV. Firs m the classical wRiruis 
Several trustworthy classical authors confirm that the Achaemenids 
worshipped fire. Xenophon in his CjnpatSa has roanlfestly noticed 
that fire, refected to by him as Hesda, i.e. the hearthiire, enjoyed parti* 
cular sacral honours. Several times it is stated that Cyrus did honour 
or made sacrifice first to Hesda and then to Zeus, meaning Ahura 
Mazdih; on another occasion he sacrifices first to "Zeus''. In a 
procession there are three carriages, of which one is dedicated to 
Zeus, another to the Sun, while in the third fire is conveyed on a sort 
of brazier, Xenophon's Cyrus-tomance is not historical, 

but the facts mentioned must have been borrowed from practices of 
the later Achaemenids; furthermore, Diodorus Siculus informs us that 
in die royal palace a sacred fire was maintained, which was extinguis¬ 
hed when the King died. 

*) A ceptoduedoA can he fouod in Stolse und Henfeld, Iromj{b$ Fihrtlitfs, 
plate IV. The taste subject ia reproduced is as even clearer fdnn oa a tomb, 
pUte 111. 
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Curtius Rufos, probably going back fo Arrian, relates how the holy 
eternal fire was carried forth on silver altars before the King, i.e. 
Darius III Codomanaus. Xenophon adds that the Magians (Mccy^O 
had the direction of the fire-cult briefly described by him. 

V. The divergent account of Hbrodotos 
Nov it seems diflicuJt to harmonise these data with the wellknown 
account in Herodotus of Persian worship- Herodotus says that the 
Persians had neither images, temples, nor altars, and gives as the 
reason that they do not think of the gods as human beings as the 
Greeks did. but that to ofier sacrifices they ascended high mountaios, 
where they brought their offerings, not only to Zeus but also to the 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds- Herodotus gives a 
detailed description of such a sacrifice, in which be says expresriy chat 
no fire is put to it, but the sacrificial meat is laid out on a grassy plot 
and a Magian lends his aid by chandng songs described as fleeyovlox. 

Herodotus however is not describing the customs of the royal 
court. It seems to witness to the exactness of his information chat in 
various places in Iran terraces have been found on natural or artifi¬ 
cial heights, which may very well date from Aehaemenid times and 
probably were used for religious rites. Other similar structures must 
belong to a later period. One of the older terraces is associated with 
rock chambers which presumably served as depositories of the fire. 

We can harmonise all these data with one another by assunring that 
a fire-cult did exist, but that it was not meant for publicity and that 
even then the later prescription was in force, that the fire must not 
be shone upon by the sunlight. The cult of fire must in those days 
have been a rite which was performed only between four walls, 
where also the heaitbfire of the household burned. That in so great a 
household as the royal palace the worship of fire was more conspicu¬ 
ous is not surprising, ^en we are told that the fire was carried in a 
procession, it does not imply that it burned openly and visible to the 
public eye. It should however be remarked chat the excavations of 
the palaces at Peisepolis have revealed no place where we may suppose 
that fire was worshipped or even kept. 

But a still flatter contradiction of Herodotus’ account is contained 
in the great inscription of Darius. After describing how the revolt 
ot the so-called pseudo-Smerdis, the Magian Gaurr^ta, was suppres¬ 
sed, it says that Darius rebuilt the places of worship which 

the latter had destroyed. Here we ate almost compelled to think of 
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temples, the mote so as the Babylonian test of the inscription speaks 
of “gods* houses”. Pot sisty years controversy has taged over the 
soludoQ of this problem. One of the latest authors to deal vrith it, 
Erdmann, in his book entitled Das irasnssbe FeuerM/igptm, thinks 
that the inscription merely refers to the colt as known to the royal 
court, whereas the rites described by Herodotus belonged to popular 
worship. However, the occurrence of Achaemenid temples in the 
earlier days of that dynasty has still to be proved. 1 am inclined to 
understand by the ^tioMs small rooms in which burned a simple 
heanhhre, already honoured as sacred but without ritual, and thus 
corresponding to the idea of a “hcarthstead” in the Netherlands, only 
in a religious sense. To explain the Babylonian translatioa we must 
then assume a wrong interpretation of the conception. 

VI, COUPABJSON WITH THE VeDAS 

TIus is the place to compare what is known of andenc Iranian 
fire-cult with the data derived from the writings of the Vedic Indians. 
They too knew a cult of fire, the relation of which with that of Iran 
must be considered as on account of the close historical con¬ 
nection existing in other spheres. The Vedic cult of fi« likewise 
appears to be essentially a reverence paid to the hearthflre, but the 
great fire-sacrifice, the Agni$toma, has no Iranian parallel. In sacrifi¬ 
cial doctrine and hymns, the worship of Agai, i.e. Fite, reveals itself 
as the worship of a great deity, equal in rank to the other gods. In 
Iran it seems chat the fire-sacrifice fulfilled a less central sodal faction, 
probably more primitive, of which we shall have more to say present¬ 
ly. But Vedic India also had no temples, and here Iranian practice, at 
least in the most ancient times, agrees with it. In India the fire-sacrifice 
is assodated with the odering of This cult-connection ^8 equally 

typical of Iran, where the sacrifidal drink is called haoma. It is possible 
that the above mentioned relief which shows Darius making sacrifice 
alludes also to the offering of heoma as Indicated the symbol of the 
moon. Lo£Dmel*s researches render it probable that fire Is especially 
related to the son, baoma to the moon. 

Vn. Fire in the Zoroastrxan scmptures 
A. Intcoduction. 

$0 far in dealing with the earliest period we have made no use at 
all of the tradition preserved in the Zoroastrian scriptures. These 
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undoubtedly cont&xn miterj&Js which go bick to still oarllet times th&n 
the Achacmcnid Bmpixc, but the imperfe« and tendentious fashion 
in which they have been handed down to us still makes the correct 
interpretation of them a precarious business. Hence we begin with the 
histotical data. 

In the age of the Achaemenids there was as yet no Zoroastrian 
State church, as existed under the Sassanids. Presumably there was a 
Zotoastrian community with something like a priestly luerarchy. 
In this Zotoastrian community, Ahura Mazdah was recognized as the 
supreme deity, along with other worshipful beings. Thus the people, 
as worshippers of Mazd^ belonged to the same company as the 
Achaemeoids, but whether these were Zoroastrians in the narrower 
sense is still hard to make out, especially as it is so difficult to say what 
Zoroastrianism in the narrower sense was in those times and even if 
it then existed at all; for many of its characteristics must have deve¬ 
loped at a later date. 

The fact of the worship of Mazdah renders it certain that all its 
devotees, whether Zoroastrians or not, were followers of what 
may be called the “reformed” type of the ancient Aryan religion, viz. 
that form in which a certain number of older deities, the 
had become demons and evil spirits, which were incorporated In a 
larger whole of materially and spiritually destructive powers, i.e. 
the evil creation. The cause of this peculiar Iranian development 
need not here concern us. Formerly it was usually considered as the 
result of Zmthustia’s preaching, while the science of to-day, follo¬ 
wing in the footsteps of Swedish scholars, mclines co look for the 
predisposing causes of the reformation rather in social contrasts 
between tribes in Bast Iran, where also the beginning of the Zotoa¬ 
strian development must be sought. The teaching of the Giebas 
concerning the universe and morals (the Gathas are seventeen poems 
divided into stanzas, which form the most venerated part of the Aves- 
ra and are traditionally ascribed to Zarathustca himself) in any 
case is entirely founded on Zoroastrian doctrine. That the Gathas 
were all composed and known in Achaemeiud times is very likely, 
both on account of their archaic language and because of the great 
veneration which this part of the written Zoroastrian tradition 
enjoys. 

B. Fire in the Glchas: dtar-affti. 

In the Gilhas fire is repeatedly mentioned, as also In the other 
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parts of the Avesta» of -which wt will speak later. Fire is always 
called Jtar. It is well known that the Indogermanic-Axyan word offu 
disappeared as an expression for fire from the religious vocahulary of 
the Iranians i but that it must once have existed even there, is proved 
by the fact that affti appears as a component of the proper name 
DSItagni, which occurs once in the Avesca. We may assume that the 
disappearance of a^m is connected with the religious reform in the 
Iranian region above referred to, -which is also responsible for the 
loss of other names, especially of gods, and their replacement by 
new ones. The replacement of agni by Star was perhaps due to a 
change in the estimation for agni, as fire in Iran did not take so high 
a place amor^ the gods as in the Vedic religious community. It is not 
always dear in what capacity fire is mentioned in the Githis- In most 
passages (there are eight in all) it is at present assumed that the fire 
meant, is not the sactifidal fire, but the fire of ordeal by wfcudi in 
the eschatology all creation is to be purified at the end of the world. 
But there is one place where it can mean nothing but the sacrificial 
fixe. It is Yasna 43 :9, where we read: “Thee, Mazdah, the blessed, 
have I learned to know, when he came to me with good Mind (or in 
the shape of ‘Good Mind’). To his question, ‘Whom wilt thou wor¬ 
ship?’ (I replied), ‘Unto thy Fire tho gift of adoration; as long as 
I can, 1 will rhin\i upon righteousness.’ ” In view of the difficulty of 
the text, this translation is far &om certain, but the point in question 
seems to be deat enough. Good Mind and Righteousness are the 
names of divine bdngs, who occur in the GitbSs as manifestations 
of Ahura Mazd^ and belong in Zoroastrianism to the “blissful 
immortals”. 

In this text the fiinction of fire seems to agree with our data con- 
cetning the Achaemenids. Adoration is carried to Ahuta Mazdih 
by means of the cult of fire. Fire itself is expressly regarded as 
longing Co Ahura Mazdih, as is evident from the expression “thy 
Fire”. The adoration with the use of “thy*’ is also found in most of 
the other passages in the Gathas which treat of fire. In Avestan texts 
outside the Gathas the connection offen is represented as still more 
intimate by the appellation of “son of Ahura MazdSh” applied to fire; 
it becomes a fixed epithet of afar. 

We learn something more about the relation of fire to the supreme 
deity from other passages in the GSlhls, such as Yasna 46 :7, which 
runs thus: “Who, O Mazdih, shall be given as a protector to such 
as I, now that the evil-minded endeavours to do violence to me? 
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Who but thy fire and thy (Good) Micd, by the works of whom 
Righteousness shall be completed?” Here certainly it is not only the 
sacdfidal fire that is intended. 

C Fire in the Yalts. 

There is an allusion to a mythological idea, which is mentioned 
also in one of the YaSts, or hymns to the gods, of the Avesta, viz. 
the hymn which is consecrated to the spirits of (he departed, or 
Fravalis. Here (YaSt 13 : 77) it is said that when the Good or Bless¬ 
ed Spirit and the Evil Spirit Angra Mainyul had each completed his 
Creadon, the Good Spirit with Atar, the Fite, again protected the good 
creation against the assaults of the Evil Spirit. Fite is thus regarded 
as a helper and protector of gods and men. The same helpful part is 
played by fire in another myth, preserved in the 19th YaSt, which de¬ 
scribes the conflict between the good and the evil powers for 
nsh, the mythical glory of majesty which bestows gods and 

men- Atar of Fire here fights with the evil monster, the serpent 
Dahaka, and after a hoc encounter forces it to let the x*ar9nab go. 
These mythological allusions seem to indicate a much more personal 
or human character attributed to fire than is met with in the Vedic 
hymns of praise to Agni. !n the Vedas, Agni has no myth at all. 

D. Fire in the Vendidad, the later Yasna and the Niiar^sian. 

These mythological traits ot a good cosmic helper and protector, 
which the familiar hearth-fire, reverenced from of old, adopts in 
Iranian conceptions may explain a heartfelt and pious adoration of 
fire. Tbe later Avesian texts, which frequently mention fire, testi^ 
to an intense reverence for fire in its quality of hearthfire, which here 
does not seem to be distinguished from the sacrificial fire. A passage 
in the priestly codex Vendidad, promises a great heavenly reward to 
him who keeps up the fire and purges it by bringing it into a pure and 
fitting place (Vendidad 8: 81 foil., 18 :18 foil.)* Another passage in 
this book pictures how Atar himself awakes the householder and tbe 
farmer to rise early and to bring in fuel for the fire, and how Atar 
concaves that the cock is awakened to make men mindful of their 
duty by his voice {Ikid. 18 : 22 foil.). 

The Yasna, a collection of hymns on sacdfice, contains a laudatioa 
of fire. “Adoration and good ofiedng I wish thee, 0 Atar, son of 

Ahura Maxdah.Well may it be with the man who adores thee 

truly, with fuel in his hand, with the ^^wa-mortar in his hand, with 
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the barjmafht^ngi in his hand, with milk in tus hand. Mayest thou 
receive of the fuel that is thy due, the incense that is thy due, the nour¬ 
ishment that is thy due, the place that is thy due, the care from the 
fuU-gtown, the care from the initiated ... To blaac in this house, 
to blaze steadily in this house, to radiate in this house, to grow great 
in this house, for a long while until the great salvation of the last 
days.*' After this, Atar is besought to give good gifts to men. The 
Nirangistan, a very late test of the Avesta, which treats of rirual 
matters, describes in minutt detail the rites which must be observed 
at the £re-sacri6ce. 

Vm. Terms used at the Sre-sacrifice. 

The fiie^acrifice is associated with the offering of ha^ma. The 
priests who bring these stcri£ces have various Aincdons and names 
corresponding to them. The principal priest is called Za9/ar, a word 
which etymologically can mean boA “pourer” (sc., of the Imma) and 
“invoker”; in riic form botar it occurs in Old-indian also. In the Ga- 
thas, Zarathustra himself is once called a ^dotar, but not in connection 
with the fire-sacrifice ot the offering of baomd. 

The Avesta knows yet another very old world for a priest, namely 
d^ofot, answeiiog to Vcdic aibarvan. Formerly it was commonly 
assumed that this word had something to do with dtar and so meant 
“fire-priest”. Later investigations however make such a connection 
highly improbable, The etymological comparison leaves, on closer 
esamination, very much to be desired, and besides, these atharvans 
arc never mentioned in the Vedas in connection with the cult of 
fire, while in the Avesta it is only once that the d^rovan appears to 
have anything to do with such a cult. The priests had and still have 
various ritual occupations in the Zotoastrian community, cspeaaliy 
the recitation of the sacred texts. One thing, however, is still difficult 
to explain, why the name of the Magi never occurs in the Avesta, 
with one possible exception. Yet, so far as we know, the functioxi 
of the Magians In the andeot Persian society was as many-sided as 
that of the priests named In the Avesta. 

IX. Avestan ritual and theological speculations. 

From what has so far been said concerning the cult of fire accor¬ 
ding to the ritual texts in the Avesta it must especially be borne in 
mind riiat nothing is said of permanent dwellings ot buildings in 
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which the cult was practiced. We shall have to revert to this point. 
It is also dear from the ritual part of the Avesta that the worship was 
not (Erected to each individual hearthfire, but that the worshippers 
apparently were fully conscious that in Atar the dement of fire was 
adored as such. This agrees with the statement in Herodotus that fire 
was one of the natural phenomena to which the Persians sacrificed: 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water and the Winds. With one exception, 
to be dealt with presently, the ritual texts always mention fire in the 
singular. Also the hcarthfire, the object of individual worship, is the 
representative of fire as such, as a cosmic phenomenon. Indeed, we 
often find in the liturgical texts of the Avesta the worship of fire 
expressed in an enumeration together with the cosmic phenomena 
above mentioned and with ocher venerable powers. 

In one of these enumerations fire is also mentioned as follows: 
‘T dedicate and accomplish (the worship) of Atar, die son of Ahuia 
Mazdah, with all fires (dec-)” (Y1 :12). This passage is understood as 
referring to various kinds of fire postulated by theological specularion. 
Wc find traces of this speculation in a passage in die Yasna which 
mentions fire five times, each time with a different epithet (Y. 17 :11): 
“Thee, Atar, son of Ahura Maadah, wc adore. Wc adore the highly 
beneficial Fire, wc adore the kindly Fire, we adote the most joyful 
Fire, we adore the most helpful Fire, we adote the most blissful Fire”^), 
It is possible and even ptobable that these laudatory epithets origin* 
ally were merely laudatory, but the Middle Persian commentators 
on the text explain the first-named Fite as that of sacrifice, the second 
as the fire which dwells in the bodies of men and beasts, the third 
as that which is in plants, the fourth as the fire of the clouds (s^- 
lightning), and the fifdi as the fire that bums in Paradise before 
Ahura Mazdah. Obviously this is theological speculation, which 
distantly recalls the idea in the Vedic hymns, In which it is said that 
fire is present in the fuel from which it is kindled. 

Theological speculation and systematiaation find expression also 
in a passage of the Yasna (19 :1-2), signif^dr^ that the material 
uoivetse was preceded by an aeon in which the world existed only 
spiritually, before the creation of heaven, before water, before the 
earth, before cattle, before plants, before file, the Son of Ahura 
Masdah, before the pious man, before the daemonic beings. The 

*) Wij vtrtita het HoogDutbeengeode Tuur, vi) veterefl bee Goedrriendelijke 
Vuut,vepcfen hci VKUgdeerijksce Vuur, wij vereren hei Besthelpcnde Vutu, 
•wij vereren bet ^egenrijkste Vuut (itacsL J. H.K.), 
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conception that an immaterial universe preceded the material and that 
the immaterial world continues to subsist alongside the matenal js 
worked out in more detail in later theological writings; even in the 
Avestan texts we can often state the same fundamental idea, namely 
that the phenomena of the material universe have their counterparts 
in powers of the spiritual, invisible creation. In the Middle Persian 
cosmology known as the Bundahign, which must go back to a lost 
text of the Avesta, this parallelism is further developed. Every 
important material phenomenon has assigned to it a spiritual fellow, 
in the first place the seven celestial adorable powers, which 
form with Ahuia Maadih the highest hierarchy of the „Blis8ful Im¬ 
mortals". Of these. Good Mind (Vohu Mano) is paraUeled with the 
Cow and Animals. Righteousness (Ala) with Fare, Sovereignty 
(XiaBra) with the metals. Pious Seemliness (Armaiti) with the earth. 
Prosperity (Haurvacii) and Immortality (AmarotSt) with water and 
planes. This conception certainly originates from other ideas of a more 
mythological nature. With some good wiU we can even discover part 
of these connections in the Gathas; but their style tenders it difficult 
to trace any systematic line of thought. 

In the GlthSs there is even some inducement to conjecture that 
fire is especially connected with the Good Mind, in association “^th 
the myth already mentioned, in which both defend the good oearion. 
However, there ate also passages in the Githas in which it is stated 
that fire is powerful because of Ala, that is to say through the power 
of Righteousness (Yasna 31 : 3; 34 t 4; 43 : 4). 

The mythologico-theological speculations above outlined con¬ 
tribute at least this much towards the understanding of the fire-cult, 
that fire, like the other phenomena of inanimate and animaK nature 
mentioned, is counted as belonging to the material creation, i.e. 
to the good one. Besides, they show that the sacrificet to fixe, 
while living in the sphere of ideas beloi^ing to the Mazdayasnian 
religion, was more or less conscious that in his worship he at the 
same time was addressing a definite power, or less definite powers, of 
the ienmaterial world. 

X. Connection of dtar with divine powers. 

A. With Ahura Maadah. 

In the later tradition, the connection with Ahura Mazdih is explai¬ 
ned by saying that Atat is also the fire of lightning, which is sent 
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dowQ from heaven, that is to say from Ahura MaadSh’s region, so 
that the hearth£fe also can be conceived as lightning preserved on 
earth. I cannot judge whether or not other mythological conceptions 
survive here. (Widengren, Hoch^ttgla$St im alien Iran, pp. 238, 369). 

Here we must recur to the connection which historical and 
archaeological data as well as the religious tradition emphasise so 
plainly betxveen the supreme deity Ahura Mazdih and Atar the Fire, 
son of Ahura Maadah. The religious texts above cited prove that 
from early times there was a tendency to bring iire into closer con¬ 
tact with a divine power. And since wc can now show that the oldest 
association perceivable is that with Ahura Zdazdih it is but natural 
to connect ^s with the facr that Ahura Maad3h became the principal 
god at some time or other in the religious coiruniiiuty from which 
both Achaemenid cult and that of the oldest Zotoastciam derive. 
In other words, the assignment is an item in a religious programme. 

B- With Anahita, Vfthiagna and Mithra. 

We may ask if there were not other deities with whose worship 
fire was likewise associated. Prom the sources treated hitherto nothing 
of the kind is apparent Many deities are named In them, of whom 
some ate particularly honoured in the Avestan Ya§ts, i.e., the hymns 
to gods. The most important are Mithra, known also from the Vedas, 
Vrthiagna, a wacgod whose attributes are in many ways reminiscent 
of Icd^ and AnlhltS, goddess of waters, in whom earlier Aryan 
conceptions are given a more Iranian colour. In the hymns to these 
deities it is repeatedly described how sacrifices were brought to them 
by sundry heroes. These are especially offerings of animals in great 
numbers, real hecatombs, above all in the case of Mithra. But not a 
word is said anywhere about fiie*ofierings. 

There are however allusions of a later date, from which it is dear 
that precisely the three deities named must have had to do with 
the worship of fire in one way or another. In the Middle Persian period 
in which some fires or fire-temples are mentioned by name, the most 
important of them are called after Mithra and Vnhiagna. And that 
an andeftt cult of fire must have been especially connected with 
Anihita is a theory which has been defended with great acumen in the 
last few yeacs by the Swedish historian of religion Wikander. 

The proofs of the existence of a cult of AnShitS are dosely connec¬ 
ted with the first historically demonstrable appearance of temples in 
the religious world of Iran. It may be said with almost complete 
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certsdnty thit this novelty muse have originated in the rwgn of Ar- 
eaxerxes n Mnemon (404-359). Two iasctipdoiis of this Achaemenid 
ate known, one from Susa and the other from Ekbatana-Hamadaa, 
in which he places himself under the protection of Ahura MazdSh, 
Anahits and Mithia. Besides, in the Gmek authors Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria and Agathias we find a note going back to Berossos, that Aitaxer- 
xes n ordered images of AnShita (sometimes identified with Aphro¬ 
dite) to be set up in the larger cities of his Empire. Gcnetaliy this fact 
is explained as a concession made by Aitaxerxes in this way to those 
groups of the population among whom the cult of Anahita and Mithra 
had continued to live on, along with, and probably also in opposition 
to, that of Ahura Mazdih Plutarch moreover states that this At- 
taxerxes on his accession to the throne was inidated in the royal 
mysteries in the temple of a goddess comparable to Athena. 

Images of AnSluta have never been found in Iran, bat temples and 
other consecrated buildings have been and can be placed in Artaxer- 
xes* time. Fiisdy we may point to a ruined temple at Susa, discovered 
about 1890 by Dieulafby. It consists of a square enclosure connected 
by means of a porch with a smaller square room supported on four 
columns. The style of architecture is remiaesceot of that of Persepolis 
and the fashion of the temple itself is sdU to be found at a later date 
outside of Iran. It may be safely assumed that the square room served 
to guard d>e fire. The open enclosure was perhaps intended for the 
persons attending the worship of the fire and possibly the fire was 
brought out here for the ceremony. 

The square towerlike structure at Nakl-i-Rustam known as the 
“Ka’aba of Zoroaster” presumably dates from the same period. This 
edifice stands exactly opposite the above mentioned rock tombs of 
the Aebaemwkids at Naki-i-Rustam. It has three floors, and a flight of 
stairs must once have given access to the interior of the third floor. 
It is entered through a large doorway connected within with a stone 
slope, a kind of ramp, over which a heavy object could be moved 
biik and forth. It has long been a controvctrial question whether we 
have to do herewith a sepulctal tower, or with a temple-like structure. 
The latter akernative is more probable for the foUowing reasons: 
firstly the bwldbg is represented on coins of Persepolis after the 
Achaemenid period, showing a sacrificial fire above it, which is adored 
by a figure standing beside it; secondly the bwest parts of its walls 
beat inscriptioDS of Sassanid date, the contents being mainly, reli- 
gious» which were not uncovered until 1936 and later. 
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At Pasirgadtc there are the fer less well-prefier7cd ruins of a similar 
tower. Supposing that these towers are sacral buMngs, the ramp 
“Zoroaster’s Ka’aba” could be eicpiamed as intended for the 
bringing out and back of a heavy stone altar on which the fire burned, 
and which must have been thrust to the doorway at fixed times to be 
shown to the worshippers- Not one archaeological feet, however, 
indicates that either the temple at Susa or the temple-towers at NakS-i 
Rustam and Pasa^adae were associated with Anihiti, Ahura Majdih, 
or any other deity. Still less, as already mentioned, have images or 
representations of Anihiti ever been found on Iranian soil, though 
Plutarch does speak of a AnShita temple in Ekbatana in the days of 
Artaxerxes U. 

It thus seems that the reign of that king was characterised by 
toleration of the worship of other deities than Ahura Maadah, in 
particular of AnShita, and by the construction of temples which, as 
shown by the archaeological discoveries, were fire-temples. The 
introduction of temples, and that by royal ordinance, as is clear feom 
the texts, must surely be ascribed to foreign influence. But whether 
this influence must be sought in the first place in Babylonia or ferthet 
west, Of has its prototype in shrines of the ancient Elamite gods 
precisely in that region where the Achaemenid temple of Sosa was 
found, cannot be made out. 

There are even indications that the worship of AnShita also goes 
back to an Elamite tradition. On the other hand, Wikander has tr i ed 
to defend a theory that the cult of AnShita was a very ancient fire- 
cult which was originally at home in the far cast of the Iranian dis¬ 
trict. His arguments are based upon an acute anaiysis of the Yalt de¬ 
voted to AnShita, in which he thinks he can establish the presence 
of a remunology of cult different from the Zoroasenan, He iaws at¬ 
tention particularly to a definite term for priests, aetbrapcHs, who 
seem originally to belong to this sphere of culture. He even thinks 
that this term aitbrApaSi at least may mean “fixe-priest”. 

I must confess that I do not find the cogency of Wikaader’s obser¬ 
vations very powerful \ none the less it is certain that in and after the 
time of Artasenes Mnemoa we are confronted with the appearence 
of temples and that our Greek informants consistently speak of 
temples of Anihiti, or of some female deity, sometimes mentioned 
by a Greek name, in whom we can recognise no other than 
^ihitS. 
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XI. Tbe Patchian period. 

After the age of the Achacmemds comes that of the Parthiaos, 
which ksrs until A.D. 224. What was going on in Iran during this 
time is next to unknown. Concerning the religious life of the Zoro- 
astrians we can draw conclusions only in so far as a part of the later 
ritual texts of the Avesta presumably were not composed until Par¬ 
thian times. Western data about this period are extremely scanty. 
But they do allow ns to establish that there were temples in Iran 
at that date also, namely temples in which the fire-cult was kept up. 
Polybios relates that the Seleudd Anriochos HI (223-187 B.C) 
marched to Ekbatana and there sacked the temple of a goddess 
called Alva; from Isidore of Charax it is evident that this was a 
temple of AnShita. The temple at Susa is known from Pliny and 
Aetdnus and the latter again names Anahita. Then there is the state¬ 
ment of Isidore about an “undying fire”, which was preserved at 
Asaak in old Paithia, where the first king of the Parthian dynasty was 
crowned. Here Anahita is not menrioned. 

We find more information about the cult of fire in the first cen¬ 
turies before our era from Asia Minor and Armenia, whither this 
form of religious worship had penetrated at that date, although 
perhaps in a mongreilsed form. Tlw most important source is Strabo 
(63 B.C-A.D. 19). Strabo speaks first of the worship of fire among 
the Persians themselves, but here he does little more than quote 
Herodotus. He had become acquainted with the cull of fire in Cap¬ 
padocia and speaks of the fire-temples which he had met with there 
and calls mipaidsta. Magians are numerous here and they are called 
firepriests or Tc^peu&ot. Strabo describes how on an altar, placed in a 
separate room of the fire-temples, there bums a fire which is never 
exdoguished. He describes how the priests sing long litanies before 
the fire, holding the twigs in their hand and wearing a headdress 
which falls down on both sides of the head, so that the lappets of it 
can cover the mouth. This answers exactly to the ritual described in 
the ATesta, including the paitU^ ox covering of the mouth, which 
serves to keep the breath from polluting the fire. Strabo adds that the 
same pracriccs were followed in the temples of Anlhita and Omanus; 
in the latter figure Vohu Man6, the Good Mind, is usually recognised, 
one of the particnlatly Zoroastrian deities already mentioned 

In Lydia, Phrygia, Pontus and Armenia also the classical writers 
and some inscriptions testify to a fire-cult of Anahita, who is sonredmes 
also called Axtemis. When there were so many fire-shrines in existence 
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even in Asia Minor in the first cenruries B.C., we may assume that 
the state of sffeits in Iran itself was much the same, ill diough we 
axe informed concerning the Parthian epoch. But when the Parthian 
dynasty disappears and with the new Sassanid dynasty more light 
begins (o be thrown on Iranian conditions, it is dear that in Iran also 
many larger and smaller fire-temples most have arisen. This complete¬ 
ly new development in the institutions of Iranian worship must 
therefore have started about 400 B.C., in the reign of Artaxerxes II 
Mnemon. 

At first sight it may cctfainiy be called strange that as soon as 
temples arise these arc not designated as shrines of Ahura Mardih, 
or Ohrmuzd, to give him the Middle Persian form of his name, 
btJt when the name of a deity is connected with them at all, it is always 
Anfihita. Even down to Sassanid times we still find traces ot the wor¬ 
ship o£ Anahits in temples, at least on the territory of Pars, the 
Greek Petsis, where PersepoHs lies and where the new dynasty of the 
Sassanids arose. According to the information ia Arabic sources, the 
new dynasty originated from a femily of local dynasts who were at the 
same time priests in the temple of Istachr or Stachx, the city which had 
grown up near Persepolis. S as an, the grandfother of the first Sassanid 
king ArdaJif, is said to have been a priest in the temple of Anahici 
there, and ArdaSir himself is alleged to have had the heads of his 
slain enemies hung up in the shrine of the goddess. Now we know 
from coins that during the Parthian period there ruled in Pars a 
race of priest-kings, who called themselves Fratadiras, a name which 
probably signifies “guardians of fire”. Their coins represent them as 
worshippers of a fire set on a representation of the “Ka’aba of Zoro¬ 
aster” already mentioned- Sometimes a human figure is recognisable 
is the midst of the fire; It has been suggested to be a tepresectation 
of Atar, the Fire. Since however no such efiigies have been found, 
we should rather think of AnShita, or perhaps of Ahura Mazdih. 

I wonder if the sudden appearance of AnShitS's name in con¬ 
nection with the newly founded temples may perhaps be r^arded as 
the sudden break-through of an andenc cult which quite crowded out 
the cult of fire associated with Ahura Mazdah. That Anahita was 
revered as a divinity £com of old is shown clearly enough from the 
YaSt or hymn dedicated to her in the Avesla. But she never was a 
central deity, one of tht HotbgfftHr. She was worshipped as patroness 
of waters, as is perfectly dear from the Anahiti-Yashl, which was 
also frequently called in later times the AhSfhYasht, i.e., “hymn to 
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the waters”. From diis point of view she may wdi be legatded as the 
peer of Afar, b ei ng equally a worshipful nafuraJ phenomenon. Now 
the ritual procedure in the fire-fcmples, as it was performed according 
to the liturgy of the Yasna, apart horn the honours done to fire and 
the preparation of baoaa, was equaUy devoted to the worship of 
waters. Sections 63 to 68 of the Yasna contain particular formulae 
for the worship of water and these even include parts of the Yasht 
to Afiihiti. Thus she is a figure of Zoroastrian ritual also, much 
more prominent than the other deities. We may safely assume that 
this combined worship of fire and waters in the temple service was 
very old and goes farther back than the Christian era. Besides, there 
are classical data indicating that fire and water were the most ptomi- 
aent objects of worship, and Strabo at the begiruung of the passage 
already quoted speaks definitely of the manner of fire-worship com¬ 
bined with that of waters. 

On the ground of these considerations, therefore, we may conclude 
that the sadden appearance of the name of Anihiti in connection 
with the temple-cult was not such a religious revolution as one might 
suppose. The one remarkable thing is that the special connection 
of Ahura Maadah with the cult of fire is no longer mentioned at this 
later period. From rbis the conclusion might be drawn that this con¬ 
nection was horn its inception an artificial rheological construction 
of the Maxdah-wofshippers, and that it had served its purpose, Ahura 
Mazdab no longer needed the cult of fire for his primacy, and that 
cult, in virtue of its ptimitive autonomy, could do without Ahura 
Mazdih. In ritual invocations the supreme deity always got his 
rights in full. But none the less it must be considered probable that 
the old connection with Ahura Mazdih so raised the prestige of 
die fire-cult that it remained more powerful and more central than 
among other peoples who worshipped fire. 

On the other band, it is cleat enough from the inveatigationa of 
Wikander that nothing like unity prevailed in the existing theological 
ideas and ritual practices. Here much of old ways of thought and prac¬ 
tice must have survived, which had not found favour in the Zoro- 
aatrian community in the narrower sense, and which it had com¬ 
batted in the later period, that of the Sassanids, not unsuccessfully. 

Fire-worship in the Sassanid period is much better known to us 
through Middle Persian religious literature and Western information 
than in the previous epoch. It bas three characteristics which seem 
important for the present su^ect. Firstly, apart from hearthfires in 
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dweUkg-housea these was a great number of fire-tempies in Iran. 
Secondly, there was a hierarchic order of precedence among these 
temples. Thirdly, the iirctempies and the different classes of fires had 
distinguishing names. How the temples arose I have endeavoured to 
explain. But it is remarkable that even in the Sassanid epoch there 
still existed no properly Persian name for a fire-temple. They spoke 
simply of *'fires”. That is clear e.g. from the inscription of King 
ShapQr I on the “Ka’aba of Zoroaster” above mentioned. Here the 
king makes large presents to the temples so that services may be 
maintained for the salvation of himself and the members of his family. 
But the temples are not referred to save as attfrd/t or aduran, i.e., fires. 
The same is dear from Pahlevi literature. Only Modem Persian 
knows words signifying “fire-house”, but these ate really Mohamme¬ 
dan appellations. 

XII- Nomendature. 

In the hierarchic order of precedcoce of these fires, three stand 
foremost. These are the “fires” or fire-temples called Adur Farnbag, 
situated in the province of Pars, Adut-GuSnasp near the dty of 
Sis in Azerbeijac, and Adur-BurzSn-Mihr on Mt. Rewoud in the 
north-east of Iran. The first of these is styled the king of fires in the 
book Bundahign; it is the priest, i.e. the priests’ fire. The second fire 
is for warriors and the third for farmers. The arrai^ement of fires 
according to sodal classes is unknown in earlier times. The Avesta 
docs indeed know of the three classes here named and it is there¬ 
fore possible that the sodal order of fires goes back to a much ear¬ 
lier date, perhaps to a time when there were no temples as yet. The lat¬ 
ter tradition ascribes the foundation of the “fires” named to sundry 
legendary kings who appear in ihe hymns of the Avesta as worship¬ 
pers of the ancient deities. 

Adur-Gulnasp, the second fire on the list, is the best known. Ac¬ 
cording to Arabian authors, this is where the later Sassanid kings 
were crowned by the priests who maintained the local fire-temple. 
Ammianus MarcelJinus also seems to know this fire. As Wikander has 
pointed out in his work on the priests of fire, 5i2 in AEerbeijan, the 
locality of this cathedral of fire, was in the Sassanid period the head- 
centre of the Zotoastrian priests in the narrower sense, who, under 
the Sassanid dynasty, had set themselves up as the champions of the 
true Zotoastrian tradition. These priests, who bore the tide ofaaff/pat^ 
i.e. Lord of Magi, had succeeded since the fifth century A.D. in 
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bringing the occupants ot the throne continually more under their 
influence. Thus Zoroasctiaxusm had become a sort ot Established 
Church, whose spiritual dignitaries gradually acquired great power 
in the State. Consequently the king also was regarded as a fire-priest, 
this on the basis of theological speculations, which represented kings 
as partakers in the fire of the glory of majesty (x*ar9ruh). 

Xm. Connection with Michia and Vtthragna- 

The names of the three great fire-temples above mentioned ate 
very remarkable; for none of them seems to be anything but an appel¬ 
lation of the god Mitbra. The name Burrfin Mihr signifies “exalted 
Mithra’*; Farabag means ‘"the god of splendour”, in which the word 
Ifags “god'’ is the name by which Mithra is especially denoted in the 
Avesta. Gulnasp signifying “stallion” may, if we start from expres¬ 
sions used in the Yasht dedicated to Mithra, ^ply to him also. 

Next we must draw attention to an equally remarkable fact, 
that aU the other fires, apart from the three above named, bear both 
in Middle Persian writings and in inscriptions the came of VarhrSn- 
fiic or Bahram-fire, and in a passage of the Bundahiin it is actually 
said that all fires, even the three first named, are included under 
Bahrim-fire. Bahiim-fire indeed is a very usual appellation for tem¬ 
ple-fires of all sorts, and it still exists among the present-day Par- 
sis in India. But the name Varhrin, or in its more modern form Bah- 
rim, is nothing but the latct form of the name of the ancient waigod 
Vrthiagna, 

Now it might be assumed, as has actually been done, that the 
assodarion of the names of Mithra and Vrthiagna with the fiie- 
la the Sassanid period shows that these deities also had 
connected with them from andenc times a fire-cult, alongside of that 
of Ahura MaadSh, and that the continuance of that cult is proved by 
the names which were given to the diflerent categories of fires. As 
regards Vrthragna, there is nothing in Avestan texts to indicate his 
connection with fire. No fire-offerings were made to him. The con¬ 
nection of this deity with fire finds no expression before the Sas- 
sanid period. In the creation-legend in the Bundahiin, Vrthiagoa and 
fire together are charged with the defence of the good universe a- 
gainst the powers ot darkness. And further, it has been made probable 
that fire, Atar, in the names of days in the Middle Persian Mazday- 
asnian calendar, has taken the place originally held by the name of 
Vrthragna. These data, though admittedly not very complete, seem 
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to justify ft conjecture that b 7 a Uter assodfttion, the ancient and half- 
fcrgotten deity Vrihragna prolonged his existence as a personification 
of fire. 

The case of Mithra is much harder to explain, since the worship 
of this deity always remained very lively in Iran, as is proved by the 
great expansion which in the first century of our era Mithraism under¬ 
went in all parts ot the Roman Bmpire, Neither in the Avestan YaSt 
to Mithra do we find anything about a fire*sacrifice nor is there 
anything in the mysteries of the god, as Cumont has tried to recon¬ 
struct them, which suggests the cult of fixe. Fire seems even to be 
completely absent from them. That Mithra must have been a very 
popular divinity during the Sassanid epoch itself is plain from the 
evidence of Western writers of that age, and also from the Syrian 
martyrologies, which say that the Persians worshipped the sun 
above all, and that the Giristians were invited to abjure their own 
fiuth and adore the sun. 

Hence the association of Mithra with the cult of fire must be 
of as late a date as that of Vythxagna. Perhaps we must see in it an 
attempt of the priests of the fire-temples to give the highly popular 
Mithra a place in their cult alongside of Anahiti and Vrthragna 
by naming certain fires after him. Mithra might well, owing to his 
assodacion with the sun, have been conedved of also as the personi¬ 
fication of a certain kind of fixe and so have been canonised as a fire- 
god. The most obvious assumption is that this incorporation was 
the work of the Zoroastrians, who certainly gave their Avestan 
tradition written form at this time and had included in it the Yalts 
or hymns dedicated to the old gods, among whom the most promi¬ 
nent were Anihita, Mithra and Vrthragna. 

The figure of Ahura Mazdah remains exalted far above all this. 
When once the fire-cult had been connected with him in an earlier 
age, and through him had become firmly rooted in the theological 
system, his name needed no longer to be particularly joined to it. 
Never is spoken of temples to Ahura Mazdah in Iran, nor of fires 
dedicated to him. We have seen that merely a single one of the kinds 
of fire mentioned in the Avesta, the Atar Spanilta or “holiest fire”, 
is described as the fire which bums before Ohrmuzd in heaven. But of 
course the supreme deity keeps his place in cosmological speculation 
and in linirgy. 

The great number of fire-temples which existed in Iran during 
Sassanid times and long afterwards, and, according to the theological 
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writings, were ail csdled in^Tidually bore very varied 

names. Sometimes they are named after an ancient legendary king, 
sometimes after the foondet of that pardculai fire, sometimes after 
peoiliar features, such as a double dome, and sometimes they have 
patriotic names such as “May it make Iran tcsplendant". But they 
never bear the names of deities, neither of Ohrmu 2 d nor of anyone 
else. Very many rains of such Sassanid fire-temples are known; they 
have been described in Erdmann’s little book on Iranian fire-shrines. 
Most of them have the same style of architecture, known as iab&r-tik^ 
that is to say a building with four arches, vi 2 . a square edifice covered 
by a dome. This kind of building is very different from the fire- 
shrines known from the later Achaemenid period. In general we can 
recognise an open space where the cult of fire Itself was practiced, 
and a room in which the fire was usually kept and maintained, an 
aUi-gab or storeroom for fire, as it is called in Modern Persian. 

It is not my intenrion at present to go any further into the ritual 
of fire. There must have been a continuous tradition concerning it, 
which persisted from the time when it was fully described in the 
Avestan writing Niranglscan down to the practices sdll in vogue 
among the Parsis. I will confine myself to two remarks. The first 
is, that the Iraruan sources, Avestan or Middle Persian, say nothing 
about the holy fire having to bum eternally, whereas the classical 
writers repeatedly lay stress on precisely this point by speaking of 
an everlasting fire. In practice it is a fact that in the temples or at all 
events in the places where the fire was kept, ic was kept up condnually, 
but evidently this was not a point of primary importance either in 
specalacion or in ritual prescriptions. 

Secondly, it is remarkable that in the Middle Persian period we 
find the idea that fire is a symbol of the human soul. The Bunda- 
hi§n says that the three great fires and the BahrSm-fire ace the source 
of all earthly fixes, even as the soul makes its entry from the spiritual 
world into the human body, and after the death of the body returns to 
its original abode. The same thought is found among modem Parsis, 
in connectioa with the custom prevalent among them of bringing 
cheic household fires at stated times to the temple, in order to have 
them, as it were, brought to new life diere by union with the higher 
fire, as mao is after death. In this practice we still have a tefiection of 
the intimate assodarion which must have existed even at the beginning 
between man and his hearthfiie, to which I have already had occasion 
to draw attention. 
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Thus the Innian coJt of fire remaiaed a very strongly autonomous 
institution, essentially very lirtic influenced by coexisting ideas of a 
mythological and theological nature. That this institution could 
maintain itself in such an expressive form that the Persians became 
the “fire-wotshippers” par exeelhut, can best be explained by the 
fact that the rei^ious alteration which caused the personal power of 
the ancient deities to fade and made them into abstract flutes In a 
theological system left the old cult of fire with every opportunity 
to develop independently and become the abiding religious bond 
which held the Mazdayasnians together. When once Islam had quen¬ 
ched the fires, there was no longer any sufficient spiritual tie to pre¬ 
serve the great commuzuty of MazdSh from annihilation. 


DIB FEUERTEMPEL 
IN PARS IN ISLAMSCHER ZEIT*) 

Anlass zu diwem Vortrag war die Bestimmung der Orthographie 
dec Naroen det Feuertempei in Pars fur die von Ref. bearbeitetc 
Neuamgabe des Ibn Hawfeal*). An haxidscbrifdichem Material 
konnce jetzt ausser den schon bekannten I$?al>ri- und Ibn HawljaJ- 
Handschriften auch tiber den alten Xstanbulct Ii€.-Kodex aus dcm 
11. Jahthundert vcrfligt werden. WIe aus IH, und anderen Quellen 
hervoigeht, war im 10. chrisdichen Jahrhundert der Fcuerkultus fiist 
nur auf die Landschaft Pars beschrinkt; die alten beriihmten Tempel 
wie der in Siz in Adatbai^ und dct bei Nisibiir werden zwar ofters 
erwahnt (al-Mas*udJ; Ibn al^Faldb), aber bloss ils traditionelle Be* 
dchte. Nttf in Pars beruhi die Bcschreibung tuf exgener Anschauung. 
Aus dem Umstand, dass l4^IH. sagt. die vollst^dige Kenntnis der 
Feuertempei sei nui den Angaben der Diwane zu entnehmeo, geht 
ausseidem hcrvor, dass die Tempel ein Steuerobjekt waren. 

Als am mcisten vciehrter Feuertempei wird in dem betreffenden 
Abschnitt ciwSbiit derjenige in aUK&riyan^ welcher nach Jackson’s 
Uatersuchung (JAOS 1921) das Atur Fambag Oder vielleicht bessei 
Farrbag ist, das nach der Uberlieferung in alter Oder Slterer Zeit von 
IJt^iuzm nach Fare gebracht worden war. Bei al*Birilni heisst dieses 
Tempel adar ^watra; im l$l.*IlJ.*Text wird bait nit faztS zu Icsen 
s^. Dann wild ein Tempel in (^rra genannt, der nach Dixa Sohn 
des Dill geoarmt wurde. E>er Test erwahnt weiter einen Tempel 
beim Teich von Cur der birin, di. patin ,,antiquus” genaojit 
wurde; eine Pehlewi-lnschtiR gab an, dass fur dieses Gebiude 30 
Milliooen Dirham ausgegeben worden seien; diese Inschrift ist also 
von derselben Art gewesen wie die neulich auf der Ka‘ba*i Zardult 
in Nal^i< Rustam entdeckte Inschrift; in letzterer werden namlich 
grosse Saftongcn erwahnt (Sptengling in ZDMG, Bd. 91 S. 663 £). 
Ein andexer Feuertempei in Cur hatte auf dem tirbal genannten Ge- 
blude gestanden, abet scheint im 10. Jahrhundert niche mehr da- 
gewesen zu sein; der persische Name der in den Hss. uberliefert wird 

*) Auszug aus ebetn Vortng an 31. August 193$ gebalcen fur deo IX. Deut¬ 
sche OmntaliSMntag in Bono. Vorber etschieeen in ZDMG 93 S. *10*-*13*. 

*) Zsiabn, ed. de Goeje S. 110'119; Ibo ^swkal, ed. de Goeje S. 1$9-190, 
neue Ausgabe S. 27^274. 
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Ucst Ref. iMc-IoinS-hurra, d.h. ..Mogest du” oder „M6ge es (das 
Feuer) Iran glan 2 voll machen”; auch andere gleich za cn^ahnendc 
Tempel tragen Satsnamcn. In Kai^trun gab es einen Tempel ixameos 
|ufca d-h. „dcr Doppelte”; hier haben also vielleicht awei Altaic 
nebeoelnandef gescanden, Shniich wie das Doppelaltat aus achSme- 
nidischcr Zeit bei Rustam. Bin anderei Tempel in Kaverin 

wird nach Ref. kawidan zu lesen sein; hierin steckc also der Name 
Kawid. Im BundchiSn wird cin Tempel in Hamadin namens Kawtta- 
kan genannt. Diese Ableitung von cincm benihmten legendarischen 
Namen hat Ref vcranJasst flir einen dot beiden in der Siadt Sdbur 
erwahnTcn Tempel die Lcsung Ounbad KSwusan ‘wiederherzuscellen, 
obgleich de Goeje, nach einer archSolcgischen Angabe von Ouscley 
sich sparer zu der Lesung gawsar „Sticrkopf” catschlossen hat. 
Bin zweirer Tempel in Sdhtir hat einen Namex), den Ref. jeizt siyawub- 
lln liest; also \wedet nach einem Helden dei Vorzeit- Tabari ert^hnt 
welter im Tal von Ctrra verscbiedcne Feuertempel, die von dem 
Sassamdenvisk Mihmarse errichtet wotden sind; der wichtigste 
biess nach dem Sufter Mlhmaislyin, andere waxen nach seinen 
Sdhnen benannt und einer hiess faraz maiS iwax ,,$chenke mix 

Erfolg, 0 Hcrr^’, also wieder do Satznamc. Herzfeld (Arch. Hist, 
of Iran, S. Pi f) glaubt diese Tempel gefondcn zu haben. Sie werden 
nicht von I$t-IH erwihnt, cs sci denn, dass einer mit dem in Cirra 
identisch isi. In and bei Sird^ werden drei Feuertempel genannt; 
det eine hiess das Feuei von Hoxmizd; den Namen des zwelten 
mdchte Ref. al-Karaniyin lesen, eine Benennung nach einem Mit* 
gliede det Familie Karen; fik den dritten gibt die Istanbuler Hs. die 
onzweideutige Lesung al*mansadyan, was deuien kann auf die 
theoioglsche Pigur des spenta manthra. In diesem leczten Tempel 
werden, wie der Test berichtet, die Ehebtechennnen mit Kuhutin 
geteinigc. SchliessUch eiw^hnt der Text bei Ifta^ das GebSude ge* 
nannt Ma5|id Sulaimlo, das ausfuhrlicher von al-Mas^dl besduiel^ 
wird. Im 10. Jahihundcrt war es schon eine Ruine. Nach det Bcschrcl- 
bung muss es ein Feuertempel gewesen seln and Ref. hsHf es nicht 
fux unmoglich, dass es mit det Ka*ba-i ZardQit identisch ist. 


PESHAWAR*) 


There bus becQ some discussion about the possible mentioning of 
the town of Peshawar in an inscription found in 1936 and 1939 on 
the sosalled ICa'ba of Zoroaster in Nakshi Rustam near Persepolis. 
This inscription was discOTered by the expedition of the Oriental 
Institute of Qucago on the lower parts of th«e of the walls of the 
monument which has now, with great probability, been identihed 
as a iire temple of Achaemeoid times ^). 

The northern wall of the building, which contains a doorway at a 
certain detration from the soil, faces the rock tombs of Darius and 
ocher Achaemcnids and bears no inscdption. In 1936 the ezcavadons 
brought to the light an inscription on the eastern wall, beginning 
at about 1,50 m. below the present ground-level. A large portion 
was badly eroded, but what was left of it showed it to be written 
in Sassanian Middle-Persian characrers, what is now called P^ik. 
The inscription was issued by a Sassanian king, who could not be 
clearly identlhed at the time. 

This discovery was followed in 1939 by the unearthing of the in¬ 
scriptions on the other walls. The one on the southern side was in 
Greek and the one on the western side in Arsacid Middle-Persian, 
the so-called Pahlavik or Parthian. The two latter inscriptioas am 
much less damaged than the eastern one and have proved to be the 
Greek and Parthian vec&ioos oi the text £rst discovered. The now 
almost certain reading of dae text has put it beyond doubt that the 
inschpcions are from the Sassanian king Shahpur 1 ^1-272 A.D.). 

To the discoveries of 1939 also belongs another Sassanian Pirsik 
inscription, which was found under the PSr^ version of Shahpur’s 
text on the eastern side of the Ka’ba of Zoroaster. The latter in¬ 
scription is from the high priest (mafftja/) Kartit or KartSr, who 
began his careet under Shahpur and exercised considerable clerical 
influence over the following rulers of the Sassanian empire. Kartlr’s 
inscriptioQ must have been et^raved during the reign of Bahmm n 
(276-293). 

The contents of these inscriptions and to a certain degree their 

*0 Itephnced Annual Bibliography of Indian Axcbaeologle (1940*1947) 
Kern Institute Leyden. 

Cf. Kurt Erdmann, Z>«j srmubt FtufrM/igttan, Leipzig 1941, p. 21. 
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text? havt becQ made accessible hy successive articles published by 
Professor M. SprengJing of Chicago in the Americaa Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature and in the Zeitschrife der Deutschen 
Morgealandischen Gesellschaft ^). He has performed this diHicuIt 
task vTith great learning and ingenuity^ and his publications and 
comments will remain the basis of the snidy of the inscription until 
a mote comprehensive edition will be at hand- 
The Shahput inscription is of great importance for the data it 
furnishes on the political and religious situation of the Sassanid 
empire and on the history of the third Christian century in general *). 

After an introductory section, containing the formulary of the 
king’s titles, the text of the inscription gives an enuroeratton of the 
different parts of his empire, for a great part territories which had 
been conquered during his or his predecessor’s reign or otherwise 
been made subject to his rule. A third section described Shahpur’s 
memorable deeds, dealing chiefly with his wars witia the Roman 
emperors and culmlnadag in the capture of the emperor Valenanus 
by the Iranian army- In the fourth section the king gives elaborate 
instructions for the foimdation of memorial fires *) for himself and 
for the members of his ftimily. The short closing secdon is an exhorta¬ 
tion to his successors to be diligent in the service of the gods. 

Professor Sptengling has drawn attention to the marked similarity 
that is found between Shahpux's inscripdon and the famous Old- 
Peisian inscripdon by Darius I on the rock of Behistun, in composition 
as well as in concents. Like Darius he begins by stating his nmk and 
genealogy, followed by an enumeration of the many countries sub¬ 
jected to his rule. The parallelism in the following sections is not so 
complete, but it is enough to show the similaticy in thought and 
perhaps in tradition which links the two great Iranian rulers. 

Tlie passage supposed to contain a reference to the town of PeshS 
war is found in the second section. The provinces first mentioned 

*) AJSL, TUi. LIU (Oct. 1936*JuJy 1937), A «» Pahie^ Imeriptna^ pp. 126- 
144; ZDMG, Bd. 91 (1937), Ztr Partik-Iruebri/i ea d*r "Kaaba dej Z9r9Asttr'\ 
pp. 632^72; AJSL, vol. LV7I (Januaxy-Octobex 1940), Ke/tir, Fsmdtr of Sauwan 
pp. 197-220; Pnwt Kcriir to SbebptAr I, pp. 330-340; Sbchpukr /, 
iht Crtot, on tbt Ka*obab of ZoroasUr, pp, 341-420. The lur aaraed atdcle treats 
of the Parthian and Greek tezia of the Shahpux inscription and k followed hy 
a very good photograph of the Parthian text. 

•) C£. A. T. Olmstead, Tbi <ontmy of tht Christhn Ere, io: CUnuat 

PKlolou, voL XXXVII (1941). pp, 241.262, 398-420. 

') These are temples naxoed after the king and other members of the royal 
household. 
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hcK Axt Pa« (Of. wpcnO, Partiua and Elam (Gr. ou^ijvtj, Paxth. 
hflzis^), Then follow the couarrics of the West and those lying 
to the North-West, where the Paxyadres mountains in Pontus and 
the Caucasian mountains constitute the boundary. Then come the 
eastern parts of Iran proper: Marw, Areia (Patth. Harew, now HetSt), 
Aparshahx (the Upper Country or Khurisan), Kirman, Sakistan, 
followed by the regions fotming together the present Baluchistan. 
After this is mentioned India (Gr- iv^to, Parth. Hindustan), by which 
must certainly be understood the Indus valley, which proves that at 
this time that part of India was subject to the Sassanian king. As 
Prof. Sptengling remarks (p. 354) this statement is not sufficient to 
determine how far north the sway over the Indus valley ewended, 
and in what follows he finds a proof that the northern part, including 
Gaadhira, cannot be included in India as understood by Shahpui, 
as it must have belonged to the Kushin territory. In any case the 
carcumstance that Sbahpui mentions neither Gandhara not even 
Bactrla and Arachosia among his lands, as did his predecessor Darius, 
would point to the fact that “India” was conquered from the Ba¬ 
luchistan regions, just as was the case with the Arab dominion over 
Sind, which did not extend much ftirther north than Mulfin before 
the conquests of Mahmud of Qhazna. Darius, on the contrary, 
evidently had a firm hold over the upper course of the river, which 
he or one of his predecessors must have conquered by way of the 
KSbul valley. 

The next territory mentioned in Shahpur’s inscription is the Kushan 
empire, which thus must be considered at the as subjected in 
some manner to the Sassanid power*). It is, however, indicated as 
an empire (Parth. hSatt) and the insedpeion goes on to desenhe 
some of its limits. The translation of this passage in the Parthian 
text—which is proved by Sprengling to be the original of the three 
versions—is: “the Kushan empire (kvin lj§ct) all the way to pikbvr 
and to k*S svgd and the i*&tn mountains”. The passage is fairly 
legible except for what comes after 6,* of ^&tn, but this can easily 
be completed by the Greek version. The latter runs: xa[i xouccccv^ttv 
edvoc eo)^]«^npoa8r.i noexvj^oupovxai xac9u8u<i]v^C x« ToccrmjvT}^ 
op(i>v. Ihe passage between square brackets is illegible, but has been 
supplemented correctly, in all probability, the word being put 

*) a. VinceflC A. Smith, Ear^ History of JnMe, Oxford 1914, p, 272. This 
author ccold ocUv hint at the eadsteiice of Persian inilueAce lo the decaying 
KushSn rerticory, vitbouc being able to specif io oatoze. 
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as translation of Prth. ^tr, as this is found in other parts of the 
inscription. In the Pars, version this part of the insaiplion is almost 
obliterated. 

Prof. SprengUng has rightly estimated that the boundaries of the 
Kushan territory mentioned in the second and third place must be 
the region ofKil—in Mohammedan rimes Kil, now Shahr-l Sabz, 
to the south of Samarkand—in Sogdia^), while the mountains of 
Caiistan are the region of ShiS in Mohammadan times, the present 
Tashkent beyond the Yaxartes or Sir-Darya. 

It remains to determine the boundary first indicated. 

Prof. Sprcngling makes three identifications. He takes it for 
granted, without furnishing proofs for his supposition, that pskbvr 
is the town of Peshawar. Further he identifies the Greek Troma^upwv 
with the town called fCaspatyios (or Kaspalyron) in our edition of 
Herodotus (Book III 102 and IV 44), from whence Darias sent a 
naval expedition down the Indus and through the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea, in which Scyiax the Karyaadite took part. He 
adduces another form of Kaspatyros, namely Kaspapyros, found 
in the geographical work of Stephanos of Byzance of the seventh 
century A.D-, apparently going back on Hecacaeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus* predecessor *). He turthcr argues that Kaspapyros may 
very well be a miswriting ior *Pa8kapytos, which indeed has a strong 
similarity with Paskiburon. So bis third identification is that of Kas- 
patyros-Paskapyros with PeshSwar. 

The late Professor Hcrzfeld, who formerly has explained Kaspapy¬ 
ros as an older name of the town of Multan—which indeed, according 
to al-BltOni (India, Arabic text, p. 149) was also called Knsyapapura ^ 
—afterwards abandoned this view and located Kaspapyros "close 
to the junction of the aver of Peshawar and the Swat or of both with 
the Indus” or, in other words, “in the Peshawar-Attock region” *). 
He has repeated this view in the Vogel celebration volume India 
Antiqua ®), revoking expressly his former identification with MQltin, 
mainly on the strength of a fragment found in Athenaeua U, 70, 
where the description of the country at the beginning of Scylax* 

Cf. V. B&rthold, Turfnsien davn Is ibe lanatkn, London 1926, pp. 
IM sqq. 

*) The reeding Kaipapyres is abo found In three Herodotus MSS. 

Arebatolspfebs Milteilio^m ant Iran, I, p. 94. 

*) Bmst HerafeJd, ZorsatUr atid Ht Prioceton, 1947, II, p. 661, 

TnA'a AMiqua, A Vohoni 9 f Qrisnial Sladiu prtjsntti to Jtan PkiSppt V$pi, 
etc., Leiden 1947, pp. 180-164; CaatatU betwnn tbt Old-Iremaa Sstpirt and la^a. 
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petiplus speaks of “high mountains actfinding on both banks of tht 
Indus densely covered by virgin forest” *). In the same article Herzfeld 
also speaks of the Shahpur inscription and follows SpWDgling m 
the ideniificadon of pgkbvt- woexL^oopa (sic) with Peshawar, while 
explaining that the Iranian orthography renders Old Iranian *pu^U‘ 
pura for Indian purttsbapuro. 

In a Manichiean magical ten recently published by Piof. w. b. 
Henning in BSOAS. Vol. XII (1947) the geographical designation 
pvihr (or pvjxvr) is found as one of the places ruled by a certain 
Yaksha. In his commentary on this form (p. 53 sq.) Henning declares 
himself almost convinced of its identify with the pikhvr found in 
the Shahpur inscription and holds both forms to represent the ancient 
name-form of Peshawar, while giving some suggestions to explain 
their relation to the form Purusbapura. In the Manichaean text pvShr 
occurs together with Kashmir and China—which, according to Hen¬ 
ning, reflects the Indian China—and the name of another place equally 
di/ficolt to explain. So the geographical inference would only lead 
to seek pvikr somewhere in the north-western borderlands of India. 
Hfflfiipg is inclined to assign his text to one of the fourth, fifth or 
sixth cearuiies of our era; thus the form found in the Shahpur in- 
scnption is certainly the older one, if we should identify it with the 
Manichaeanform, for which identification much may be said. The iden¬ 
tification with Peshawar icraaias, however, an open question, 

That the ancient name of PesMwar is Purushapura has been taken 
for granted ever since the identity of Peshiwar with the town named 
Po-lu-sha-pu-lo by the Chinese traveller Hstian-csang in the 76 
century has been accepted*). The form Psmtshapura, however, is 
not found in any Indian literary source. The first appearance of 
Peshawar in a literary work after HsUan-tsang occurs in the begimung 
of the eleventh century, when Sultan Mabmud of (abazna had con¬ 
quered Gandhara during his military expeditions into India. It is 
mentioned in the form PurSawr by Sultan Mahmud’s biographer 
‘Utbi, in his T^rii al-Yamm% and also by al-BirOni in his famous 
al-Hind. In this latter work he calls the town three times 


») L4. pp. 1S2«1 a. J, Junge, Leipaig 1939, p, 89, who con¬ 

cludes that (be segion of Kup^jtos is in Gindhirs; hi$ cooelusloa is bssed 
on s genetal discussion of the 01d*Persia& inscriptions and the fragments of 
KecMaeus. 

*) A. Fouchcr, m tb« AmiM ^ CoHJbSra, Calcutta 1915, p- 4. 

*) Iq the Cairo edidon of 1288 with the commentary of al*h£anlnt, I, p, 361. 
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PdrlSwat (Ar. text pp. Ill, 130, 163) and once PurUwr (p, 171) ‘). 
He even has observed its geographical latitude, for which he gives 

340 4418), 

These data do not yet put beyxjnd doubt chat the original form was 
PurushapuTA, although certain authors like Markwart never speak 
of the town except in this form. They leave still less coniidcace, 
however, in the derivation from an eatUer form Pas^bstra, supposing 
that such a form really did exist. 

Herafeld’s cxplanadoo seems to ask too much of out phantasy, 
as long as it is not corrobotaced by other similar sound transitions. 
Especially the dreumsGnee that the Parthian and Greek versions of 
Shahpuf's inscription have a b, where the^ of the Indian town-name 
should have been maintained, can not easily be neglected. It is true 
that Old Iranian p has become b in Mid^e Persian, as is proved 
by the Greek transenption vi^oer “inscciption” for Panh. npSt *). 
But here we are not dealing with a genuine Iranian word, but with 
the Indian name of a town. 

A still more important objection is chatTrccext^oupt^v is a genidve 
plural and so tathet indicated a people called than a town. 

Sprengling seems to assume that the name in itself isftooxi^oupuv— 
though die Parthian has no ending after r —, while Herxfeld without 
any jusdftcadon puts down as the name of the alleged 

town *). The genitive plural cannot be explained away, however, 
as the preceding preposition sfinpon^ev asks for a genitive, exactly as, 
earlier in the inscription, we read e^npoebev nun opog^ “all the way 
to the Kap moimlains (the Caucasus)’* *), 

There is moreover no reason why the boundary of the Kusbin 
empire €rst mentioned should be sought for especially in Gandhiza. 
It is quite possible that this region, perhaps together wl^ Kibiil 
and Bactriana-^-$ince the inscription does cot mention these-^was 
reckoned to be a part of the tributary Kushan empire. As Gandhira 
formed, however a transition to the Indus valley, which was also 
ruled by Shahpur, it would be surprising to see thi* country mentioned 

Oo tbe diSerence beevreen both names cf J. Markwart, Wtbroi md Araai, 
Z^eiden 1938, p. 109. His argumentadoa is not eoAvmcing. 

*) The long list of geographical longitudes and laticudes la the Kinlln of 
al-BirOai does not contain PuriAwar. 

») Sprengling. AJSL, LVB, p. 339. 

*) Herafeld even gives the reading of the Pan. venion, although this esanot 
possibly be deeipbezed, 

Heaniag is inclioed to sssume an older form *PolkapiJf.' 
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as an outlying boundary. For this is what the inscription intends to 
express, jost as it did in the North-West when mentioning the 
Paryadxes and the Caucasus as the ultimate limits of the Sassanian 
power, As Prof Sptengiing remarks, the geographical description 
aims at “capping the eastern border column of the empire, as the 
western was capped in the Caucasian region” So, as the two ocher 
boundaries of the Kushan empire ate regions in Transoxania, we 
should rather search in the same direction if we wish to locate the 
troaxipoupot. 

Now Ptolemy, in his description of Sogdiana, mentions a people 
called Ttdexoi, which he locates near or in the Oxus mountains •). 
The Oxus mountains form the southern part of the western frontier 
of Sogdiana; the frootiec is the Oxus itself and ends in the mountains 
bordering the upper course of chat river ’). It should be kept in mind 
that Ptolemy's orientation is wrong; what he calls the western direc¬ 
tion is really south-western, tckoxoi might be considered as the first 
element of As for the second element, the only possibility 

for identification which presents itself is to connect it with the BariS, 
one of the names given to the inhabitants of Hunza and Nagir, who 
still speak the otherwise unrelated language called Burushaski *). 
There is much to be said for the view chat this people belongs to 
the pre-Aryan population of the southern Pamirs; so ^ 
could be located in the mountains bordering the upper course of the 
Oxus to the south, This would seem a far berccr place to mention 
as the extreme limit of the Kushan territory. The name itdoKot might 
be even interpreted as an Iranian word meaning the “backmost” or 
“hindermost” (c£. Avestan jwkdA “from behind”) so that 
would mean “the backmost Bar”. In Ptolemy's text only the first 
clement has been preserved. After all, this region is not so fcr from 
Gandhara, but is suits rite line of thought of the inscription much 
better. 

As to Kasparyros or Kaspapyros, as the evidences adduced by 
different authors all agree in making it an important town in Gandhiia, 
it sdU may be very well have been an older name of Peshawar, although 
an identification of the two names is impossible, with the exception 
of the second element -pur. 

sprccgling, l.c,, p. 357. 

•) Accofdu^ 10 ibe edition of Ptolemy’s Geognphy by Nobbe, BooV VI i 4. 

•) Nobbe’s edition. Book VI51. 

*) Mickwsrt, ITtinf tmJ pp. 107, 
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